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FARM MACHINERY 


MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FertTinizer AND FarM MACHINERY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The committee will come to order, please. 

Within recent weeks there has come to the attention of the members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture the question of a serious short- 
age of steel necessary to the manufacturi ing of farm implements which 
will be so sorely needed and which will be absolutely essential to the 
farmers of the Nation to meet the food and fiber production goals 
during this emergency. 

We do not know how much our effort might contribute to a solution 
of the problem, but the members of the committee and the full com- 
mittee, for that matter, thought it well that we air the subject for 
2 or 3 days, with the hope that some good would result therefrom. 

We all recall that during World War II that the allocation of steel 
to the implement manufacturers for the benefit of agriculture was 
very low. Iam told that in 1943 when we had gotten well into World 
War II that the allocations of steel for farm implements amounted to 
only 23 percent of the quantity used in the year 1940. Of course, we 
all know that 1940 was not a peak production year for farm imple- 
ments. 

We hope to avoid the mistakes made during World War II during 
the present emergency. 

When we conducted the hearings a few weeks ago on plant food we 
pursued a procedure which is a little different from that pursued by 
the full committee. I regret to say that I was one of the first violators 
of the suggested procedural rules. However, I would like to suggest 
again that the witnesses be permitted to complete their statements 
before questions are propounded and that at the conclusion of the 
witness’s statement that Mr. Heimburger of the committee staff pro- 
pound such questions as he has in mind and then the members of the 
committee will have their turn. I realize that cannot be a fixed, fast 
rule, but I think that it tends to expedite the hearings. 

We are very glad to have you with us this morning Mr. McCormick, 
representing the Department of Agriculture, and we will be delighted 
to hear from you now. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman and members, I welcome this op- 
portunity to review with you one of the most vital phases of a beat 
ture’s participation in our defense mobilization—the farm machinery 
equipment situation. 

I appreciate, too, your own awareness of the importance of farm 
machinery in our present situation. Perhaps I can be pardoned if I 
speak as a farmer as well as the Under Secretary in expressing my 
personal appreciation of your concern over this problem. I ialiove 
all farmers share my feelings. 

There is certainly no need for me to emphasize to this committee 
the importance to this Nation, and to much of the world, of the pro- 
duction of American farms. 

The Department of Agriculture, in carrying out its assigned respon- 
sibility under the Defense Production Act of 1950, prepared an esti- 
mate of 1951 food and fiber requirements. The extent of these require- 
ments left no alternative but to ask American farmers for the greatest 
agricultural production in our entire history. 

Farm production in 9 out of the last 12 years either has set a new 
record for production or has equaled the record then existing. In 
1948 and 1949, total farm output ran about 40 percent above the 
1935-39 average, and last year about 37 percent above prewar. For 
1951, we are shooting for a total farm output about 45 percent above 
the pre-World War II level. Our 1951 aim is high. 

But, even so, the 1951 production guides announced by the Depart- 
ment represent a compromise, in some cases, between what we feel 
we actually need and the amount that can be produced in 1951 with 
available land under favorable conditions. 

Very little additional land can be brought into production. This 
means that if we are to meet food and fiber needs, both present and 
prospective, we must, somehow, increase the productive capacity of 
our present agricultural plant. 

Fortunately, we know how to do this, as evidenced by the 25-percent 
increase in agricultural production in the past decade with about the 
same number of acres in production today as in 1941. There are still 
fertile opportunities for additional progress. To reach today’s high 
production levels farmers have had to put more and more dependence 
upon mechanized methods. 

Any determination of requirements for new farm machinery and 
equipment must take into consideration three principal factors. First 
is the amount required to replace wornout and obsolete equipment. 
Second is the very important requirement for machinery to accom- 
plish shifts and increases that are necessary to bring over-all farm 
production in line with the pattern of need for food and fiber. Third 
is the quantity needed to compensate for continuing reduction in the 
farm labor force. 

The first of these three factors is a continuing requirement. More- 
over, as the number of machines on farms increases, the replacement 
requirement rises. We must not lose sight of the fact that the shift 
from animal to tractor power is continuing, and must continue if we 
are to bring our farm plant to peak efficiency. This means that 
provision must be made for the replacement of work animals with 
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tractors, and for the replacement of horse- and mule-drawn equipment 
with tractor-operated equipment. 

The requirement for machinery to accomplish needed shifts in the 

attern of farm production must be met partly through adjustments 
in the pattern of farm-machinery production and distribution, and 
partly through increased production of the kinds of machinery re- 
quired for crops whose increased production is required. 

The third factor, the requirement for machinery to compensate for 
the continuing decline in the farm-labor force, causes us considerable 
concern at the present time. 

In recent testimony before your committee on the farm manpower 
situation, you will recall that I pointed out that farm output per 
man-hour is now approximately 50 percent above the 1935-39 aver- 
age. This tremendous increase in worker efficiency is an accomplish- 
ment that all of us can be proud of. But we must not forget that it 
was made possible largely through the extension of skills and capacity 
afforded by the setae § use of farm machinery. 

Increased nonfarm employment opportunities have absorbed large 
numbers of workers normally available for seasonal agricultural] 
work. It has decreased the supplies of local and migrant workers. 
It has made necessary in recent years the employment of out-of-area 
workers—domestic and foreign—in areas not normally dependent on 
such workers. Military inductions and increasing employment op- 
portunities in defense industries are accelerating these trends. 

Moreover, we are facing a mobilization effort of uncertain dura- 
tion. In agriculture, therefore, we are gearing for a long-pull effort. 
The Nation needs increased farm siediastion in 1951. But it may 
need even greater production next year, the second year, the third, 
fourth, or the tenth year. In short, we are not in a one-shot situation. 
We must plan now for foreseeable future needs. And we must go 
beyond this to the extent possible to prepare ourselves against a more 
acute emergency should it develop. 

You will recall that in estimating agricultural manpower require- 
ments for 1951, I pointed out that we will need almost as many man- 
days of labor as were utilized in 1949, and nearly 6 percent more than 
were used last year. But I would like to emphasize that in making 
this estimate it was necessary to anticipate greater efficiency and 
larger output per man-hour than in 1949. If farmers are to accom- 
Sony _ greater efficiency, they must have the tools with which to do 
the job. 

We carefully studied all these factors. We related them to our 
estimates for food and fiber requirements—both immediate and long- 
term. The results of our study indicated that the over-all production 
of new farm machinery during 1951 should be maintained at no less 
than the 1949 level, and that the production of repair parts should be 
increased to not less than 105 percent of the 1949 level. 

Let me say by way of explanation—we used the 1949 manufacturing 
year as a basis for comparison for the reason that it is the latest year 
for which we have complete and accurate machinery production fig- 
ures. Advice from the farm equipment industry now indicates that 
over-all production during 1950 was approximately at the same level 
as during 1949. 

We have taken every opportunity to make these farm equipment 
needs known and generally understood. 
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In accordance with responsibility assigned to the Department of 
Agriculture as claimant agency for farm machinery and equipment, 
this estimate of requirements was transmitted by Secretary Brannan 
to Secretary Sawyer on October 26, 1950. 

And, we have considered it our responsibility to keep all other seg- 
ments of the defense production organization concerned with the farm 
machinery problem continually aware of its tremendous importance 
to agriculture. We believe it is the intent of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, and a necessary part of our cooperation with the defense 
production organization, that we continue to press most vigorously 
for what we regard as essential tools for food production and the 
requirements of the farm equipment industry if it is to be able to 
supply farmers with those needed tools. 

To further assist us in fulfilling our commitments as claimant 
agency, we have asked county PMA farmer-committees to survey their 
local requirements for farm equipment and repair parts. We expect 
the results of this survey to be invaluable to us as a basis for require- 
ment estimates in the future. 

Unfortunately, however, the current rate of production of new farm 
machinery and repair parts is falling behind that necessary to meet 
these requirements. Advice from the industry indicates that unless 
something is done now to reestablish the flow of needed materials to 
farm machinery manufacturers, over-all production will likely be 
down to no more than 75 percent—perhaps as little as 50 percent— 
of the 1950 rate by midyear. 

Even these figures do not fully reveal the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The impact of the present reductions in the production and dis- 
tribution of materials is not uniform. The smaller manufacturers 
generally are more acutely affected. We have received numerous ap- 
peals for assistance from small manufacturers of important special- 
ized agriculture equipment. Some of them urgently need assistance 
to prevent them from having to discontinue operations entirely. 
Many others are being forced to seriously curtail production. And 
this is not restricted to the small companies. 

The present unfavorable farm machinery situation need not con- 
tinue. It can be remedied now—and must be—if food and fiber pro- 
duction this year is to meet known requirements. 

We have every reason to believe that adequate provision can be made 
in a comprehensive materials allocation program for production of 
farm machinery at a satisfactory level. Realizing this, we are seri- 
ously concerned about the interim period before a comprehensive ma- 
terials allocation program can be put into operation. There is a dis- 
tinct possibility that some manufacturers—and considerable numbers 
of skilled workers—that will later be needed in farm machinery pro- 
duction, may be lost, during the next several months, to other types 
of manufacturing and other occupations. 

A brief review of the early years of World War II will help us to 
better realize the possible implications of the present situation. Man- 
ufacturers of farm machinery began to have difficulties in obtaining 
some materials as early as the spring of 1941. At that time, farm ma- 
chinery production was being expanded to make up deficiencies that 
resulted from the unfavorable economic conditions of the “thirties.” 
A similar situation exists today when production is only now begin- 
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ning to satisfy the pent-up demands growing out of the shortages of 
the war years. 

As a result of supply difficulties, manufacturers of farm machinery 
were granted priorities assistance beginning with August 1941. They 
were assured materials in quantities not exceeding 120 percent of the 
amounts used in corresponding months of the previous year. When 
the United States became actively engaged in the war, therefore, the 
farm machinery situation was generally satisfactory. But the imme- 
diate, dominating requirements for direct war production made it 
obvious that a substantial reduction in farm machinery output would 
likely be required. 

To be prepared for this eventuality, stress in determining require- 
ments was therefore placed on finding out how small a quantity of 
farm machinery would actually be needed by farmers to carry on their 
farming operations. After “squeezing all the water” possible out of 
the estimates, a 1942 program was finally developed by this Depart- 
ment that called for 108 percent of the 1940 production. This was cut 
back to 80 percent of 1940 by the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, and the limitation order which authorized the program at this 
level was not announced until December 31, 1941, well after the be- 
ginning of the production year. Material shortages were complicated 
by the fact that requirements for defense production had to be met 
exclusively out of a diversion from civilian uses. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of automobiles, for example, had not yet been discontinued. 
Both developments cut even deeper into farm machinery production. 
As a result, actual 1942 production was about 10 percent below the 
levels authorized—less than three-fourths of 1940 production. 

There was a fully proved need for at least as much farm machinery 
in 1943 as had been produced in the previous year—but the farmers 
didn’t get it. Realization came too late then; we must remember that 
now. 

Despite warnings from the Department of Agriculture that it would 
be inadequate, the 1943 program approved by the War Production 
Board called for only 23 percent of the 1940 level. Even this low 
figure was cut still further. Original authorization was limited to 
75 percent of that amount. 

The situation was further complicated by adoption of the so-called 
concentration plan, which tried concentrating farm machinery pro- 
duction among just a part of the industry to allow other companies to 
convert to war production. As the Department of Agriculture had 
warned, the concentration idea plus the sharp cut-back in authoriza- 
tion upset the industry, caused a widespread closing down of produc- 
tion lines, and the lay-off of experienced workers in a large segment of 
the industry. 

Evenutally, concern over adequacy of food supplies forced several 
modifications in the original program. The War Production Board 
tried, too late, to change its sights. The quantity of farm machinery 
finally authorized for production under this program by the time it 
ended was about double the amount intended at the start. Unfortu- 
nately, that belated authorization didn’t mean production. Actually, 
we wound up with only about 20 percent of 1940’s production. In- 
ability of manufacturers to start up production lines promptly after a 
period of idleness was the chief reason for this completely inadequate 
output. 
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The folly of allowing the “pipeline” to run dry was, of course, finally 
recognized. But the damage had already been done. The task of 
providing adequate supplies of farm machinery and equipment by 
then was much more difficult than it might otherwise have been. It 
became necessary to rebuild the production level during a critical 
period when competition for materials, labor and production facilities 
was even greater than during the shut-down period. I don’t think that 
any of us want to find ourselves in that kind of position again. But, 
if the present trend is allowed to continue, a situation similar to the 
one I have just described could quickly develop. 

I believe that one other important lesson can be learned from the 
World War II situation. It’s simply this: Should the present emer- 
gency become more acute—should we, for instance, become suddenly 
involved in an all-out war—direct military requirements would im- 
mediately multiply. It might then become imperative to divert a ver 
much heavier percentage of available materials and production facili- 
ties to production of armaments and munitions. 

Is it not reasonable, therefore, to pay increased attention now, when 
direct defense requirements are comparatively small, to fully “tooling 
up” our farms so that they will be prepared for the all-out production 
of which they are capable should the necessity arise? 

Another point should be mentioned. Because of the large variety 
of machines and equipment used in agriculture, most. farm equipment 
is not produced on the usual mass-production basis with a continuing 
production line. Implement requirements for a particular machine 
are turned out in time to meet seasonal needs. This practice makes it 
necessary to plan production and to program material allocations to 
the industry on a longer-range basis than for most industries. The 
farm machinery production year must anticipate the crop year by six 
or more months if the machinery is to be made aveilahle to farmers 
when it is needed. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious that lack of sufficient mate- 
rials at the time a particular machine is scheduled for production may 
easily mean loss of all or a substantial part of a full year’s production 
of the machine. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious that lack of sufficient mate- 
rials at the time a particular machine is scheduled for production may 
easily mean loss of all or a substantial part of a full year’s production 
of the machine. 

Up till now, I have been talking about the need for continued manu- 
facture of new farm machinery as complete units. Now I want to 
turn to the vital importance of repair and replacement parts. This 
problem of repair and replacement parts warrants special attention. 

We must do the best possible job of conserving the farm machinery 
already in existence. Farm machinery must be used more intensively 
during a period of high production. Under these conditions greater 
supplies of repair parts and other maintenance supplies are required 
than under normal conditions when farmers can get all the new farm 
machinery they want and need. 

An intensive repair and maintenance program has a direct effect 
in conserving steel and other critical materials. Every machine that 
is kept in active production through proper care and maintenance re- 
duces by one the number of similar new machines that would otherwise 
be needed. 
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The Department has already started a farm machinery conserva- 
tion program. It is calling on farmers to keep their farms in good 
shape mechanically to meet the Nation’s defense food needs and is 
giving them every possible assistance through our State and county 
agricultural mobilization committees. 

At the same time, we have asked the farm equipment industry to 
make every possible effort to maintain its production of repair parts 
at a level a 3 will permit full need to be satisfied. Even though 
this may mean using a greater than normal proportion of available 
raw materials for these purposes. 

We also have asked the industry to give even more than its usual 
amount of attention to the problem of distributing repair parts so 
they will be readily available to farmers where and when they are 
needed. . 

Growing of crops and animals is not a process that can be turned 
on or off 2s the simple flick of a switch. Every farming operation 
must be performed at the proper season; at the proper time in that 
season. 

We can’t stand waste and lost production. Yet that’s what we risk 
if adequate repair parts for farm equipment aren’t always available. 

Look at it this way: When a young farmer is deferred from our 
fighting forces because he is an experienced, skilled farm-equipment 
operator who can handle a $5,000 piece of machinery, cutting and com- 
bining some 60 acres of grain in a day, the country’s got a manpower 
investment at stake. That manpower investment was counted upon 
to produce food. A lot more manpower was used in getting that crop 
ready to harvest. Badly needed supplies of seed, fertilizers, and in- 
secticides have also gone into producing that crop—because we ex- 
pected it to provide food for the country. 

But all that manpower and vital materials can be wasted—just be- 
cause some necessary replacement part is lacking for that farm ma- 
chine right when it is needed for harvest. That farmer’s productive 
usefulness is wasted until he can get that part. His entire crop might 
be at stake, if it takes several days to get the repair parts he needs. 
Can we risk wasting all the investment of manpower and materials 
we already have in that crop—an investment for food for this coun- 
try—just for want of some repair parts? 

The response of industry to this urgent need has been overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. However, industry spokesmen have pointed out that 
their ability to cooperate will necessarily be conditioned upon the 
continuing availability of materials needed to produce repair parts 
at the desired 1@vel. 

We believe that our over-all requirements estimate for new farm 
machinery and repair parts is valid. It is our opinion that if mate- 
rials equivalent to a minimum of 100 percent of the 1949 production 
of new farm machinery and 105 percent of the 1949 production of 
replacement parts are used for these purposes in 1951, farmers will 
be sufficiently equipped to meet 1951 food and fiber requirements and 
will be in a stronger position to tackle whatever request is made of 
them for 1952. 

Within this over-all quantity of materials, we believe that manu- 
facturers should be free to use a larger proportion for repair parts 
if this should prove desirable—even though this might result in some 
reduction in fa output of complete machines. 
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We believe an effective priority system must be set up now, and 
carried beyond articles needed for direct defense in a military sense. 

We believe that the essentiality of farm machinery and equipment 
in relation to other products of industry not needed for military must 
be determined and used in the allocations program. 

We further believe that allocations authority must be put into effect 
immediately that will reflect the degree to which we need various 
manufactured products, and have enough teeth in it to see that the 
materials are made available for the production of those we need 
most—rather than be gobbled up for less essential purposes. 

Only some such action will make it possible for farm machinery 
to compete successfully for available materials with less essential 
products. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We thank you, Mr. McCormick. Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I want to ask one or two questions. Your rec- 
ommendations to the defense agencies for farm-machinery production 
at the level of 1949, has that been a general recommendation or have 
you listed the specific machines that were manufactured in 1949 and 
said, “We need that many of these machines in 1951"? 

Mr. McCormick. Could I call on my coworker, Mr. Taylor, to 
answer the question ¢ 


STATEMENT OF L. B. TAYLOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Taytor. The recommendation we made has been in general 
without breaking down into specific machines. It was made on the 
basis of trying to keep the entire industry in operation and not to 
close down part of it or to select certain machines to build and then 
have the material for others. 

Mr. Hermevurcer. I noticed that you made this survey some time 
in the summer or early fall of 1950 and then made this formal recom- 
mendation to Secretary Sawyer on October 26, 1950. What happened 
after that? 

Mr. McCormick. In the meantime we had been receiving applica- 
tions from different manufacturers for this or that item, as the case 
might be, and, also, we are asking the committees on the farm, in the 
counties, to send in their recommendations as to what it appears is 
needed in that particular county. 

Mr. Hermpvecer. I was thinking more, Mr. Secretary, of what 
happened to your recommendation to Secretary Sawyer; what kind 
of an answer did you get? 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to make one point clea® on the survey 
going out to the States and the counties. That is in their hands 
now. We do not have that in. So the recommendation we made, 
first, was based upon our knowledge of what we thought we needed 
and then, also, on the basis of working with the industry as to what 
the need was. I want to clarify that point. 

Then this letter that was sent over, giving our requirements, cover- 
ed not only farm machinery, but many other agricultural supplies. 
That was sent over in October, but there has not been any definite 
action taken on that proposal. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Was the letter answered ? 
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Mr. Taytor. We had a request back for more copies of the docu- 
ment, but I do not believe there has been an answer to tell what action 
has been taken. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Can you tell us what action has been taken in 
the defense agencies on farm machinery ; has farm machinery produc- 
tion been cut by action of the defense agencies ? 

Mr. Taywor. I think it is rather hard to say, because the definite 
cuts that have come as a result of orders have been in the use of some 
of the scarce metals. It is rather hard to tell when you cut the 
amount of copper that ¢an be used by a company whether that defi- 
nitely would affect machines, whether substitutions can be made, 
whether changes can be made. Those are the types of orders that 
have been put out. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. There is no question but what it has been cut. 
Mail has come to my desk since these hearings were announced which 
clearly indicate that. I have had letters from several fabricators of 
steel, particularly small fabricators who manufacture farm machin- 
ery. To give you a direct illustration, an anhydrous ammonia 
manufacturer has had his steel allocation cut to such a level that 
he practically has shut down. Although I do not desire to exag- 

erate the situation to that extent, I will say that steel shortages have 
Gefinitely slowed down farm machinery manufacturers. So that 
would indicate definitely, so far as I know, that they have been dras- 
tically cut back. 

Mr. Tayvor. I would like to clarify the point. The question was 
whether the actions of these orders had cut them down. I was address- 
ing myself to that point and not to the allocations that they get from 
the steel companies. I was directing my answer to whether formal 
action or not had been taken. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. Of course, what I had in mind was the situation 
which the chairman has described. Have there been conferences be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the defense agencies on 
the recommendations for farm machinery and farm materials? 

Mr. Taytor. There have been discussions day to day by various of 
us, all they way through from the time this came up. 

Mr. Hermecrcer. What has been the nature of those discussions, 
do they discuss the quantity of machinery and materials that you have 
said were necessary or are the discussions as to how they will be able 
to get the steel and other raw materials that are needed to meet. 
agriculture’s requirements? 

Mr. Taytor. I think a large part of the discussions have been on 
the basis of trying to get some method which would get enough mate- 
rial to these companies to keep them in operation at a level that would 
not require them to lay off their people. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Is it your impression—and I will address this 
to the Secretary, but Mr. Taylor may answer it if the Secretary de- 
sires—is it your impression in these negotiations that farm machinery 
and the other essential farm supplies and equipment have been con- 
sidered in the category of jukeboxes, toy pistols, automobiles, tricy- 
cles, and all of the other civilian things, or have they been considered 
in the category of the things that are considered to be necessary from 
++o defense standpoint ? 
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Mr. McCormick. Well, as I understand it, they have authority to 
’ consider, first, military uses of steel and all other categories—except 
two exceptions have been thrown into one category. And it would be 
only an individual judgment if they did consider machinery different 
than jukeboxes or toys. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. In other words, there is no policy which says that 
farm machinery is an essential item along with the direct military 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. One of the things we would desire That is one. 

Mr. Hermpvurcer. Just one other question, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you have figures in the Department showing the production of 
farm machinery year by year for the past 10 years, say ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Could those be made a part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. That will be done without objection. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows :) 
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Mr. AnerNnetuy. I hope that what I say now will not be misinter- 
preted, but the Department of Agriculture is definitely the voice of 
the farm people of this country, and that voice is very, very important 
at this time. There is a tremendous shortage of steel, in fact there 
are shortages of many, many items which are so essential to the 
production of food and fiber in quantities as announced by the 
Department. 

1 am not going to say that you or I or the members of this com- 
mittee or the Members of Congress have not done what we should 
have about this situation, but I do feel that the problem has not been 
pressed by the Department and I will say by the members of this 
committee, too, as it should have been over the past 4 or 5 months. 
I base that on the fact that as yet there is no definite policy, to my 
knowledge, within the defense agencies with regard to the allocation 
of steel necessary to meet the food and fiber goals to which you have 
referred. 

You have very properly pointed out that there is no more land. 
You have very properly pointed out that agriculture today is in a 
field of mechanization. You have very properly pointed out that 
there is less labor on the farm today than there was last year or the 
year before, and that there is going to be even less, and unless some- 
thing is done to see that the small amount of steel used by agriculture 
is gotten into the hands of implement manufacturers, then in the next 
few months we are going to find ourselves right where we were in 
1943, to which situation you pointed a moment ago. 

There has been a feeling in my heart and mind that the Depart- 
ment has not been as firm as it should have been in its conferences 
with the people in the defense agencies. I hope that my statement 
will not be misinterpreted, but a two-fisted voice is going to have to 
sound across the table of those agencies before the farmers of this 
country get what they have to have. I say that for this reason, ever 
fabricator of steel, large or small, manufacturing other types of prod- 
ucts which require steel have representatives in Washington at this 
very hour fighting for steel. There is no doubt about it. They are 
here. They have been here for months and they will be here months 
from now. And I daresay that there is one or more of the executive 
officers connected with those concerns who will be in the defense 
agencies today insisting that they have certain quantities of steel 
and pointing out how necessary it will be to defense. 

So I hope that the Department will be just as two fisted about what 
agriculture has to have as the manufacturers of other products which 
require steel. 

I have offered my statement for the purpose of lecturing your 
Department. I am expressing what I think ought to ge done. I want 
you to know we are here to help you, and we want your help, and I 
think with the oe of the Hill and the Department that we 
can get some immediate action on this problem. 


The thing that will make food high this year or this fall is what, in 
your judgment ; what will contribute most to the cost of food this fall ? 

Mr. McCormick. A shortage of food. 

Mr. Anernetuy. A shortage of food. That is just as elementary 
as it can be. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I think that the people who always complain 
about a shortage of food should have that driven into their heads 
every day, do you not? 

Mr. McCormick. I agree with you. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And that when agriculture requests an alloca- 
tion of steel to manufacture implements to produce crops and a 
reasonable deferment of labor to operate the farm machinery, the 
defense authorities must be made to know that agriculture must have 
these things or else assume the responsibility for less food and higher- 

riced food. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Azernetuy. I seem to be doing the testifying instead of you. 

Mr. McCormick. That is very fine. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Horven. Mr. McCormick, Po to emphasize what the chair- 
man has said and what I have to say is said in all kindness. We cer- 
tainly expect the Department of Agriculture to put on its fighting 
clothes and go to bat for the farmers of this country in this emer- 
gency. Up to this very moment, we do not have an agricultural 
representative in the high echelon of the defense set-up. I believe 
that if we had a representative of agriculture in the higher brackets 
in res defense set-up we would alleviate and eliminate much of our 

roblem. 

, Personally, I would like to see the Secretary of Agriculture go to 
bat for such proposal and get someone in the top echelon immediately. 

As early as last October the Department of Agriculture submitted 
its requirements to the Secretary of Commerce and 5 months have 
already expired. The most information we have had up to this mo- 
ment is that a survey is still going on. Nothing definite has been 
done during the 5-month period. 

You say, and I agree with you, that it takes about 6 months to get 
a repair part to the farm after it is made. You have already spent 
5 months surveying needs and it will take another 6 months to get 
the repair parts to the farm after the same has been manufactured. 

It has been established that there is a shortage of repair parts. We 
have a harvest season coming soon and it is beginning to look as if 
we are going to be caught short when it comes time to harvest the 
crops. 

I cannot impress upon you too much how necessary it is to have 
repair parts available when needed. 

I do not care how many combines, how many other pieces of ma- 
chinery you may have on the farm, if a little cogwheel is not available 
when needed it is of no avail. 

I agree with you that the increased production of farm machinery 
can be more readily accomplished now before the defense requirements 
reach their peak or become more acute. I believe that we have to 
fight for our share of steel right now. You suggest that we should 
set up a priority system, an effective priority system. How is that 
going to be done and when? 

Mr. McCormick. A part of that would be without the Department 
of Agriculture. It would be in the defense set-up, but we would like 
to have agriculture machinery production set-up to be under a prior- 
ity system, certainly not equal to the military but, at the same time, 
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certainly ahead of these items that are not of such value to our 
civilization. 

We would like to make food an essential crop, part of our industry 
and production, and by such that when we in Agriculture said that 
we needed this, we would get it. That we first would do the scrutiniz- 
ing in agriculture and would not ask for it if we did not need it, 
but when we did ask for it that we would get it. 

Mr. Hoeven. What is the Department of Agriculture doing to im- 
mediately set up a priority system ? 

Mr. McCormick. We have set up within our Department a com- 
plete organization asking for that. 

Mr. Hoeven. What is the Department of Agriculture doing to get 
this job done? You cannot do it alone. 

Mr. McCormick. No, until such time as we get something in the 
defense set-up beyond what we have in agriculture, why we are a 
little at loss. 

Mr. Horven. What do you suggest is necessary ? 

Mr. McCormick. That we should have something in the Defense 
Production Administration that would allow us to be the representa- 
tive of all machinery production. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do you agree with me then that Agriculture should 
have a spokesman in the top bracket of the defense set-up ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, a spokesman. . It could be one of two ways. 
Someone, of course, that the Department of Agriculture went to re- 
yardless of whether he was an agricultural person or not, but he would 

e the one responsible for agricultural production. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want someone representing agriculture in the top 
echelon of the defense set-up. Do you agree with my position ? 

Mr. McCormick. I think it would be desirable. 

Mr. Horven. What is the Department of Agriculture doing to help 
bring that about ? 

Mr. McCormick. I doubt if we are doing too much on that right 
now. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do you not think something should be done? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, probably there should be. 

Mr. Hoeven. We all appreciate the need for new machinery. Per- 
haps we cannot get everything that we are going after. So what 
would you think of a proposal to produce repair and replacement 
parts without restriction ? 

Mr. McCormick. I think that would, probably, be all right. I do 
not think there would be too many produced at all. 

Mr. Hoeven. We all know there will be a great demand for priori- 
ties in other fields of endeavor. So if we cannot get all the adhion’s 
we want, should we not set as our goal, the manufacture of repair and 
replacement parts without restriction ? 

Mr. McCormick. It could cause in some instances the quantity of 
repuirs to be made greater than what we would have need for. 

Mr. Hoeven. But we are supposed to produce more food than ever 
before. How can you arrive at that conclusion ? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. There is no one in the industry 
who knows how many repair parts are needed. A dealer has a very 
close record of what he has sold in the past season and the season 
before. And through those records he can determine pretty largely 
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what he needs in the way of repair parts in the coming year. Of 
course, most dealers would not stock higher than necessary, but it could 
cause a desire to stock up on repair parts in order that they might have 
them if it was slowed down later on. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. McCormick, I do not want to take any more time 
now. I think the farmers should know that we are actually doing 
something for the needs of agriculture in this emergency. The farm- 
ers are looking to the Department of Agriculture for guidance. They, 
certainly, are going to get help from our subcommittee. We will 
assist them in every way we can. 

We are seriously handicapped unless the Department of Agriculture 
takes the lead in this matter. It seems to me that after 5 months of 
surveying we ought to be showing some results. 

Mr. Apert. I should like to make a brief statement which is only 
indirectly pertinent to this subject. I just wonder what the attitude 
of the various defense agencies might be on this subject. On Friday 
of last week I called down to the Office of Price Stabilization simply 
for the purpose of getting information in response to telegrams from 
‘attlemen about whether or not and when there might be roll-backs 
on the price of live cattle. 

I stated specifically that I only wanted such information as was 
available. ‘The response I got was, “What are they hollering about ?” 
And the attitude was, “We will do what we please, regardless of what 
you or anybody else thinks.” 

If you people like that down there, I do not know how the Agri- 
culture Department, or we, or anybody else will get anywhere with 
our petitions. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to say that the gentleman brought 
that to my attention last week, and I think it is very important. Here 
you have a case of a Member of the House of Representatives who 
represents an agricultural area who had inquiry made of him about a 
certain matter which required him to call upon one of the agencies 
connected with our defense mobilization. I think it is very unfortu- 
nate that he received the type of reply to which he has referred, but 
it happened. During the hearings on plant food it was very clearly 
indicated that agriculture did not have too much standing down 
there. I do not think that the farmers are in the attitude of wanting 
to get up and walk out of any meetings, as I pointed out in the plant- 
food hearings, but it may be that that is the way to get things done. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. McCormick, in your statement you referred to the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture has been designated as the 
claimant agency for farm machinery and equipment. 

Just what do you understand are the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment under that designation, and what authority does the Department 
have in operating under that designation ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. May I have Mr. Taylor answer that question, 
please ? 

Mr. Taytor. The Department has the authority to present claims 
in regard to our program, of course. The primary program is the 
production of food and fiber. 

And in presenting these claims we present those to the National 
Production Authority on farm machinery, and the National Produc- 
tion Authority is charged with the responsibility for producing the 
machinery that we have claimed for, that has been given to us in our 
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claim, and the Department moves back in, and if there is any distribu- 
tion or allocations of the machines after they are made that authority 
then is back in the Department of Agriculture, but the production of 
the machines is charged to the National Production Authority. 

Mr. Hore. What have you done in the Department with the excep- 
tion of having transmitted an estimate of requirements to Secretary 
Sawyer last October with respect to impressing upon the Secretary of 
Commerce and the National Production Authority the needs of agri- 
culture as far as farm machinery is concerned ? 

It is stated in your statement, Mr. Secretary, that the information 
which you have from the industry indicates that unless something is 
done now to reestablish the flow of needed materials to farm machinery 
factories over-all production will likely be down to no more than 75 
percent and, perhaps, as little as 50 percent of the 1950 rate by the 
middle of this year. 

That is certainly a critical prospect. I am wondering what further 
you have done, in view of that situation, with respect to undertaking 
as the claimant agency for agriculture to impress upon the National 
Production Authority the importance of setting up some system 
whereby more materials will be channeled into the field of agricultural 
implements. 

r. McCormick. We have been working on a plan at this time which 
we hope to announce in a very few days, to work with the National 
Production Authority a little closer than we have. We have in our 
own Department received many applications for different manufac- 
turers. We have processed those and have been the claimant agency 
for those. Part of those have been approved and part have not been 
approved. 

It does not go farenough. Until we get such authority to make agri- 
cultural foods and machinery that produces it, something more than 
competing with every line of material that comes up for manufacture, 
we will have a very tough time of getting any applications of quantity 
approved. What we need, as I mentioned a moment ago, is an author- 
ity that sets food out as something that is essential and the manufac- 
ture of that equipment as essential as providing boxcars to transport 
this food after it is produced. We have that authority in our country 
for boxcars. And we have it for producing oil. But we do not have 
it for producing food. 

That set-up is essential. And to me that is the thing we need before 
we are able to move on in Agriculture, as far as we would like to move. 

Mr. Hors. Where will that authority have to come from when you 
get it? 

Mr. McCormick. It will have to come from the National Production 
Authority, from the President. 

Mr. Horr. The National Production Authority ? 

Mr. McCormick. Charlie Wilson. 

Mr. Horr. The National Production Authority has all of the author- 
ity it needs if it cares to use it to designate food and essential com- 
modity and to designate the production of agricultural implements as 
essential and to arbitrarily channel raw materials into the production 
of agricultural implements; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. It would be in the Defense Mobili- 
zation Authority. 

Mr. Horr. That goes clear up to Mr. Wilson? 
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Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. He is the man who would have to approve any definite 
program of that kind? 

Mr. McCormick. Correct. 

Mr. Hore. You say that in individual cases you have been able to 
get the National Production Authority to allocate the materials to 
farm machinery manufacturers. Am I correct in my understanding 
of that? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hore. On what basis did they make those allocations? 

Mr. Taytor. The allocations they received so far, I mean they are 
really not allocations, they are priority helps. Most of them have 
been on the basis of bottleneck items, items needed to complete ma- 
chines and help to fill out their materials, so that they can complete 
machines with them. But not an allocation that gives them an across- 
the-board help on everything they need to produce with. : 

Mr. Horr. Does that mean then that they are not convinced, we will 
say, that the agricultural implement industry needs an across-the- 
board help, but they are convinced that in certain instances they need 
some help, as you say, to supply missing parts for machines in order 
Soe orders and that sort of thing; is that the attitude they 
take? 

Mr. Taytor. That is the way the action has been taken. 

Mr. Horr. Logically, is there not just as much reason, in view of 
the statements which have been eat by the Secretary here, to the 
effect that farm machinery production may be down to 50 percent of 
1950 by the middle of the year—in view of those statements, is there 
not just as much reason for the National Production Authority to go 
all the way, if they accept the principle which they apparently do, 
that they should go part way in these individual instances, that they 
should go all the way, and set up some kind of a system whereby farm 
machinery manufacturers will receive at least enough material to 
enable them to supply the quantity of farm machinery which the 
Department of Agriculture feels is essential if we are going to keep 
up production ? 

Mr. Taytor. We feel that way. 

Mr. Horr. Do you see any reason as far as the principle is concerned 
why the NPA should not go all the way instead of only part way? 

Mr. McCormick. We do believe in that way of doing it very defi- 
nitely. I can see their thinking is that it takes only a small amount 
of material to complete what they are doing, whereas to go clear across 
the board calls for a larger amount of material. 

Mr. Horr. How vigorously has the Department presented to the 
National Production Authority the plight of agricultural manu- 
facturers and the plight of the farmers, if these materials are not 
made available immediately ? 

Mr. McCormick. In the last few weeks we have been working 
rather vigorously on that line. Just very recently the Secretary pre- 
sented to Mr. Wilson’s board itself a paper pointing out some of these 
various points. We have, also, brought in from the field a man who 
is both a farmer and an implement dealer. We have brought him 
into the Department to further carry out that activity. He has that 
past combination that makes him very worth while to us. He does 
understand both the implement industry and agriculture’s problem. 
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We are moving forward on it as fast as we know how and the best 
we know how to doit. We do need some help. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, I realize that you must have people in here 
who are expert in their field to assist you and the Secretary in deter- 
mining the facts and the needs, but whatever is going to be done in 
the way of impressing this point upon the National Production 
Authority and Mr. Wilson is going to have to be done by the Sec- 
retary and yourself; that is, you are going to have to speak for the 
Department in impressing those facts which are developed by your 
experts upon the National Production Authority and make them see 
that there is an urgent need and necessity for some immediate action. 

Do you feel that the Secretary and yourself have gone as far as 
you can go in that respect ? 

Mr. McCormick. Probably it would not be fair to say that we have 
gone as far as we can go. We feel that we have been working at it 

rather diligently. Apparently the fact that we have not gotten it 
osematiaael points out the fact that we need to do more. 

Mr. Horr. You are going to do more then ? 

Mr. McCormick. We are w orking at it. 

Mr. Hore. You propose to do more? 

Mr. McCormick. We are working at it daily. 

Mr. Hope. I sincerely hope that you will be able to accomplish 
more. 

There is some plan, is there not, that is just about to be put into 
effect? Iam not sure that I have the name correctly. It is the inter- 
mediate materials program. What is it? 

Mr. Taytor. Probably the controls materials plan. 

Mr. Horr. That is it ultimately, but is there not some immediate 
plan? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. I do not believe there is a name for it, though. 

Mr. Hope. I have seen-some name for it, but I cannot recall it. si 
seems to me it was called the intermediate plan, that that word wa 
in there. Do you think that will be of some assistance, pending the 
working out of the details of this controls materials plan ? 

Mr. Taytor. We are hopeful that it will come out. And that by 
its coming about some direction will be taken as to it in the next day 
or two. We are very hopeful that will give that point of getting over 
this interim period until they will have an opportunity to go into a 
more complete program. 

Mr. Hore. Will that program, if adopted, be a general program 
applying to all of the industry or will it still be a program where you 
have to make out a case for each individual manufacturer ? 

Mr. Tayvor. We have requested that it cover the industry. 

Mr. Horr. You do not know whether that will be the basis on 
which it will be set up or not? 

Mr. Tayvor. I am rather certain that it will cover the industry and 
not depend upon the 1,600 farm machinery manufacturers applying 
individually to them. 

Mr. Horr. If that program is adopted, it will help immediately ? 

Mr. Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Hore. That is all. : 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. McCormick, could I ask if you would supply 
for the record the letters and documents regarding agricultural re- 
quirements which have been sent by the Department to the defense 
production agencies ? 
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Mr. McCormick. I will be glad to. 

(The information is as follows :) 

OctToBeER 26, 1950. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 

Dear Mr. SecrEtTary: The purpose of this letter is to give you and your agency 
the benefit of our current appraisal of where agriculture finds itself today con- 
cerning supplies of food, feed, and fiber, as well as agriculture’s requirements 
for manpower, farm machinery, fertilizer, and pesticides. I hope this appraisal 
as well as the enclosed statements of agriculture requisites will facilitate a 
mutual understanding of what is needed by the agricultural segment of the 
economy so that it can make the maximum effective contribution to the current 
national effort. 

This review is of a preliminary nature; however, more intensive studies are in 
progress. Results of these studies prepared in the light of major world develop- 
ments will be made available as they are completed. 

Adequate agricultural supplies are essential to the provisioning of the Armed 
Forces, to the maintenance of the highest possible levels of health and industrial 
production, and to meet export requirements. It is necessary that our food 
strategy parallel our military and international strategy in its scope, realism, 
and thoroughness. All of these must be closely integrated. 

Today more than ever before in our history it is clear that abundant produc- 
tion and stocks of agricultural supplies are essential factors in our national 
strength. During World War II the ability of our farms to meet the needs of 
our military forces, and of our allies, as well as domestic requirements was one 
of the primary components of the successful war effort. We believe that in the 
current situation the maintenance of a strong and abundant farm production is 
equally important in meeting these needs. 

The Korean situation plus the need for continuing high defense expenditures 
have added tremendously to the inflationary pressures upon our economy which 

vas already functioning at a high level. In view of the outlook for continuing 
strong civilian demands for agricultural commodities, plus increasing military 
procurement, it is necessary that we plan for high agricultural production levels 
with increases in some areas. This will reduce the need for Government controls 
and act as an anti-inflationary force. 

Supplies of food in the United States are large enough to maintain the civilian 
food consumption rate per person at the same level as in 1948 and 1949, even 
allowing for some increases in military procurement. 

Production of food this year is expected to total about the same as in 1949, 
38 percent above the 1935-89 average and 20 percent above 1941. Stocks of 
most foods which can be stored are fairly substantial. Barring unforeseen 
changes in requirements, food exports from this country in 1950 are expected 
to be smaller than during the past few years. On the basis of these supply esti- 
mates, civilian consumption of food per person this year is expected to average 
11 percent higher than for 1935-39, but slightly under consumption during the 

yar years, 

This does not mean that we can afford to relax our efforts to maintain the 
agricultural plant in sound working order. On the contrary as the full impact 
of the defense effort is felt, as more labor is drawn into defense industries, we 
will need to give increasing attention to the problem of assuring supplies of 
necessary farm requisites. 

Supplies of feed grains are ample but somewhat reduced from the record levels 
of 1949-50. However, disappearance of food grains is running -at 30.6 percent 
over the 1940 level. In order to maintain the high level of meat, dairy, and 
poultry products we must plan for a high level of feed grains acreage. Although 
carry-over stocks of feed grains are above average, it is essential that we carry 
reserves to protect against the possibility of drought and other unfavorable 
crop conditions. As recently as 1947 the production of corn dropped to 
2,384,000,000 bushels, 1,000,000,000 bushels less than our current rate of con- 
sumption. A crop of this size would wipe out all reserves and cause severe 
repercussions in livestock production with resultant increased prices to con- 
sumers. Present consumption of corn is at a rate in excess of 3,300,000,000 
bushels annually. Production has exceeded this consuption rate in only 2 years 
in our history. It is essential that we plan for continued high corn production 
in 1951 in order to meet feed requirements and to guard against depletion of 
reserves due to adverse weather conditions. 

In 1951 cotton acreage should be increased by about 9,000,000 acres. This 
year’s reduced crop has forced us to initiate export allocations in order to 
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prevent severe domestic dislocations. In 1951 it is imperative that we reach 
a production of 16,000,000 bales as compared with slightly under 10,000,000 bales 
this year. The sudden change in the cotton situation from a condition of 
abundance to one of relative scarcity demonstrates how quickly we can find 
ourselves in a serious situation. 

Therefore, we feel that the production pattern for 1951 should provide for 
an increase of about 10,000,000 acres of intertilled crops and an over-all increase 
of slightly more than 7,000,000 acres as compared with 1950. The need for 
increased agricultural production in 1951 will require strong support in obtain- 
ing needed supplies of farm machinery, gasoline, oil, tires, fertilizers, pesticides, 
and labor. 

Since 1935-39 farmers have tripled the number of tractors they use and 
have more than doubled the number of trucks. This has resulted in a large 
decrease in animal draft power and has permitted a diversion of feed-crop 
acreage to food-production use. Farm production is much more dependent upon 
fertilizer today than ever before. For example, the use of nitrogen fertilizer 
has almost tripled since prewar. It is essential that agriculture’s increased 
dependence upon industry for necessary supplies of machinery, fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, and other products of industry be recognized by all concerned with the 
mobilization effort. Achievement of the 1951 agricultural production program 
hinges upon the fulfillment of the reasonable requirements for these agricultural 
requisites. 

In order to meet the needs of the 1951 production program, it is now estimated 
that agriculture will require— 

100 percent of the amount of farm machinery produced in 1949 (latest 
year for which figures are available) ; 

105 percent of repair parts produced in 1949; 

115 percent of the amount.of fertilizer produced this year ; 

100 percent of the amount of pesticides produced this year ; 

Approximately the same number of man-days of farm labor as for the 
high production in 1949. 

Some farm-machinery manufacturers are already encountering difficulties 
in obtaining supplies of basic-production materials. Direct requirements of the 
defense program may develop problems in the areas of farm transportation, fuel, 
energy, construction, containers, and farm tools, and supplies. In fertilizers 
the outlook does not appear too unfavorable unless military requirements for 
nitrogen become larger than they now appear to be. This assumes that pro- 
vision will be made to enable existing plants to continue operations at present 
capacity levels—that serious shortages in the supply of sulfuric acid are not 
experienced, and that transportation is available. In insecticides and agricul- 
tural chemicals generally difficulties will undoubtedly arise in the newer and 
more desirable synthetic products, such as DDT and 2,4-D which are based 
upon chlorine or benzene, which are also used extensively in other segments of 
the chemical industry. As the full impact of the defense effort becomes appar- 
ent, we feel that problems in these fields will require close cooperation to insure 
attainment of agricultural needs. Agricultural labor-supply problems are also 
expected to develop, particularly in assuring sufficient labor to meet the in- 
creased cotton acreage for 1951. 

We have now established in the Production and Marketing Administration 
of this Department special offices to handle problems in the fields of agricul- 
tural materials, facilities, requirements, and allocations. In addition to the 
offices established to handdle these departmental activities under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, we are also examining closely agriculture’s needs for 
labor under mobilization conditions. Representatives of these offices have 
already begun working with representatives of the Department of Commerce 
on common problems, and I am sure that these working relationships will prove 
mutually beneficial to the defense effort. 

We realize that this letter represents only the beginning of the continuing 
interchange of information and views that must take place if we are to maximize 
the results of our combined mobilization efforts. 

This letter and the enclosed statements on agricultural supplies, production 
pattern for 1951, farm machinery situation, fertilizer situation, pesticides situ- 
ation, and agricultural manpower will provide the basie information required 
to assess agricultural needs under present conditions. We are sure that in the 
planning of the defense program agriculture’s role in maintaining national 
security and strength will be fully recognized. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F’. BRANNAN, Secretary. 
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Numbers of livestock on farms, Jan. 1, and production of livestock and livestock 
products, United States, 1950 and 1940, with comparisons 








} j 
| Percent 

















| | 
Item Unit | 1950 140 | ey" be 
| column 2) 
On farms, Jan. 1: 
Pioreces ond mules... 2. <:....................] 1,000 head..-....... 7, 463 14, 478 | 51.5 
Cattle and calves, all i EPL RPO 2 ht MBS Aone 80, 277 68, 309 | 117.5 
ES EEE ETI RTT EOL ERE EN Ee 30, 797 52, 107 | 59.1 
vcteprar tee tae OE Deep oe SepRO Ses 442, 168 392, 655 | 112.6 
During year: } 
Copneannin alee oo i oe ee? RE RIE a 670, 000 633, 705 | 105.7 
Commercial broiler production. es NS Fora |" SB Dae ay: 590, 000 142, 762 | 413.3 
Turkeys raised _- Se SR ESE a 44, 000 34, 047 | 129. 2 
ES ER SOT Rie “Million pounds. - 121, 500 109, 502 | 111.0 
Eggs produced. -.........-- pattna cite xudipesliaetel | Million dozens. - -- 5, 000 3, 307 | 151.2 
Hogs, net production. -.-- ‘ ...-| Million pounds. -. 20, 500 17, 044 | 120.3 
Cattle and calves, net production. . nee a eM epee S Solecaies 19, 700 15, 702 | 125.5 
ET Ser aS GENIE Dh ansniiote tahiti 1, 280 2,101 | 60.9 
__ SEASTEES SS RARE ESS Bee Oe ae Se RRS PRE EK Lys 9, 400 7,175 | 131.0 
ED IE Pe ae es > wee “TOS 1, 300 981 | 132. 5 
ae ee SES EI EER. (ORs rE 600 876 | 68.5 
a |-----do GRA RO 10, 900 | 10, 044 | 108. 5 
igiiimbeth 2.023) oe Pere. estab leateee 22, 200 19, 076 | 116. 4 
SRR A, a a vg Oye 146 142 | 102.8 
od. TE RIE RE SE RS Ek Million pounds. -. 218 72 58. 6 








1951 Farm PropucTion OUTLOOK 


In considering the general pattern of United States farm production for 
1951 to meet military, civilian, and export requirements, it is assumed that 
the manpower requirement of the military will equal approximately 3,000,000 
men; that the total employment will be in the neighborhood of 68,000,000 
employed, and that the effective demand for food and fiber will be at the highest 
levels in history. To meet the probable needs under these conditions first 
consideration was given to the expansion in production of those commodities 
which will be in relatively short supply. 

The outstanding example of this is cotton, for which an increase of about 
9,000,000 acres is desirable. The short 1950 crop of cotton has required the 
announcement of export controls because the great demand for exports (including 
ECA) if filled would drain off too great a part of the available supplies. Expand- 
ing requirements for meat under the assumed conditions set forth above will 
require greater acreage devoted to the major feed crop—corn. Present con- 
sumption of corn is running at a rate in excess of 3,300,000,000 bushels per 
annum. Production has exceeded this consumption rate in only 2 years of our 
history. Therefore, it is essential that we plan for a high corn production level 
in order to meet feed requirements and to maintain our reserves against possible 
reductions in production due to adverse weather conditions. 

Vegetable oils production should be maintained at a relatively high level. 
The production pattern calls for an acreage of soybeans greater than any year 
in our history except 1950 to supplement large supplies of animal fats and 
imports. Protein feeds also will be made available to meet high livestock 
production requirements. 

While the goal for wheat calls for an acreage of 72,800,000, which is the 

national allotment, it may be expected that the acreage will exceed 75,000,000, 
due to the overplanting of allotment. 

Production of vegetables for processing should be increased somewhat in 
order to meet the requirements of the military and civilian economies. To meet 
potential Asiatic import requirements and domesitc needs it will probably be 
advisable to increase the acreage of rice, 

This desirable production pattern calls for an increase of almost 10,000,000 
acres in intertilled crops and an over-all increase of slightly more than 7,000,000 
acres. It is apparent that in order to meet the requirements indicated farmers 
will need to be assured of the needed supply of materials and labor. 
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FarRM MACHINERY AND REPAIR PARTS 
GENERAL SITUATION 


In order to understand the importance of farm machinery to agricultural pro- 
duction it is desirable to review what has taken place in the mechanization of 
agriculture since the beginning of World War II. In 1941 we had 1,823,000 
tractors on farms. By the close of the war the number had risen to 2,422,000, 
and today we have between 3,800,000 and 4,000,000. These figures clearly show 
why agriculture today is able to produce at the currently high levels needed to 
provide abundant food and fiber supplies for our growing population and to meet 
our foreign commitments. They also illustrate agriculture’s increased depend- 
ence on industry for the essential tools for farm production. 

During this same period the number of horses and mules on farms has declined 
from 13,700,000 head at the beginning of World War II to 12,000,000 head at 
the close of the war, and has continued to decline since the end of the war. It is 
estimated as of January 1, 1950, we had only 7,500,000 head of horses and mules 
on farms, which represents a decline of 4,500,000 head since the close of the war. 
The number will continue to decline. 

Similarly, the number of persons employed on farms has declined. In 1930, 
when war broke out in Europe, we had 11,723,000 persons employed on farms. 
By 1942, when we entered the war, the number had been reduced by 300,000, and 
by the close of the war it had been reduced by 600,000 more, or a total of 900,000. 
Since the end of the war the number of people employed on farms has continued 
to decline. 

In establishing a 1951 requirement for farm machinery, tractors, and repair 
parts, it is necessary that such a requirement meet two objectives. First, it must 
be adequate to meet agricultural goals established for 1951, and, second, it must 
prepare the American farmer to meet future goals at a time when this country 
may be involved in total war. The requirements must represent a volume of 
machinery sufficient for replacements of worn-out equipment; to compensate for 
loss of animal draft power on farms, which is declining at a rate of approximately 
475,000 head per year; and to replace manpower lost to the Armed Forces and to 
essential industries. 

In crder to accomplish these objectives, American farmers will require approxi- 
mately the same quantity of farm machinery as they received in 1949. Because 
there is more farm machinery on farms today than in 1949, about 105 percent of 
repair parts produced in 1949 will be required. The year 1949 has been taken 
as a base since it is the latest year for which actual figures are available. 

Although 1951 requirements will approximate the same quantity of farm ma- 
chinery as was delivered to farmers in 1949, some changes will be needed in the 
pattern of production within this total volume to meet necessary shifts in the 
agricultural pattern. Such shifts will necessitate greater emphasis upon large 
wheel-type tractors, labor-saving harvesting machinery (such as large self-pro- 
pelled combines), pick-up hay balers, corn pickers, field forage harvesters with 
row-crop attachments, and grain and hay-drying equipment. 
pensated by lesser amounts of some other types. 

An attached table shows the numbers of the principal lines of machinery bought 
by farmers during the past 15 years. It is notable that in 1949 farmers with a 
much-reduced labor force bought 1,314 percent as many of the highly efficient 
pick-up hay balers (wire type) as they did in 1940. Similarly, 1949 purchases of 
1,534 percent as many power sprayers as were bought in 1940 reflect the greater 
use of new and more efficient pesticides and weed killers. 


This will be com- 
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1951 desirable acreage 


























[000 omitted] 
Planted acreage 
Commodity 
1951 1937-41 1942-46 
desirable 1950 1949 average | average 
Food grains and pulses: 
ad atten Sean cba dedoewasecududstcsaetes ot 72, 800 71, 525 84, 931 69, 425 63, 168 
Rye pe bowie sabnsincetiddasebansaucm dees 1, 850 1, 852 1, 558 3, 702 2, 408 
ad de ins Gina dag enen see eendmemeopasiit dan 1, 800 1,623 1, 839 1,118 1, 521 
SFL LE LE Me Tae De BIE 1,650 1,642 1, 900 1,975 2,042 
ian DR 2 <7 Satceuninokasnes Geeeaws cb te 250 234 367 286 633 
ae. and forage: 
Rnccteianeitigs niectinerhsaklts git wtesnwngih wast ctpintialinads 88, 000 84, 151 87, 910 91, 763 91, 630 
coe aT env apieipn erudite Sida te sb dhesteetins inka 45, 000 47, 058 44, 525 39, 715 44, 545 
Barley 13, 000 13, 186 11, 208 14, 315 14, 948 
All sorghum, except sirup. --..........-...----.-- 14, 000 15, 612 11, 664 17, 095 16, 395 
ET kis cnwunansurehabines chisel 7, 500 8,370 6, 612 5, 353 7, 089 
Oil and fiber crops: 
Deymenns Gir wems ts. oe cio eed 11, 500 12, 937 9, 912 4, 126 10, 198 
ING Wicd plsy chu baeebnn)osidisenayarns 3, 250 4, 003 5, 199 2, 305 4, 072 
Sen he ncekecnntpeakibasanSesdteaae 28, 000 19, 032 27,719 26, 358 , 200 
Peanuts picked and threshed !__-.__-.--..-_-_._- 1, 800 2,115 2, 332 1,818 3, 251 
Pu OUI 8 as Aci af 2, 400 2, 647 2, 882 2, 363 4, 139 
Vegetables: 
EN os ais aloes dans cctancihnmeakind’ 1, 560 1, 847 1, 924 2, 913 2, 881 
INE a nirndaceedChnanecniecadwniy 580 589 548 737 730 
Truck crops: 
(21) Fresh market !._........-.......--- 1, 730 1, 730 1, 730 1, 725 1, 748 
ie Rake tae a eeeapesese Stages 1, 800 1,750 1,775 1, 496 2, 105 
Hay and seed crops: All tame hay........._-......-- 60, 000 60, 813 57, 917 046 62, 056 
Sugar crops: 
ID casi neta nee dinhs ennhe. on engm cnaeegiaeahininan tl 340 337 338 291 300 
is a detih hud othe waknn aepeeaneiawn 1,010 1,910 769 912 733 
Tobacco: 
1,049 954 935 925 9s4 
428 408 453 395 449 
59 54 60 SUE Biieenelgieenin 
32 29 32 oe DR rie ek 

















1 Harvested. 


Numbers of livestock on farms, Jan. 1, ahd production of livestock and livestock 
products, United States 


























1951, esti- 
Item | Unit 1937-41 1949 1950 mated ! 
On farms, Jan. 1: | 
Horses and mules..- ” MLAs ESET ING i 1, oe Sane LEP pee Ee: 14, - s = at 7 - ba 
Cattle and calves, all.-..........-...-.|-.-- eB OT Dae 67, i 
Sheep and lambs, all---.......-.-.---- tee Rite th ich 51, 857 31, 654 30, 797 30, 600 
RUE BS ood. oe dncwconsecs |- Ors! Mek hepbas>. 376, 566 | 412,997 | 442,168 420, 000 
During year: 
Chickens raised... FeO Garr “Sere 665,430 | 746,302 | 670,000 | 635,000 
Commercial broiler production GRATE, EGS TE o abcd Sidlhnn Ge 118,046 | 487,089 | 590,000 610, 000 
ID INES sn xcvoneconseceana EMEPIA sth Se Publ oe 30, 636 41, 965 44, 000 44, 000 
Milk produced - -----.-- vhiewcénedennee a | Milton _ neaoaneen] -.| 107,855 119, 136 121, 500 122, 500 
ee. Se ee ees eee | Million dozens. - 3; oo is 4 R co BY = 
Hogs, net production. -..............- 15, , , ‘ 
Cattle and calves, net production __--- 15, 038 19, 410 19, 700 20, 400 
Sheep and lambs, net production 2,075 1, 313 1, 280 1, 250 
RRA Sy Tae eee a <4 9, 4 9, = 9, 500 
NN SE SA 5 Fe kaw khodee 1,0: 1,3: 1, 1, 325 
NEE RR SII | oi aio Seindecnwneenfounes 884 607 600 600 
5, Sata a ea ES Hie « 8, 573 10, 333 10, 900 11, 400 
Se Re Le eae aT ee fe ees 17,674 | 21,710 | 22,200| 22,825 
PR chic knsihde daetchevinwued .. eee 138. 8 145 146 147 
ER REECE RE Bi ME chs | Million pounds. - - 368 217 218 217 








1 For discussion purposes only; not for publication. 
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FARM MACHINERY 29 


FERTILIZERS 


To implement the proposed 1951 agricultural production program, and at the 
same time build up our soil resources, will require about 1,200,000 tons of nitro- 
gen (N); 2,200,000 tons of phosphate in the form of available phosphoric acid 
(P:0;) ; and 1,300,000 tons of potash (K:0). These quantities of primary plant 
nutrients will produce about 20,000,000 tons of fertilizer. 

These requirements are based on a survey made in 1948, and upon trends 
in utilization during recent years. They were developed by taking into consider- 
ation the amounts of nitrogen, phosphate, and potash needed in the production 
of major crops. It is estimated that approximately 16 percent of the nitro- 
gen supply, 8 percent of the phosphate, and nearly 11 percent of the potash 
will be required in order to meet the 1951 cotton goal. Corn and forage crops 
will require about 30 percent of the nitrogen, 18 percent of the phosphates, and 
21 percent of the potash. Small-grain crops will require 17 percent of the nitro- 
gen, 23 percent of the phosphate, and 21 percent of the potash. Hay and pasture 
will require about 10 percent of the nitrogen, 30 percent of the phosphate, and 
19 percent of the potash. Collectively, these major crops require about three- 
fourths of the amount necessary for agriculture in 1951. 

The consumption of plant-food nutrients in the United States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico from 1934-35 to date is shown in the attached tabulation. 

Nitrogen.—Agricultural use of nitrogen is now at the million-ton mark, nearly 
21% times the consumption during the 1939-40 fertilizer year. Moreover, because 
of its dual role as a plant-food element and as a component of explosives, nitro- 
gen represents a special problem during an emergency program. Assuming ex- 
ports of 100,000 tons of nitrogen, industrial and nonagricultural requirements 
of 400,000 tons, and normal imports of 200,000 tons, there is adequate fixed 
nitrogen capacity in this country, provided the plants are enabled to operate 
at desired levels of production, to furnish the balance of 1,000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen required to meet agriculture’s need of approximately 1,200,000 tons indi- 
cated above. It should be emphasized that this forecast is based on the assump- 
tions stated. Any defense requirements beyond present estimates, increases in 
exports, or reductions in imports would adversely affect the amount of nitro- 
gent available for agriculture. 

The foregoing capacity estimate does not include the Army-owned synthetic 
ammonia plant at Morgantown, W. Va., with an estimated annual capacity 
of 200,000 tons of fixed nitrogen which has been closed since May of this year. 

To provide assurance that no severe cut in supplies of nitrogen for domestic 
use, and to take care of possible exports for rehabilitation programs, the Depart- 
ment recommended that the Morgantown plant be reactivated. 

Phosphates.—There is domestic installed capacity to produce annually 2,500,- 
000 tons of available phosphoric acid (P.0;) in the form of normal super- 
phosphate and wet base goods, and more than 500,000 tons (P:0;) as triple super- 
phosphate, making a total of 2,800,000 tons. As shown by the attached tabula- 
tion, the 1949-50 deliveries of available phosphoric acid, essentially synonymous 
with production amounted to approximately 2,125,000 tons P.O; basis. Exports 
were less than 5 percent and imports were insignificant. From a production 
standpoint, there is ample capacity to meet estimated 1951 requirements. One 
possible bottleneck is the fairly tight sulfuric acid situation which, if certain 
defense demands accelerate, could infringe on the supply for superphosphate 
manufacture. 

Potash.—Deliveries of potash from domestic production for agricultural use 
during 1949-50, which were essentially the same as production, were slightly 
under 1,000,000 tons K.0. This figure, however, reflects a cut-back of some 150,- 
000 tons resulting from a work stoppage of 6 weeks’ duration. Present domestic 
capacity is estimated at more than 100,000 tons NO per month. New and 
enlarged facilities should make it possible to meet the increased demand in 
1951. However, 85 percent of the United States production originates in the 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., area and requires rail transportation. Hence the movement 
is particularly sensitive to rail tie-ups and boxcar shortages. 
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Plant food* consumption in continental United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
1934-35 through 1948+49,7 with estimated supply for 1949-50 


























| | 
he Available 
Fertilizer year awe phosphoric ree Total pe pe 
| . | acid (P05) . 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
312, 000 | 597, 000 307, 000 1, 216, 000 68. 86 
350, 000 673, 000 350. 000 1, 373, 000 77.75 
411, 000 794, 000 416, 000 1, 621, 000 91.79 
384, 000 | 744, 000 393, 000 1, 521, 000 86. 13 
, 000 | 789, 000 409, 000 1, 596, 000 90. 37 
419, 000 912, 000 435, 000 1, 766, 000 100. 00 
458, 000 984, 000 467, 000 1, 919, 000 108. 66 
409, 000 1, 131, 000 547,.000 2, 087, 000 118.18 
509,000 | 1, 237,000 643, 000 2, 389, 000 135. 28 
640, 000 1, 408, 000 649, 000 2, 897. 000 152. 72 
630,000 | —-:1, 354, 000 729, 000 2; 713,000 153. 62 
701,000 | 1, 553, 000 807, 000 3, 061, 000 173. 33 
784,000 | 1, 736, 000 858, 000 3, 378, 000 191,28 
857,000 | ‘1, 854, 000 921, 000 3, 632, 000 205. 66 
920,000 | —-:1, 942, 000 1, 073, 000 3, 935, 000 222. 82 
1,030,000 | 2,050, 000 1,075, 000 4, 155, 000 235, 28 








1 Plant food nutrients contained in commercial fertilizer. 
2 Figures for 1934-35 through 1948-49 based on data compiled by Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 


Agricultural Engineering, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
3 Estimated quantities available for use by farmers based on Bureau of Census and Bureau of Mines 


reports and special reports supplied to OMF-PMA by industry components. 
AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 


To meet the proposed production program for 1951, with a reasonable allow- 
ance for maintenance of farm plant and equipment, will require approximately 
1,932,000,000 10-hour days of labor. This is approximately the same number of 
man-days as were required in 1949, with due consideration being given to the 
fact that man-day requirements for a given quantity of agricultural production 
have gradually decreased since 1940 because of technological improvements in 
and increased use of machinery, fertilizers, and insecticides. 

On basis of analysis by the Labor Department, it is evident that the current 
total labor force is nearly fully employed. The presently estimated unemploy- 
ment of only slightly more than 2,000,000 is indicative of the virtually full em- 
ployment situation of the economy. The proportion of the population above the 
age of 14 not in the labor force is less than in 1940. The high level of non-farm- 
civilian production since World War II has resulted in the retention in indus- 
trial employment of much farm labor drawn into such employment since 1940. 
Agriculture does not now have the underemployed manpower reserves on farms 
that existed in the pre-World War II period. The expansion of the armed serv- 
ices, the defense-industry programs, and the possibility of increased foreign-aid 
commitments will result in further pressures to draw farm workers into indus- 
trial employment during 1951. 

The current high level of farm technology creates a problem of manpower sup- 
ply beyond the question of the availability of a force numerically adequate to 
meet agricultural man-day requirements. It necessitates the retention of or 
obtaining of workers with the skills requisite to the more scientific methods of 
agriculture and to modern farm-machinery operation and maintenance. While 
this problem of retention of skilled workers is more readily apparent in the 
mechanized phases, such as in grain and cotton production, it is equally appli- 
cable in other more highly specialized activities such as in dairying. In general, 
on basis of present manpower requirements for the Armed Forces, selective serv- 
ice withdrawals are not expected to be a major factor in limiting agriculture 
production in 1951. A more serious problem will be the attraction into indus- 
trial employment, such as aircraft, of skilled farm workers. Attention should 
be given to the problem of stabilization of this type of employment on farms. 

The needs for additional seasonal workers in 1951 will be primarily for cot- 
ton. The production program calls for an increase in cotton acreage to 28,000,000 
acres from the 19,000,000 acres of 1950. The man-day requirements for this crop 
are calculated at 267,500,000 man-days, as compared with 192,600,000 man-days 
for the current year. A continued tightening of the labor market will make it 
more difficult to meet the additional labor requirements for the increased 1951 
production. Attention should be given to the problem of providing sufficient 
labor to assure meeting this production program. 
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The production program for 1951 calls for maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 
and sugar crops at approximately 1950 levels. Assuming no abnormal weather 
conditions, no significant change is seasonal labor requirements for these crops 
in 1951 can be expected. Because of the location of much of this commercial 
production in areas near to large industrial consuming centers and areas of 
potential expansion in industrial mobilization, an increasing movement of labor 
from some of these sections to industrial employment can, however, be expected. 
Because of this fact and the historic problem of providing an adequate supply 
of seasonal labor, there will undoubtedly be more spot labor shortages in the 
harvesting and processing of these commodities during 1951 than in the last 
few years. Plans should be immediately developed for meeting this problem. 


PESTICIDES 
GENERAL SITUATION 


The agricultural consumption of insecticides has grown enormously in the 
past decade. At the beginning of the period the materials in most use were 
inorganic or botanical products such as lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, copper 
fungicides, rotenone, and pyrethrum. The annual consumption of these amounted 
at that time to about 145,000,000 pounds. At present the quantity of these 
items consumed in agriculture is not much less than then, despite large scale 
replacement by several synthetic organic insecticides. DDT, benzene hexa- 
chloride, and certain other synthetic insecticides were introduced into agricul- 
tural practices only since 1945 but by 1950 were utilized to the extent of about 
100,000,000 pounds. This figure, however, does not reveal the true extent of 
insecticide expansion because, whereas the older materials could be applied 
effectively only when undiluted or with little dilution, the new organic insecti- 
cides are generally used at relatively high dilution. For dusting purposes these 
newer insecticides may be used at as low as 1 percent strength. For spray 
purposes they are usually provided in the form of 25 to 50 percent wettable 
powders of emulsible concentrates for dilution to such levels as one-half to 
1 pound of the active ingredient to 100 gallons, as compared to 3 pounds for 
lead arsenate. One hundred million pounds of the synthetic organic insecticides 
therefore are equivalent to many times that quantity of the older materials 
in effectiveness, crop coverage, and dollar value. 

Insect infestations were particularly severe during both 1949 and 1950. Con- 
sumption of pest-control chemicals in agriculture during the 1950 season appears 
to have been the heaviest on record, with crop protection being adequate in 
most cases. 

It should be borne in mind that consumption of insecticides and fungicides 
is more dependent upon infestation build-up than crop acreages. The trend 
continues toward increased use of synthetic organic chemicals and reduced 
consumption of arsenicals and botanical products, largely due to greater effec- 
tiveness of the synthetic organics. 

Fewer applications of synthetic organic pesticides are required for pest con- 
trol, particularly in fruit spraying. This is a labor-saving factor. For instance, 
two-thirds to three-fourths of labor requirements for codling moth control on 
apples is saved by use of DDT. 

For a number of serious pests, synthetic organic chemicals provide the first 
practical means of effective control. This is true of pests of such field crops 
as alfalfa, also of corn borer on corn; likewise of secondary pests of both 
potatoes and cotton which formerly were responsible for considerable annual 
losses of these crops. 

The long-term policy of educating growers to use pesticides as a preventive 
measure tends to increase consumption but this gradual increase is overshadowed 
by consumption peaks to control such epidemics of pests as were experienced 
during 1949 and 1950. 

Production of synthetic organic pesticides is at present generally in close bal- 
ance with use requirements. In fact, the demand for particular organics has in 
some cases been ahead of supply, and substitutes were required to some extent in 
1950 on such crops as cotton. However, the present lack of inventories lends 
special significance to production figures in the estimation of 1951 requirements. 

The impact of large withdrawals by the Defense Department of pesticides and 
of the basie chemicals for their manufacture would necessitate shifts to sub- 
stitute materials for agricultural use. For some purposes usage may be shifted 
from one synthetic organic insecticide to another without too great loss of effec- 
tiveness, but this is not generally true for all major pests. If arsenicals and 
botanicals were to be depended upon for a major share in insect control, consid- 
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erable sacrifices in effectiveness against the insects aud in efficient utilization 
of labor would be made at the cost of crop production. 


REQUIREMENTS 


DDT and related chemicals.—It is estimated that agriculture should have avail- 
able in 1951 about 15 percent more DDT and related chemicals (methoxychlor, 
TDK, etc.) than were consumed in the 1950 crop year. This increase is based 
largely upon boll-worm control on increased cotton acreage and upon normal 
increase in demend. 

Benzene hexachloride and lindane.—Estimated requirements of benzene hexa- 
chloride (including lindane) in 1951 are about 30 percent heavier than 1950 
consumption. Benzene hexachloride is a leading cotton insecticide for the 
control of boll weevil. At the same time it controls a number of secondary pests 
which would reduce production appreciably. Refined benzene hexachloride, 
known as lindane, is required for much of the fly control in dairy barns and for 
louse control on dairy animals as a replacement for DDT, which has been found 
to be an undesirable contaminent for dairy products. 

Other benzene derivatives,—Agricultural use of 2.4-D and_related_ herbicides 
is expected to increase during 1951 as a means of increasing crop production 
and reducing the labor of weed control. Parathion and related phosphorous 
organics are of growing importance against certain types of insect and related 
pests, A proportion of the chlorinated phenols for use in wood preservation is 
of agricultural interest also. Diphenylamine is a benzene derivative for which 
demand is rather steady from year to year. 

Benzene requirements.—The present tight situation relative to benzene, a 
basic chemical in a wide variety of organic chemical manufactures, has resulted 
in shortages of such materials as DDT and benzene hexachloride for insecticide 
use, and 2,4-D and related herbicides. The amount of benzene necessary to 
produce the 1951 requirements of DDT, benzene hexachloride, and other benzene 
derivatives mentioned above would be about 15 million gallons, depending upon 
the efficiency of the particular producing plant. 

Chlorine requirements.—Chlorine supplies also are short, largely due to strikes 
which have only recently been settled, affecting a large share of the production. 
This situation has had a serious effect, for instance, upon grain fumigant avail- 
ability. Most of the benzene derivatives required in agriculture also require chlo- 
rine in their production. Furthermore, a large quantity of other pesticides are 
chlorinated materials, including liquid grain fumigants, and a number of 
chemicals, such as toxaphene, chlordane, and aldrin, of much importance for 
control of cotton insects and of grasshoppers. Appreciable new production of 
some of these materials in prospect by early 1951 will relieve the situation with 
respect to cotton insect control if sufficient chlorine becomes available to supply 
the increased demand. , 

Botanical insecticides.—Rotenone imports from South America are rather 
stable at about 10,000,000 pounds annually and represent a reasonable figure 
for 1951 requirements. Pyrethrum supplies are inclined to be tight. However, 
pyrethrum production has been increased so that imports in 1951 should be 
adequate and no serious shortage of this insecticide for agricultural use should 
arise. Nicotine is in such supply at the present time that production has 
been curtailed, consumption having been reduced in recent years due to the 
development of synthetic organic insecticides of more general effectiveness when 
used on certain crops. 

Arsenicals.—Arsenical requirements are dependent upon whether adequate 
supplies of more desirable insecticides such as DDT, benzene hexachloride, and 
certain other organics are available. Although DDT has replaced lead arsenate 
to a large extent in codling-moth control in fruit orchards, lead arsenate may 
be in greater demand for apple spraying in 1951 in order to control some pests 
which build up when DDT is used alone. The 1951 requirement for calcium 
arsenate is dependent, first, upon the availability of benzene hexachloride, toxa- 
phene, and aldrin supplies and, second, upon the extent of boll-weevil infesta- 
tions. No shortage of arsenicals should occur if industry has sufficient warning 
as to crop requirements. 

Copper chemicals.—1951 requirements of copper chemicals for plant-disease 
control are expected to be somewhat less than in previous years due to in- 
creased applications of new organic chemicals to control specific diseases. The 
supply appears to be adequate. However, the availability of sufficient copper 
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sulfate to produce these chemicals is dependent upon whether defense projects 
make heavy inroads iito supplies. The situation will require careful watching, 
because substitutes would not be readily available to meet copper sulfate short- 
ages. 

Sulfur—Rather large tonnages of elemental sulfur for dusting crops are 
required. The 1951 consumption will probably be in excess of previous years 
because of extensive use on cotton for red spider control. The supply, how- 
ever, should be adequate unless the tightness of the present sulfur situation 
increases materially. 

Supplies of such materials as lime, tale, and other diluents and additives 
for pesticide formulation appear to be in adequate supply for 1951 requirements. 

The preceding statements relative to pesticide requirements for 1951 may 
be summarized as follows: 


I i acl ch ag hid Sips ag toeeap neque oases neetee oo pounds__ 53, 000, 000 
EN EITC Le IONE A A CE SE do____ 65, 000, 000 
ee ee net "See 36, 000, 000 
i seguir a cn eneety etgietcesewsemanions do___. 2, 350, 000 
Pentachlorophenol __.~_ i eles RB IS Sk ER TES RE ERTS eNO do___. 2,500, 000 
Liquid grain fumigants (includes about 1,600,000 gallons of carbon 
RRA cts 8 Sa let neo mahal + Sa inde ah WAM Do gallons___ 2, 000, 000 
Other chlorinated organic chemicals such as toxaphene, chlordane, 
SESE LEE Le DIES LOE SOE BOL MLE RE: pounds 55, 000, 000 
5 nit emenarevesdeebscreiaeomrennaae do____ 10, 000, 000 
EE ROU RLGERLELISE ESATA AN Ree Ne GSS Ths EET do__.. 2,000, 000 
Teen issih w thab eaelipneneaapioal do_._.. 1, 000, 000 
CRE REN REP PETRA Ne te I CAE ER Ce MILLE DALAM do___. 25, 000, 000 
Nae cathiis mnrenaneaae do____ 35, 000, 000 
Ra MRE RRR MEN SS 7 So Fetht Re ITS RRL a a eo see SN do_... 2, 500, 000 
Copper chemicals, as copper sulfate___._.__.._._.__.__-__-____---_- do___~ 90, 000, 000 
Deeeeuriaes. os medic mercurs... do___. 360, 000 
Te cssepelicsnmemmacgnintiipes tons__ 200, 000 
Gate area Ra aie ite Mace SR Se LTS Re a aN ed geal 150, 000 
Talc, pyrophyllite, and similar diluents__.___.___.____._______-_ adele 75, 000 


DECEMBER 18, 1950. 
Hon. W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SyMinGtTON: In accordance with your request of December 5 we are 
attaching hereto the estimated acreage and production of various crop and live- 
stock items for the years 1949 through 1954. Also attached are tables cov- 
ering requirements for farm machinery, construction and maintenance, repairs 
and operating supplies. The data for the years 1949 and 1950 are estimated. 
The data for the years 1951 through 1954 represent desirable production levels. 

All basic data were compiled by supply estimates committees established 
earlier for each of the various commodity groups for the purpose of determining 
available supplies and estimating future requirements. Agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture represented on these committees include those agencies 
usually concerned with agricultural programing and with estimating and ana- 
lyzing domestic production, foreign supplies, and general agricultural outlook. 

The Department of Defense has furnished this office with a commodity-by- 
commodity estimate of the total military requirements for the 1951-52 fiscal 
year. The ECA and Department of Defense have furnished data on import 
requirements from the United States of ECA countries and Japan, respectively, 
for the 1951-52 period. On the basis of these data, projections were made 
of the later periods through the 1955 fiscal year. In arriving at the United 
States Civilian requirements, consideration was given to desirable per capita 
consumption and population trends. 

All of these estimates were based on the assumptions forwarded by you as 
appendix A. 

Basie data supplied by these committees have been carefully reviewed. Ad- 
justments were made where indicated in order to provide an integrated program 
in which estimates of production and requirements are reasonably consistent 
as between commodities and with respect to the over-all agricultural economy. 
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The over-all review which we have developed indicates that even after making 
necessary adjustments in requirements to meet the criteria of what is possible 
for certain crops, we will need a level of production in 1951 and in the later 
years greater than any previously attained in this country. The production 
called for in 1951 would equal about 145 percent of the 1935-39 average as com- 
pared with the peak of 140 percent in 1949. In 1950 production was 136 percent 
of the 1935-39 average. This level of required production increases gradually 
and reaches approximately 150 percent by 1955. 

In the case of flaxseed the requirements would be substantially greater unless 
substantial imports are received during the 1952-55 period. These imports of 
either flaxseed or linseed oil would come mainly from the Argentine. 

In the case of wool the figures indicated represent estimated production in 
the United States and not requirements. However, it is not anticipated at this 
time that all of the additional United States requirements can be met through 
imports. Therefore, it is probable that there will be an imbalance between 
requirements and available supplies. Domestic production probably can be 
increased slowly. 

Wheat production requirements are high in order to provide for possible 
emergency feed programs and unforeseen export demands. The current rate 
of corn consumption is at record levels and the carry-over on October 1, 1951, 
will be below desirable levels. The large stocks of wheat could be made avail- 
able for feed to supplement production deficiencies in later years. 

To summarize, the total acreage required in 1951 for intertilled crops is about 
157 million acres or about 10.7 million acres greater than were devoted to inter- 
tilled crops in 1950. However, this is approximately the same acreage as was 
planted to intertilled crops in the 1942-46 period. The 1951 requirements for 
close-sown crops equal about 136.8 million acres or about 2.7 million acres less 
than was sown in 1950. Total acreage of hay needed is 72.4 million acres or a 
reduction of 4.1 million acres from 1950. The total of 366.5 million acres needed 
to meet anticipated 1951 requirements exceed the 1950 planted acreage by about 
3.5 million acres. 

There is no question that the next few years will call more heavily on our 
farmers and farm resources than at any time in our history. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK WOOLLEY, Deputy Administrator. 
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Acreage requirements, 1949 through 1954 

































































| } 
Crops 1949 ! 1950 ! | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| 
INTERTILLED | 
Soybeans for beans ?...__...._-...-___- 9, 912 12, 937 13, 000 12, 850 12, 675 12, 580 
ro EEN PSE AE See eae Se 27,719 18, 654 28, 400 28, 000 27, 500 | 27, 500 
OMRON Bas 55 8S 5d 8 55s TU 1, 630. 3 1, 626. 7 1,728 1, 747 1,718 | 1, 726 
OI in parosenn toned 1, 923.6 1, 846. 6 1, 560 1, 560 1, 550 | 1, 550 
Sweetpotatoes. ..-- 2.22 548.0 589. 2 598 601 597 | 607 
DA ADGe des Uccenteknacenwineda 87, 910 84, 151 88, 000 88, 000 88, 000 | 88, 000 
Sorghums, grain ??__..._............. 6, 612 8, 370 8, 500 | 7, 100 7, 600 | 8,350 
| 1, 900 1, 642 1, 689 1,918 1, 905 | 1, 937 
oe OE Sa oe 367 234 329 329 320 | 318 
Sorghums, all except sirup... ...._._- “¢ 11, 664 15, 612 12, 500 13, 200 13, 700 | 14, 500 
OS EL lc in le RTS TES 769 1,010 1,010 860 860 | 860 
Sugarcane, sugar, and seed ._._____._- 338 337 340 321 321 | 321 
Peanuts, picked and threshed..__-___- 2, 332 2,115 1, 960 1, 865 1, 830 | 1,815 
Truck crops: ; 
Fresh market (25)?_............_.. 1, 894 1, 845.7 1,975 2, 038 2, 092 2, 148 
Processed (11)*..................-- 1,729 , 638 1, 850 1, 980 2, 020 2, 020 
CERO FS... on scnn-- enekts eaniedeontebane 1, 652 1, 635 1, 635 1, 635 1, 635 1, 635 
Total intertilled..............-- 152, 287.9 | 145,873.2 | 156,574 | 156,899 | 156,723 | 157,517 
CLOSE SOWN 
(NR IEE ERE es RE NAR ot AY Ne 84, 931 71, 525 72, 800 72, 800 72, 800 | 72, 800 
Matic dab cecccscvcaubcvouusiddecd 1, 558 1, 852 1, 500 1, 800 1, 800 | 1, 800 
in iad Dame nheowmogeiions 1, 839 - 1, 633 1, 868 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
LA ions ctuntaneadgecacendssea 5, 199 4, 003 3, 850 | 4, 500 4, 500 4, 500 
ei aac on camming i dieaoreigm atin 44, 525 47, 058 44,161 | 44,290 43, 677 43, 710 
in a. aks wraiinis etieesgee am muiieie 11, 208 13, 186 12, 364 | 13, 450 13, 600 13, 600 
TE diisermemeoaiesccmencccessss 291 283 283 | 283 283 283 
Total, close sown... .........-... 149, 551 139, 540 136,826 | 138,923 | 138, 460 138, 493 
Total, cultivated crops_......... 301, 638.9 | 285,413.2 | 293,400 | 295,822 | 295, 183 296, 010 
EN sa cdeiicnaakbaginn cctnnudndh 72, 835 76, 600 72,450 | 72,450 72, 450 72, 450 
Winter cover crop seeds ?5___________. 684 1,079 642 | 460 556 652 
Other legume and grasses ?#_____..___- 4, 428 5, 296 5,256 | 5, 339 5, 426 5, 443 
Total excluding legume and } 
SMR cthevidenmenctceasikche 375, 357.9 | 363, 092.2 366, 492 | 368, 732 368, 189 369, 112 











11949 and 1950 estimated. 

2? Harvested. 

3 Excluded from total; included in ‘‘Sorghums, all except sirup.” 

* Includes cowpeas for peas, velvet beans, popcorn, broomcorn, and mung beans. 

5 Includes Austrian winter peas, vetches, crimson clover, common ryegrass, lupine, and wild peas. 

® Includes alfalfa, 5 clovers, timothy, lespedeza, redtop, perennial ryegrass, sudan and orchard grass and 
meadow fescue, crested wheatgrass, bromegrass, red, tall, and chewing fescue. 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATED FARM-MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS, DECEMBER 
18, 1950 


FARM MACHINERY, EXCEPT CRAWLER TRACTORS 


The 1949 information is based upon the 1949 census of manufacturers. 

All figures on farm machinery, including crawler tractors, are based upon the 
value of shipments by manufacturers. 

It is estimated that the volume of farm machinery and equipment, including 
attachments produced during the calendar year 1949, will be needed again in 
1951. The Secretary of Agriculture so advised the Secretary of Commerce in 
a letter dated October 26, 1950. 

If we were to assume that farm production would remain static during the 
years 1951 to 1955 this same output of machinery would be required in each of 
these years. This would be needed for the following three purposes: To replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment; to compensate for the continuing loss of work 
stock and labor in line with present trends; and to continue the general trend 
toward farm mechanization. However, the following index of production has 
been separately established as the food program required under the assumptions 
given: 1950, 100.0; 1952, 103.0; 1953, 104.5; 1954, 106.0; 1955, 107.5. 

The 1949 volume of production of tractors and other machinery has accord- 
ingly been adjusted to conform to these levels of farm production and also to 
the average January-June 1950 factory prices for farm machinery. 
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The production of repair parts under normal conditions averages about 20 
percent as much as the dollar value of new units and:attachments made, aeccord- 
ing to representatives of the farm-machinery industry. This rate has been used 
in the estimates for the years 1952-55. 

With reference to the 1951 requirements for new machinery, one-half of the 
1949 output of the industry is used as the estimate for the first 6 months of the 
year. This is the requirement stated by the Secretary of Agriculture in the above- 
mentioned letter. In that letter our requirement for repair parts was stated as 
105 percent of the 1949 output. So one-half of that amount is used here. 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 


While the formal request for these estimates from NSRB fails to mention 
crawler tractors, we were asked verbally to include them. 

Requirements for new crawler tractors have been developed on the same basis 
as for the other farm machinery. 

The repair-parts requirement for the period January-June 1951 has been fixed 
at one-half of the 1949 production multiplied by 105 percent, as explained above. 
For the years 1952-55 they are estimated at 53 percent of the value of new 
crawlers to be produced. That was the average-value ratio of parts to new units 
manufactured in the most recent 3 years for which data is available, 1947 to 1949. 


TABLE II.—Statement of requirements for farm machinery, construction, and 
MRO 


1949 FISCAL YEAR 





























Materials (tons) 
Item Value | * ae 
| | Carbon Alloy Conver Alumi- 
| | steel steel ppe num 
1, Farm machinery: | 
(a) Farm machinery (except | 
crawler tractors): 
(1) Wheel tractors......| $689, 400,000 | 451,000 |..........1..........-f-..--.....}.....-.... 
(2) Other farm machin- | 
> RR EET Do gs CE RADE BOR ot Aaa See) SiS ey 
(3) Repair DETTE. since vie | RO GI Aagevcnnd vubittnccuninipdascunnastasedeebieriaeligupee 
(6) Crawler tractors: ! } 
(1) Crawler tractors __- | 40, 100, 000 Ee: are! Ce ASEN SEMEL OIP SD, BAe Rea 
(2) Repair parts__---.- ee Be ee elie Se? Fe Ree Tee 
2. Construction: } 
(a) On-farm_._- eee Fk tS Ree 240, 000 |.....-.-.- 24, 457 10, 052 
(6) Food- -processing - none anaes é 382, 847,000 |.....----- 498, 000 |.......-.-- 11, 294 4, 889 
Ue” eS eae 434, 830,000 |.......--- | $74, O00: 1.24.20. 2, 168 35, 323 
FIRST HALF 1951 FISCAL YEAR 
| 
1, Farm machinery: | 
(a) Farm machinery (except | 
crawler tractors): } , 
(1) Wheel tractors Re reer tam. COTS Mar, See 
(2) — farm machin- | | 
BE ARETE ae ea a REALS AT es 
(3) meals So. °F ha on aceon Ga ha cas 4ik- lds cide 
(6) Crawler tractors: ! | 
(1) Crawler tractors....| 20,050,000 | 6,100 |_.........]..-...-.--].---------|.-----+0- 
(2) Repair parts_._--..-- Ce Ge fcsee oh. eee oc ce add atsctaipeea’ 
2. Construction: | 
3 ete Sie ee | 376,972,000 |.......... 145, 000 |....-....- 12, 631 5, 087 
(b) Food processing--...-....--.-- 209, 385, 000 |........-. RT fecnactenuae 6,177 2, 674 
3. MRO (on-farm) -__.._.....-.- jwausee | 152, 190, 000 |--- eect 632, 000 }....-...-.- 2, 269 27, 188 
{ 
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TABLE II.—Statement of requirements. for farm machinery, construction, and 
MRO—Continued 


1952 FISCAL YEAR 
































Materia.s (tons) 
Item Value eer } 
ohunits | Carbon | Alloy Copper | Alumi- 
stel steel pper | num 
! 
1. Farm machinery: 
(a) Farm Pethionce (except 
crawler tractors): 
(1) Wheel tractors. _._- $304, 000,000 | 465,000 |.........-]..-.--2 22 2}---- bea tees 
(2) Other farm ma- 
| ee aaa | AAR SI RN: SRT aaa eee 
(3) Repair parts Peer enes silat se encin, SS acaba Metis! KGa a aie 
(6) Crawler tractors: ! 
(1) Crawler tractors.._- 41, 300, 000 | Aaa RL een ML maT ae, Pea eT 
(2) Repair parts........ |S RES RS Se ES META 
2. Construction: 
ep: Ce SS ire es 753, 945, 000 |_...._._- 289, 000 |........_- 23, 451 10, 174 
(6) Food-processing_........._- 427, 062, 000 on ne 12, 598 5, 454 
3. MRO (on-farm)_.........-....-_... ef 3 eeeiaee |1, 244, 000 a SS 3, 180 54, 376 
| 
1953 FISCAL YEAR 
1. Farm-machinery: 
(a) Farm machinery (except 
crawler tractors): 
(1) Wheel tractors_...__ eareneee | 670,000 foe a ee 
(2) Other farm ma- 
chinery icecceabess _ | REMORSE DAPI ESS Fabel, mca ee Ame 
(3) Repair parts eee. bib RE GRRE Ss ERC a] PRS Seca 
(6) Crawler tractors: 
(1) Crawler east 41, 900, 000 ESS rere es IRS SaaS 
(2) Repair parts__.__.__ Aaa: EIS Re) ph Lae diaiien 9 Aes 
2. Construction: 
(a) a EPEC Nea Slee en 753, 945,000 |........_- 20, O08 foie 22, 534 10, 174 
(b) Food-processing............ 433, 281,000 |.......__- 564,000 |........_. 12, 781 5, 533 
3. MRO (on-farm)... 304, 381, 000 in andachf iD Lan ancatons 4, 811 54, 376 











1954 FISCAL YEAR 





_ 


- MRO (on-farm) 


. Farm machinery: 


(a) Farm machinery (except 
crawler tractors): 

(1) Wheel tractors ____- 

(2) — machin- 

(3) Repair pests... 
(b) — tractors: ! 

(1) Crawler tractors___- 

(2) Repair parts..._..- 


. Construction: 


ey ee. ul ed 
(6) Food processing.........._. 


$518, 800, 000 
902, 000, 000 
000 


’ 


42, 500, 000 
22, 500, 000 


829, 339, 000 
439, 500, 000 
334, 819, 000 

















1955 FISCAL YEAR 





2. 


3. 


. Farm machinery: 


(a) Farm machinery (except 
crawler tractors): 
(1) Wheel tractors______ 
(2) Other farm ma- 
chinery........... 
(3) Repair parts_...___- 
(6) Crawler tractors: ! 
(1) Crawler tractors... 
(2) Repair parts_..._._. 
Construction: 
ep Me, ree aes 
(6) Food processing 
M RO (on-farm) 





$528, 100, 000 
914, 700, 000 
288 000 


43, 200, 000 
22, 900, 000 


904, 734, 000 
445, 720, 000 





eae att 





580, 
1, 594, 000 














' Requested verbally for guidance of Department of Commerce in computing total crawler tractor require- 
ments. ; 
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ATTACHMENT No. 2 
DECEMBER 18, 1950. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATED FOOD PROCESSING CONSTRUCTION 


Data for this report were obtained from a number of agencies and persons. 
Assumptions used were those outlined in the NSRB confidential document 
entitled “Instructions for Preparation and Presentation of Programs and Pro- 
gram Requirements—Appendix A Assumptions,” dated December 4, 1950. 

The requirements are based on the assumption that there will be no actual 
war but that we will be in a period of full mobilization with the building of 
facilities to withstand a war. If a full-scale war occurs within the perioa 
covered by this report, the figures would not be applicable as construction for 
food processing might then be limited to (1) replacement, (2) maintenance, 


and (3) to take care of new products or increased acreage. 

The following food-processing industries, which are listed in tne 1947 Quete 
of Manufacturers, General Summary, are included in these tabulations. In 
addition, figures have been added for cotton ginning, delinting, and storage, as 
well as a comparatively small figure for programs not otherwise listed: 


Meat products: 
Meat packing, wholesale 
Prepared meats 
Poultry dressing, wholesale 
Dairy products: 
Creamery butter 
Natural cheese 
Concentrated milk 
Ice cream and ices 
Special dairy products 
Grain mill products: 
Flour and meal 
Prepared animal feeds 
Cereal preparations 
Rice cleaning and polishing 
Blended and prepared flour 
Bakery products: 
Bread and other bakery products 
Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels 
Sugar: 
Raw cane sugar 
Cane-sugar refining 
Beet sugar 
Confectionery and related products: 
Confectionery products 
Chocolate and cocoa products 
Chewing gum 
Beverages : 
Bottled soft drinks 
Malt liquors 
Malt 
Wines and brandy 
Distilled liquors, except brandy 


Miscellaneous food preparations: 
Leavening compounds 
Shortening and cooking oils 
Oleomargarine 
Corn products 
Flavorings 
Vinegar and cider 
Manufactured ice 
Macaroni and spaghetti 
Liquid, frozen, and dried eggs 
Food preparations, n. e. s. 

Tobacco manufacturers : 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 

Soap and related products : 

Soap and glycerin 
Sulfonated oils and assistants 

Gum and wood chemicals: 
Hardwood distillation 
Softwood distillation 

Gum naval stores (steam distilled} 

Vegetable and animal oils: 
Cottonseed oil mills 
Linseed oil mills 

Soybean oil mills 
Vegetable oil mills, n. e. c. 
Marine animal oils 
Grease and tallow 
Fatty acids 
Animal oils, n. e. ¢. 
Cotton ginning, delinting and storage 


Monetary values are given in first half 1950 dollars. 
Conversion factors for metal in construction were arrived at by figures fur- 








nished by the Building Materials Division of NPA and by our own adjustments. 
The requirements for the various years were arrived at as follows: Construc- 
tion figures for 1947 were given in 1947 Census of Manufacturers and by the 
Cotton Branch of PMA. These figures were converted to 1949 requirements by 
multiplying by 110 percent, which figure was obtained from data contained in 
trade journals. Figures for years subsequent to 1950 were adjusted in accord- 
ance with Index of Production figures developed by the Office of Requirements 
and Allocations. They were modified slightly to conform to actual construction 
within the industry in 1949 and estimates of “Food Industries,” February 1949. 
Source material indicates that the dollar volume of industrial construction de- 
elined from 1947 to 1949. Conversely, the volume of food-processing construc- 


tion increased during this 3-year period. The reason is that during World War 
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II all types of construction were curtailed and limited to the essential. There 
was a limited amount of food-processing construction which included essential 
replacement and expansion only where absolutely essential to prevent the waste 
of food or to supply requirements of the military and lend-lease. Dried milk 
plants are an example of the latter. Controls were maintained on construction 
through 1946 and into 1947. From 1947 through 1950 the food-processing in- 
dustry was in a program renovation and expansion which had been delayed by 
wartime restrictions. 

In estimating material requirements the following factors were used : 


{Tons per million dollars industrial construction] 


(RENEE Tearietea tet Celeb Sie le REI ACRES A SEE AR REL RI AP IG RE SOR ANE SATE OEE 1, 325 

ag OR Ae SIRE AAR RS BE EEE Sah pt RSE ee A EE Ol FS Bi eae 30 

cs ee ee ee a ee ia eee aiken Dba ence 13 
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DECEMBER 18, 1950. 
ATTACHMENT No. 3 


STATEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS FOR ON-FARM CONSTRUCTION AND MRO (ON-FARM) 


I. Introduction.—Considering the short length of time permitted for preparing 
this statement and the fact that many of the sources for the required information 
that existed during World War II have since been removed, it must be understood 
that this statement is only approximate. While based on the most reliable 
records obtainable, it reflects many calculations based on trends, relative factors, 
and estimates obtained from industry and Government sources, and our own 
judgment based on the personal knowledge of members of our staff. It is con- 
fidently expected, however, that the statement will serve adequately for broad 
forecasts and that similar statements that may be required in future will improve 
in authenticity as our sources of information improve. 

Il. Valwe of on-farm construction and MRO. The total figures shown in the 
statement are in terms of 1949 dollars, cover costs of both materials and labor, 
include costs of construction and MRO for service buildings and land betterment, 
but do not include costs of construction and MRO for operators’ dwellings. 
“Service buildings” include barns and other buildings used in production, other 
than operators’ dwellings and fences, windmills, and wells. “Land betterment” 
includes irrigation only. 

The source of the 1949 totals for on-farm.construction and MRO for service 
buildings was Construction and Construction Materials, Statistical Supplement, 
May 1950, Construction Volume and Costs, 1915-49, published by the Department 
of Commerce. The 1949 totals for new construction shown in this publication 
were obtained from the Division of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics ; but the 1949 totals for MRO shown were projected by the 
Department of Commerce, using survey figures for 1946 obtained from BAE as a 
basis and adjusting these figures by factors based on other available data, such 
as farm income. As stated in Miscellaneous Publication No. 703, BAE arrived 
at totals for new construction and MRO for 1946 by a sample survey, and 
“I stimates for other years are in part derived from annual census reports on 
factory-made equipment for farm use. But for the most part, they can only be 
approximated from changes in farm construction costs and changes in such 
indicators of physical volume as (1) lumber consumption on farms, (2) sales of 
building materials in rural areas, and (3) nonfarm residential construction.” 

The sources of the 1949 totals for on-farm construction and MRO for land 
betterment were the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, and the 
Agricultural Program Branch, PMA, and the figures reached were admittedly in- 
complete and to a large extent hypothetical. Land betterment would include 
irrigation, drainage, and even soil-conservation treatments; but, since drainage 
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is done principally by the States and counties, and there is no measure of the 
eonstruction and MRO costs in soil conservation, the totals for land betterment 
refiect only irrigation costs. These were reached by calculating the additional 
acreage put under irrigation during 1949, from agricultural survey figures ob- 
tained from the Agricultural Program Branch, PMA, multiplied by average costs 
per acre for construction and MRO. ‘The average costs were caleulated by using 
figures supplied by the Bureau of the Census from the 1940 census, converted 
into 1949 dollars by using the price indexes for construction materials and 
labor obtained from the Department of Comemrce. 

It may be interesting to note that whereas the total costs for service buildings 
for MRO for 1949 were 46.5 percent of the new construction costs, the MRO costs 
for land betterment were only 1 percent of the new construction costs. 

Projections for the first 6 months of 1951 and for the fiscal years 1951-52, 
1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 were based on the indexes provided in the as- 
sumptions. 

III. Requirements of carbon and alloy steel.—Since our primary source for 
steel requirements is the actual consumption in 1949, we first calculated ton- 
nages derived from tonnage totals of production and shipments of the steel 
industry for that year. These totals were obtained from the 1949 Annual Stat- 
tistical Report of the American Iron and Steel Institute, plus figures reported 
by some small producers, such as producers of bale ties, whose production and 
shipment figures are known not to be included in the institute's report. 

Since it is known that only negligible amounts of alloy steel in mill forms 
and shapes are taken for on-farm use, we calculated consumption and require- 
ments of carbon steel only. Moreover, since it is known that not all forms and 
shapes of carbon steel are taken in significant amounts for on-farm use, we cal- 
caleulated consumption and requirements of certain forms and shapes only, as 
follows: Pipe and tubing, sheets, nails, and staples, woven wire fencing, barb 
and twisted wire, drawn wire, and bale ties and spooled wire. However, in 
order to provide for the small quantities of other forms and shapes that might 
be taken for on-farm use, we added to the totals an arbitrary tolerance of 2 
percent. 

In calculating consumption and future requirements for on-farm, derived from 
the total tonnage production and shipment figures reported by the steel industry 
for the Nation at large, we were compelled to use factors reached by estimate. 
As yet we have been unable to locate any source for data on the tonnages of steel 
products that go to the farm market, since the farm trade customarily procures 
these products, not directly from the producers, but from wholesaling and retail- 
ing distributors; and since these distributors also sell the same products in non- 
farm markets, and no known tabulation is made of the distributors’ sales of these 
products by different classes of trade or markets, we could only use as bases 
the total production and shipment figures for the industry and convert them by 
percentages estimated to represent the “take” of agriculture for on-farm use. 

These percentages, however, were reached after consultation with representa- 
tive members of the steel industry, and were based on and weighted with the 
judgment of our own staff members, who are experienced in the distribution of 
these products in industry and familiar with farm requirements. The estimated 
percentages used were as follows: 


Estimated percentages of shipments to the farm market throtigh distributor 


channels 

Percent 
Ps aE a ac sic ab mornin oss mc une niece napa re eaas tele Taaapaag eet aces ares 
USP AEISSS EES ESS SES Re 2 aR eller DER aS pO A a2 alpen UE Ea: 15 
pg I AR RRR Sep es AEE ER ARNE Nae ae ee es IR SN ae Ot aa 18 
I ni ne ein eg ce nh, ee mae meme aa cen ae aes ae 85 
ee REE RR Ie ete ey nae a vate RS tee ce ORS. TA NERS iw Re 85 
Te a ca pis puecrapncdaeapates Aiea ame erat ace ieee bat oe 5 
Pehle Sint Whe BOON Wile. a ee 75 


Moreover, in distributing the figures thus derived between on-farm construc- 
tion and MRO we also had to use estimates, based on our own knowledge of the 
end uses of the products. The distribution used was as follows: 
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Percentage distribution between new construction and MRO 

















Forms and shapes ——_ MRO 
EE EEL LENE OLED EGA EE) PRLS CATON TOE FE 65. 0 35.0 
 ~gehematr AUG Lie REM PRL ue Abdi. wi bbake ack Madde deca ia dn ditshinn 3= | 15.0 85.0 
Ne eee ee ee ee oe asacemeeocoutidbhatwalees« 50.0 50. 0 
I I ON Boake dow peu Misch daddies sdb set elUeenkGesiadea> | 10.0 90. 0 
I NNUE CRIN HU oo else cnn dmulasaemcbaidaceenandnnduasbcauiabeuice| 10.0 90. 0 
I Oe ie anne So Shs Rate ahiatinacnane Gheeneu-snmeme welhbeuae | TET RE 100.0 
Bee CORO ner SION WIND a. on oo Sis nin Wana batch em cecnecacscbubstiercecuiudi. REE A 100.0 
} 





Since these are only estimates, it should be emphasized that they are intended 
for use in broad forecasts only, and not in making allocations. 

However, in the case of rigid conduit, included with pipe and tubing, we used 
consumption and requirement figures furnished us by REA, as correlated with 
their electrification program, And in the case of bale ties and spooled wire 
(for automatic balers) we obtained fairly firm figures from the industry. 

Forecasts for the first 6 months of 1951 and for the fiscal years 1951-52, 
1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 were reached by using as a base period the 
calendar year 1949 and projecting these periods by use of the factors given in 
the assumptions, and our own judgment based on our knowledge of inventories 
and trends. In the case of forecasts of requirements of materials used by 
farms in connection with rural electrification program, however, the projections 
were calculated in relation to the program schedule, whieh is a reasonably firm 
basis. Similarly, forecasts of requirements of bale ties and spooled wire for 
automatic balers were adjusted in terms of production indexes for cotton, hay, 
and straw. 

IV. Requirements of copper.—In arriving at tonnages consumed in 1949 and 
forecasts of requirements in future, we considered only copper pipe and tubing 
and copper wire mill products, which are the only forms and shapes used by the 
farm trade in significant quantities. 

These figures were supplied by the Rural Electrification Administration and 
were based on what appear to be logical calculations correlated with REA 
programs for farmstead electrification and plumbing. All supporting data, of 
course, is available in our files. 

V. Requirements of aluminum.—The only two forms considered in calculating 
totals for aluminum were roofing and siding, and irrigation pipe. Calculations 
for aluminum roofing and siding were made by the same method as for steel 
roofing and siding, but in the case of irrigation pipe total production and ship- 
ment tonnages were used, since this product is obviously for farm use only. 

VI. Conclusion.—A detailed work sheet and all supporting data for this state- 
ment are available in our files. This data will be adjusted as firmer information 
becomes available to us from additional sources being developed. 


Production requirements of livestock products, 1949 sacichaaed 1954 








Commodity Unit 1949 ! 1950 ! 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Lente 
Beef and veal_..-.-..-- Million pounds carcass weight | 10,770 | 10, 900 a 11,975 | 12,125 | 12, 265 | 12,385 
equivalent, 


Pork (excluding lard) . 10,333 | 11, = 11, 845 | 11,995 | 12,135 | 12, 255 



































Lamb and mutton. - -- 607 ad 630 630 640 650 

C10 BRT sea Ni a cpr igi aires min sauteed 21, 710 | 22, 680 | | 24, 450 24,750 | 25, 040 25, 200 
SS Rrra 5,168 | 5,407 | 5,304] 5,380] 5,451 5.513 5.513 
Chickens... “ oh 3,875 | 4, oor | | 4, oa 4, 282 4,333 | 4,377 
Turkeys_- 779 | 740 804 814 822 
at milk. __ --l5 121, 962 | 123, 326 123, 538 1135, 443 (126, 893 | 120, 113 

Se BE Ry ee oO 111 | 112 | lll | 14 119 127 








1 1949 and 1950 estimated. 
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Crop production requirements in United States, 1949-54 
































Commodity Unit 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Rest ee ae 7 22 
——— 100-pound bags | 27,916) 26,812} 28,715) 26,975) 26,674! 26,222 
m ice. 
Thousands 100-pound bags | 20,059) 14,610} 16,047] 17,260) 17,147] 17, 430 
cleaned basis. 

Parerm 3 , 108 100; 100 100 100 
Winter cover crop seed_| Clean basis 100 pounds ae Ea ee 657, 000) 309, 911) 286,000} 278, 000) 326,000 
Legume and grass seed_|.._. do_. P= atealibalbeeMs Rae Gboi BAS 578, 093) 604, 448) 614, 000) 624, 000 000 
Soybeans............... Millions bushels-__._.....-- 222.3) 281.1) 261.5) 270.0) 270.0) 268.0 
eee Gu eds ih bids =< abinbowebiién 43.7 35. 2 34.3 40. 5 40. 5 40.6 
Cotton (running bales) -| Million bales......_.._..__-. 15.9 9.8 16.0 16.0 16.0 16.0 
Rie dink cecanen Million pounds FSB__..___- 1,876; 1,771 1,450; 1,390) 1,400) 1,410 
Cottonseed ________...-- Thousand tons..._.......... 6,477; 4,031) 6,445) 6,629) 6,571) 6,584 
Potatoes, white. ._.....| Million bushels.._...____._- 402.0} 430.0) 335.0} 335.0) 335.0) 335.0 
ee 54. 2 59.7 59. 2 59. 5 59.1 60.1 

Truck crops: 
Fresh market - - ---- Thousand tons........._..-- 8, 786| 8, 770.0) 8, 888.0} 8, 988.0) 9, 038.0) 9, 088. 0 

rocessed: 
Canned.__....- Thousand cases 24/2’s.......| 233, 600} 203, 621| 228, 870} 255, 152) 248,724) 239, 775 
See Se Million pounds. --.......- 564 590} 644.5) 699.3 710.3, 724.3 
eT ev ie eres — short tons raw 2,084) 2,500} 2,300} 2,300) 2, 2, 300 
ue. 
Total tree nuts........- Shelled basis million pounds 169.0) 130.1) 145.2) 148.2} 1509) 153.6 
Total dried fruit ---...-- Thousand short tons.....--- 502.2} 356.3) 403.0) 408.2} 412.2) 416.2 
pS TIRE Million pounds__.._........| 227.0) 234.2] 21%.0) 221.0) 224.0) 226.0 
Hops (dried weight |_---- shen tadbavscecahon teas 50.7 58.3 48.7 48.7 48.7 48.7 
Sept. 1). 
All canned fruits _-.....- Million cases 24/244’s_____- 54.7 63.5 76.3 82.3 90.5 90.0 
All fruit juices_-_........ Million cases 24/2’s___.......|-.-..-- 81.3 82.9 73.9) 68.3 68.8 
All frozen fruits and | Million pounds---.--.-...-._.- 354.0 450 507} 553 583 648 
berries. 

All frozen juices__....--|..... Tin tii nintettnthiiiiet eeich 413 540 ll 519 529 
» > RESO RCEERERS SES? | ES ie CEES tee 2, 039. 0} 2,024.0) 2,105.0) 2,072.0) 2,081.0 





Marcu 19, 1951. 
Hon. W. H. HARRISON, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: This is a letter of transmittal covering the submission 
of Forms GA-16 and GA-17, entitled “Claimant Agency Program Requirements 
Data,” and “Claimant Agency Requirements for Materials,” prepared in com- 
pliance with your request of January 15, 1951. 

In accordance with the request of members of your staff, two copies of Forms 
GA-16 and GA-17 for each program were sent informally to the Program Require- 
ments Division, Defense Production Administration, for immediate review, 
and consequently only the original copy of each form is included in this 
transmission. 

The programs for which requirements are being submitted by this department 
have been classified into three major categories—agricultural production, food 
and fiber processing, and food distribution. Schedules and material requirements 
have been assembled into 24 groups under these major categories to facilitate 
compilation of data and appraisal of the objectives of each. A list giving this 
grouping is attached for ready reference. 

The requirements statements for agricultural production and for food distribu- 
tion are complete, but in the field of food processing a few major industries 
have not been covered. It was anticipated in your request that this situation 
might develop regarding certain items because of the time limits involved. 
Arrangements will have to be made to secure these requirements either for an 
approved survey of the industries or by some other method. 

All of the program schedules and material requirements submitted herewith 
should be regarded as tentative estimates which are subject to revision as 
more reliable data become available. In this interim period prior to the sub- 
mission of requirements under CMP for the fourth quarter, we are proceeding 
to accumulate as much additional information on requirements of the agricul- 
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tural economy as is possible, and this information will be made available to your 
staff as it is received. 

This submission of requirements has taken into account the probability that 
no improvement can be anticipated in the standards of service to the civilian 
economy represented by these programs, and the effect of conservation orders 
and other controls now in operation has been considered. To the extent that 
requirements for materials and facilities for agricultural purposes were not 
essential to carrying out the defense production program referred to above, 
they have not been included in this submission, and attention was given where 
possible to the substitution of less critical materials for those which are or can 
be expected to be in short supply, 

In the instructions received with your letter of January 15, it was stated that 
nonprocuring claimant agencies, of which Agriculture is one, should determine 
their program levels on the basis of 1950 performance in the sector of the economy 
for which they are responsible, with adjustments as necessary to support an 
increased defense program. The program levels for 1951 upon which our 
schedules and requirements statements are based are those which have been 
announced by the Department of Agriculture in recent months in the form of 
production guides for the major commodities for the production year 1951. 
We have projected our 1952 materials and facilities requirements by taking into 
account the probable production guides for that year. 

The justification for the program schedules and material requirements being 
submitted by this Department and the importance of their fulfillment can best 
be understood against the background of the food and fiber production program 
which has been planned for 1951 and 1952 to meet increased demands upon the 
agricultural economy resulting from the defense mobilization effort. An explana- 
tory statement on this production pattern and requirements to achieve this 
production is attached. There are attached copies of the Departmental Hand- 
book on Production Guides for 1951, which contains complete information on 
this subject. 

Agricultural production is seasonal, and materials and facilities requirements 
must be anticipated and produced according to schedules which will permit 
timely distribution. The program which is developed for the production of 
agricultural supplies and equipment must recognize that if shortages develop 
either on the farm or in the processing and distribution industries, the result 
will be lowered production, crop failure, or waste of food and fibers which are 
badly needed. 

The production guides which have been announced for food and other agricul- 
tural commodities taken into account the fact that total requirements are in 
excess of production potential for 1951, and therefore it is absolutely essential 
that this production drive be a success. For this reason the Department of 


Agriculture as a claimant agency is prepared to devote its total resources to the 


development of the necessary plans and programs to the end that the requirements 
of the agricultural economy are met. 
Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 
1951 PropucTion PATTERN AND REQUIREMENTS 


Abundant production of food, fiber, and other farm-produced raw materials is 
essential to meet military and foreign aid requirements and as a means of con- 
trolling inflation with a minimum of limitations upon civilian consumption. 
Anticipated demand calls for over-all production of food and fiber equal to about 
145 percent of the 1935-39 average compared with a previous peak of 140 percent 
in 1949 and an index of 137 percent in 1950. The outstanding features of this 
program are a very large increase in cotton, significant increases in corn, wheat, 
and rice, important increases in truck crops, and downward adjustments of vary- 
ing size for Irish potatoes, sorghums, flaxseed, and oats to release cropland for 
more important items. 

Production of the commodities needed most during this year and next can be 
increased to some extent through the acreage adjustments indicated by the pro- 
duction guides announced by the Department, but we must face the realization 


that very little additional land can be brought into production. This means 


that if we are to meet food and fiber needs, the American farmer must increase 
the productive capacity of the present agricultural plant, a task which requires 
that the necessary supplies of farm machinery, fertilizers, pesticides, and other 


Achievement 


materials and facilities be produced and distributed on schedule. 
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of the agricultural production program hinges upon the fulfilment of the require- 
ments for these agricultural requisites. It is no less important, of course, that 
materials and facilities be made available to the food and fiber processing in- 
dustry and the food distribution trades to insure the delivery of the final product 
into the hands of the consumer whether it bean ordnance plant or the household 
unit. 

Déspite the tremendous progress made in recent years, it is still possible to 
increase the productivity of the agricultural economy by greater mechanization 
and skillful application of more efficient farming, processing, and distribution 
methods to increase yields, improve quality, and cut waste. Farmers can more 
effectively conserve their soil with more and better fertilizers and protect their 
crops against damage from insects, fungi, and nematodes with newly developed 
compounds. Techniques that permit more precision of operations on farms are 
possible with modern machines for planting, cultivating, and harvesting. In- 
creased yields as a result of these practices will require expansion of processing 
facilities in some areas and the maintemance of such facilities at peak operating 
efficiency in all areas. It is because increased agricultural production depends 
primarily upon these factors rather than upon increased acreage that it is essen- 
tial that agriculture’s complete dependence upon industry for necessary supplies 
of machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, and other industrial products be recognized 
by all concerned with the mobilization effort. 


List OF PROGRAMS FOR WuHIcu PROGRAM SCHEDULES AND MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 
HAVE BEEN SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Domestic fertilizer 

Farm equipment 

Farm internal combustion (utility) steam engines 
On-farm construction and MRO 

Pesticides 

Specialized equipment for airplanes 

Sulfur and sulfuric acid 

Tires and tubes for tractors and implement replacements 
Utility motors and generators 

Veterinary supplies and equipment 


FOOD AND FIBER PROCESSING 


. Containers for agricultural products 
. Cotton: Cotton processing 
. Dairy products: Milk and dairy processing 
. Fats and oils: 
Fat splitters and sulfonators 
Margarine 
Oilseed crushing mills 
Rendered animal fats (independent renderers only) 
Shortening and edible oils 
. Fruit and vegetable products: 
Citric acid industry 
Dehydrated potatoes and other vegetables 
Essential oils industry 
Fresh potato packing, storage, and washing 
Fresh fruit and vegetabie processing and packing 
Jams, jellies, preserves, and other fruit spreads 
Miscellaneous fruit and vegetables 
Pectin industry 
Potato chips 
Potato flour 
Potato starch 
Prepackaged fresh fruit and vegetables at terminal point, machinery 
and equipment 
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6. Grain products 
Agricultural and vegetable seed‘ 
Alcohol distilling * 

Alfalfa’ 
Alimentary paste processing ’* 
Arrowroot and cassava processing * 
Baking’ 
Baking soda and powder manufacturing * 
Barley processing * 
Brewing’ 
Broomcorn * 
Cereal processing ' 
Dry corn millers 
Dry edible bean and pea industry 
Feed, includin regular mixed feed manufacturing and other mixes! 
Flour (except potato flour)* 
Malt processing 
Monosodium glutamate’ 
Popcorn * 
Rice milling and processing industry 
Wet milling industry 
Yeast * 
7. Meat products: 
Meat-packing industry 
Public stockyards 
8. Poultry products: 
Egg processing 
Poultry, turkey, and rabbit processing 
Sugar products: 
Beverage alcohol from molasses 
Cane sugar (raw and refined) 
Chewing gum 
Chocolate and cocoa products 
Confectionery 
Flavoring and fountain sirup 
Maple sugar sirup 
Molasses, edible and blackstrap 
Soft and carbonated beverages 
Sugar beets 
10. Tobacco products: 
Marketing, processing, and storage of tobacco 
Manufacturing of tobacco 
11. Miscellaneous: 
Frozen food lockers 
Ice 
Fish products, including oils 
Naval stores’ 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION 





Wholesale food distribution 
Retail food distribution 
Public feeding service 


Mr. Hitz. I hope I am not out of place asking a question. I am 
not a member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You may feel free to ask any question. 

Mr. Hitt. What I wanted to ask about is along the line that Mr. 
Hope spoke of. 

To begin with, I have had more than 15 years’ actual experience in 
selling farm machinery. I know something about what you are talk- 
ing about. when you speak of repairs. 





ry 







1 This is one of the programs referred to on p. 1 of our letter of transmittal for which 
some method of computing requirements will have to be worked out with the staff of the 
Defense Production Administration. 
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There are certain repairs that are tough to get. And if you are 
going to have happening to the farm machinery what you suspect— 
and I hope you are a poor prophet. I would like to ask you definitely 
this question : 

Where in the name of common sense did you get this information 
on page 5, where you say that by the middle of the year 1951, which 
is less than 3 months away, the farm machinery will be down to 50 
percent of the production ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. You mean 1951? 

Mr. Hix. I mean 1951. That is what it says. That is less than 
3 months away. 

Mr. Apert. That is 9 months ago. 

Mr. Hit. He says, but this year by midyear that we will be down 
to 50 percent production of last year. Am I right? Iam just talking 
about the statement. 

Where did you get that information? That is a tremendous state- 
ment tome. It scaresme. We are not going to get many repairs after 
that date. 

Where did you get that, who told you that? I would like to know. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Taylor will answer that? 

Mr. Tayxor. They had an industry advisory meeting in January 
where the industry agreed at that point that if there was not as- 
sistance given, and a lot of assistance given, that the production of 
farm machinery would be down to 75 percent at the end of the second 
quarter, which is the 1st of July. 

Mr. Hui. Seventy-five percent of last year? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

ae Does that hold true for repairs? Is that what you mean 
there ¢ 

Mr. Tayxor. Let me finish that. And then this 50 percent figure is 
what we have received in talking to industry since that time as to 
where it might go if assistance is not given. 

On your question as to repair parts, there is no reason why even 
though the production of machines is down but what the repair part 
production could stay up, provided the companies are able to get 
enough material to stay in the business. 

Mr. Hitt. How many months do you think repair parts are behind 
the point of delivery to the retailer himself? In other words, if I want 
a repair part for a tractor mower or a repair part for a tractor binder, 
how many months ahead of the time I get it into my repair bin, has 
the manufacturer to make it? How long, do you know? 

Mr. Tayxtor. A number of months. It probably would have to be 
6 months to get the material to start through. 

Mr. Hitz. That would be almost a minimum number, would it not? 

Mr. Tarxor. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hit. It looks to me like the farmer has had something slipped 
up on him on the blind side. He will be sitting out here without any 
repair parts at all for his new machinery. He breaks it sometimes, 
tears it to pieces. 

Let me ask you this, do you mean to say that if he cannot get but 
75 percent of those repair parts that he is not in a bad shape? You 
are putting this off 3 months by your own statement. 
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Mr. Taytor. I am sure he is in bad shape. I think we realize that. 
I think we are pointing it out in this testimony of the Under Secretary 
that that is a serious problem that we would like to see corrected. 

Mr. Hitz. I agree with Mr. Hope. 

Then further down you make it even worse, when you say that unless 
assistance is given to the small manufacturers they are going to not 
only be in a bad way, but they will have to discontinue operations. 

Mr. McCormick. We understand there is one that shut down this 
morning. 

Mr. Hix. How many small manufacturers have we of farm imple- 
ments throughout the United States? Do you have any idea of the 
number ? 

Mr. Taytor. We do not know exactly, but the total is about 1,600— 
somewhere in there now. It probably may be more than that. 

Mr. Hirz. What percentage of those 1,600 small manufacturers are 
going to be squeezed out entirely, if you cannot get a proper allocation 
of farm steel ? 

Mr. Taytor. We do not have the figures except in these cases that 
come in that have been reported to us. 

Mr. Hitt. What percentage of their steel are they getting now / 

Mr. Taytor. | think you would have to ask the industry that when 
you have the industry people here, as to what they are getting. I 
think that they can give you the definite figures. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is it a correct statement to say that at the present 
time only 4 percent of the supply of steel is going into the manu- 
facture of farm machinery ? 

Mr. Taytor. They estimated that it would take about 2,600,000 
tons of steel, I think, to manufacture the 1950 production of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Hoeven. That does not answer my question. I saw a state- 
ment somewhere that 4 percent of steel at the present time was being 
allocated to the manufacture of farm machinery and parts. Do you 
believe that is about a correct figure ? 

Mr. Taytor. This 2,600,000 might be 4 percent. The figure that 
you saw may have been tied to the total need of that. That would 
only be 4 percent of the total steel. 

Mr. Hix. Is that repairs and machines as well ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. Do you mean that is all that the farm implement in- 
dustry needs a year of the steel produced in this country, 4 percent? 

Mr. Taytor. I am not too sure of that figure, but it is 2,600,000 tons 
against a total of 100,000,000. But there may be something in product 
tons that breaks it down to a different percentage. 

Mr. Huu. Let us get this straight. When did they begin to cut 
down the allocation of steel to the farm machinery companies, that 
is, the manufacturers; how long ago? 

Mr. Taytor. You understand that the allocation of steel to the farm 
machinery people is the allocation that is made by the steel companies 
and is not a governmental allocation. 

Mr. Atpert. They just have not been able to buy it. 

Mr. Hitz. What about your black-market operations? TI believe 
they call it gray market in steel, but it is still black tome. What about 
that? Have any of the small manufacturing firms reported any, shall 
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I say, pipeline into places where they can buy this steel on the black 
market ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Some of them have, yes, and have told us that there 
was some available. ; 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. Mr. Taylor, it is a fact as you said a moment ago 
that steel is being allocated under directives from Washington, is 
it not. 

Mr. Taytor. Some of it; yes. 

Mr. Arerneruy. Then you will amend your statement made a 
moment ago that it was being allocated by the manufacturers of steel. 
Some of it is being allocated under directives from Washington. 

Mr. Tayrtor. That is right, but not to the farm machinery industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But not to the farm machinery industry; that is 
right. 

Mr. Tayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Huu. Would this be a correct statement, that when the steel is 
allocated by the steel companies that the National Production Au- 
thority actually agrees that this allocation is O. K., if they let it go? 
Is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Taytor. I think you should question the MPA on that when 
you get into points of that type. 

Mr. Huw. That is all. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, there are in the audience at this time 
a group of 10 Kansas farmers who have been sent to Washington by 
the Kansas State Farm Bureau, because of their splendid record as 
farmers in Kansas. I do not want to go so far as to say, because 
we do not brag much out in Kansas, that they are the best farmers 
in the United States, but I would go so far as to say that they are 
equal to the best farmers in the United States. 

I would like for the committee to have a look at them. I will 
not introduce them individually, but I would like to have them stand, 
if they will, and just let the committee see who they are. Will you 
gentlemen stand ? 

(The gentlemen stood.) 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Hope is very modest. I know that he feels 
that you Kansas farmers are the very best. Of course, some of us 
might disagree with him, more particularly if we had some of our 
own in the room at the time. 

We are delighted to have you with us. You are well represented 
here in Congress and, particularly, in this committee by Mr. Hope. 
We are delighted to have you visit our committee room. 

Mr. Secretary and Mr. Taylor, we yes your appearance here. 
You have given us some very valuable information and we thank 
you so much for bringing it to us. 

Mr. McCormick. I have been very happy to have been here. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermsurcer. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Dave 
Meeker, who is an employee of Dearborn Motors Corp. He is here 
in his individual capacity, because Mr. Meeker was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during World War II, working on farm ma- 
chinery. I think he knows as much as anybody in the country about 
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the mistakes that were made and the difficulties that were encountered 
at that time. He is appearing in his individual capacity as an expert 
witness on World War IT. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Meeker. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID MEEKER, DEARBORN MOTORS CORP., 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


Mr. Merxer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am David Meeker, 
Pacific Coast sales manager for Dearborn Motors Corp. I am Jo- 
cated at Oakland, Calif. In accordance with the request of this sub- 
committee I am glad to be here in my individual capacity as a wit- 
ness with knowledge of the farm-machinery programs in effect dur- 
ng World War II. 

{r. Heimburger has told you that I was connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and, subsequently, with the War Food 
Administration, and had to do with the farm-machinery programs 
during the war period up to mid 1945. 

Perhaps the most useful service that I can perform here this morn- 
ing will be to briefly describe for this committee some of the many 
and serious difficulties that we experienced in our efforts to obtain 
the farm machinery and equipment needed to produce the food and 
fiber required by the Armed Forces and by the civilian population, 
during World War IL. 

Please bear in mind that agriculture was being asked to produce 
increased quantities of almost all agricultural products. 

At the start of the war, the farm plant as a whole was not in good 
shape, since it had not fully recovered from the effects of the depres- 
sion, and from the long series of bad seasons that started with the 
drought of 1934. 

The cream of the working force, both family labor and hired labor, 
be already leaving to go to the military services and into the war 
piants. 

In the light of what they were being called upon to do farmers and 
ranchers were faced with what seemed to be almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The Department of Agriculture and, later, the War Food Adminis- 
tration, starting in 1942, determined agricultural production goals 
for crops, livestock and livestock products, and attempted to help 
farmers to produce the commodities most needed. 

At various times during the war period committees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the War Food Administration, the State 
war boards, the State agricultural experiment stations, a committee 
consisting of the heads of the State colleges, agricultural engineering 
departments, representatives of the farm machinery manufacturers 
and of the priorities committee of the Farm Equipment Institute, all 
assisted in formulating the national requirements for farm machinery 
and equipment. ‘ 

The almost continuous, thorough, and careful studies of the amounts 
of farm machinery needed, were closely related to the farm produc- 
tion goals and, also, took into account the continually deteriorating 
manpower situation on farms. Without exception these studies led to 
the conclusion that more tractors and more labor-saving machines 
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such as pick-up hay balers, combines, corn pickers and milking ma- 
chines were needed by farmers, if they were to have a reasonable 
chance to produce the increased quantities of food and fiber that were 
needed. 

Farm machinery production was controlled by the succession of 
war agencies as was the production of other nonmilitary goods by 
means of limitation orders. 

The first of these issued by the Office of Production Management 
controlled the production of farm machinery in 1942 and was, in view 
of subsequent orders, relatively liberal, although it did not seem so 
at the time. If I recall correctly, it limited production to about 80 
percent of the 1940 level. ’ 

The Office of Production Management had been succeeded by the 
War Production Board when the Office of Agricultural War Relations 
in the Department started work on the 1943 farm machinery program. 

There had been organized within the War Production Board an 
Office of Civilian Supply, and this Office also prepared a 1943 farm 
machinery program. 

After considerable delay the program prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, was rejected by the War Production Board and the 
one prepared by the Office of Civilian Requirements was adopted by 
the War Production Board Requirements Committee, over the vig- 
orous protests of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the limitation order which was issued to implement this 
drastic 1943 farm machinery program the production of farm ma- 
chinery was cut to less than 25 percent of the 1940 production level. 
Wheel tractors were cut to about 30,000 as compared to about 220,000 
in 1940 and 278,000 in 1941. 

The production of other machines was similarly reduced. 

In addition to the extremely low level of production authorized 
by the 1943 farm machinery program, developed and sponsored by the 
Office of Civilian Supply, this group conceived and secured the adop- 
tion of the so-called concentration plan. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the industry opposed the concentration plan as being 
unworkable, but the War Production Board approved it anyway. 

This plan was designed to concentrate production in the plants of 
the smaller manufacturers. The device used to do this was that of 
establishing different production quotas, different percentages for 
different sizes of manufacturers; smaller manufacturers were given 
the largest quotas, the larger manufacturers were allowed the smallest 
quotas. None of the quotas were very big. 

In theory it was desirable and possible for the larger manufacturers 
to fill their plants with war work, leaving the smaller plants to 
produce the relatively small quantity of farm machinery which was 
permitted. 

Since low quotas were applied to an over-all authorized produe- 
tion of less than 25 percent, many of the larger manufacturers were 
allowed to produce various machines at sates of only 5 or 10 percent 
of 1940 production. Thus, in many cases, the quantities of machines 
permitted to be produced were so low as to make production of whole 
machines impractical, although manufacturers still had to continue 
to make runs of repair parts. 

The concentration plan, while attractive in theory, did not even 
work as anticipated for the smaller manufacturers. Those who con- 
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ceived and promoted the program did not understand or ignored two 
very important facts: The first of these is that the small manufac- 
turers usually serve relatively limited geographical areas such as 
a State or region. Since this was the case they had no distribution 
set up outside of their normal distribution areas, and no distributing 
organization and dealers to handle and service their products. Like- 
wise, there were no stocks of repair parts available outside of their 
normal distribution areas. 

The second fact which was not understood, was that much of the 
machinery produced by the smaller manufacturers was of a specialized 
nature, designed and built to meet the specific requirements and needs 
of a certain geographic area. This meant that often such equipment 
was not readily usable and could not readily be sold outside of the 
normal distribution areas, in spite of the acute shortages. 

Inevitably, the result of this was that the areas served solely by 
the large manufacturers got few or no machines, and where they 
did receive them from other sources the implements were often 
“orphans,” as we describe them, without repair parts and service to 
keep them running. 

For these reasons, and others, the concentration plan did not work 
well, and actually was responsible, at least in part, for reducing the 
production of farm machinery in 1943 materially below the low levels 
authorized. 

In addition, it seriously distorted normal distribution patterns and 
made the rationing program then in effect very difficult to administer. 

As I remember, the concentration plan was kept in effect only 
through 1943. 

The 1943 farm machinery program with its accompanying concen- 
tration plan was the low point in the authorization of farm machinery 
production during World War II. Farmers had begun to feel the 
= of severe scarcity. The totally inadequate production of all 

arm machines made necessary a drastic rationing program. Many 
people became concerned about food production. 

Let me say here that the War Production Board had no direct re- 
sponsibility for food production, asI recall it. And it began to appear 
to us that the plan of following the regularly constituted channels 
for securing farm machinery fi equipment could not be expected to 
produce results. The national concern about food production that I 
just referred to was the cause of an investigation by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of the farm machinery situation and, also, 
by the Senate investigating committee known as the Truman com- 
mittee. 

The Truman committee investigation was directed at the manner in 
which the War Production Board had handled farm machinery pro- 
duction. Following the investigation the Senate committee recom- 
mended, in effect, that War Production Board policies be liberalized 
and that the farm machinery recommendations of the War Food 
Administrator be given greater weight by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 

From this time on the situation did improve insofar as authoriza- 
tions to produce were concerned. But, mark this, the ability of the 
industry to produce had been seriously affected, and from 1943 on to 
the end of the war, production schedules of nearly all farm machinery, 
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were chronically behind schedule. Perhaps we ought to discuss the 
reasons for this in a little greater detail. 

The manufacture of tractors and plows, corn pickers and combines, 
pick-up hay balers, milking machines and cream separators, to name 
only a few of the hundred of items required on the modern farm, is 
an extremely complex and difficult job. It requires proper planning 
in the procurement of materials and commodities and components, the 
careful management of manpower and the competent over-all manage- 
ment of plants as well, if satisfactory products are to be turned out 
efficiently. 

The production of tractors and farm machinery as carried on in a 
modern mass-production plant cannot be turned off and on like you 
turn the water on and off in your kitchen sink. We found this out in 
1942, 1943, and 1944, when authorizations to produce were continually 
changing up and down. When an order had stopped or greatly 
reduced the production of tractors or any other farm machine and later 
larger production schedules were authorized it was extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get production going again. The reasons 
were that skilled labor had been shifted to other jobs or had gotten 
away altogether. Contacts with component suppliers had been 
broken. aces-on steel mill schedules had been lost. 

To be more specific, following the drastic limitation order which 
reduced the 1943 production to such low levels, we found it neces- 
sary to develop a series of supplemental programs. One of these was 
for the production of harvesting machinery, combines to harvest the 
increased acreage of grain and soybeans, and corn pickers to take 
up some of the slack of labor shortages in the Corn Belt. This pro- 
gram was authorized about 5 months before the small-grain harvest 
and about 8 months before the soybean harvest, as I recall, but we 
missed both of them with the combines. 

We had about a 9 months’ lead with the corn pickers, and as I 
remember, most of them were produced on time. 

What I am trying to say here is that under conditions as they ex- 
isted at that time, the lead time from authorization to finished prod- 
uct, in the case of machinery of this type, was usually from 6 to 9 
months. And since crops are harvested seasonally this meant that 
we often got there with the equipment only in time for next year’s 
harvest. 

This long lead time is understandable when we consider the fact 
that manufacturers first had to get on steel-mill schedules to obtain 
the necessary steel. This ofter required several months. The com- 
ponents such as engines, bearings, V-belts, steel chain, wheels, tires, 
and so on had to be procured. 

After all materials and components had been obtained it was pos- 
sible to start the production line, but it is a well-known fact in manu- 
facturing that there is a certain rhythm or tempo to an efficient pro- 
duction-line operation. This is not easy to attain. When runs are 
interrupted by stoppages of the flow of materials or for any other 
reasons, a high level of production efficiency cannot be achieved. 

These difficulties are inherent in a situation in which production 
levels are cut too low and adequate priorities to insure the proper 
flow of materials and components are not given. The quality of the 
products may suffer and delay in the production of the needed ma- 
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chines in time for planting, cultivating, or harvesting the crops may 
result. 

A mower that gets to the farmer a month after the clover crop is 
ready to mow is not much help in the production of food until the 
next crop season comes around. By the same token a cotton picker 
that is produced after the fall rains have damaged the unpicked cotton 
and much of it has fallen to the ground, does not contribute much 
to the fiber and oil requirements of the Nation. 

We used to refer to these late machines somewhat wryly as the 
machines “that got there 11 months too early.” 

In considering the production problems which caused manufac- 
turers the most difficulty and interfered the most with the timely pro- 
duction of the needed farm machinery we must not overlook parts 
and components. 

The manufacture of farm machinery is so organized that many 
parts and components are obtained from outside sources. Some of 
the important ones are friction and antifriction bearings, magnetos, 
wheels, ground-engaging parts, disk blades, detachable steel-link 
chain, rake teeth, rubber V-belts, malleable-iron castings, engines, and, 
of course, rubber tires. There are many others. 

Many of these items were in short supply throughout most of the 
war period. And some of them contisnally bottlenecked production 
and delayed the manufacture of critically needed new tractors and 
farm machifery. They were, also, a problem insofar as they were 
needed as repair parts, 

Perhaps the most serious and the most chronic shortages were in 
malleable iron castings, disk blades and detachable steel link chain. 
Many other components or parts were short supply either periodically 
or chronically. . 

Some of the shortages were caused by the impact of military pro- 
curement. Others resulted from shortages of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor or from the lack of capacity to meet greatly increased de- 
mands for repair parts. Most of the shortages, I believe, were not due 
to the lack of sufficient steel and other materials, but instead were 
caused basically by the drastic curtailment of farm machinery pro- 
duction in 1948. 

The production schedules of suppliers of these parts and components 
were disrupted and many of them converted to military production 
and were unable to supply the needs of farm machinery manufacturers 
when again called upon to do so. 

Another problem of tremendous importance was that of supplying 
adequate quantities of repair parts. A 2-ounce bearing which has 
failed and which cannot be quickly replaced may make a 2,000-pound 
machine inoperative at harvest time. 

Dealers must be able to supply these needed repair parts promptly. 

Actually, the production of repair parts was greatly increased al- 
most from the start of World War II. Eventually, in many categories 
it was more than double, but with the greatly reduced production of 
new machines, the greater use of existing equipment, the lower aver- 
age level of skill of farm workers which meant more breakage and 
greater wear due to rough handling and poor adjustments, the pro- 
duction of repair parts was still not great enough to meet requirements. 
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Generally speaking, the war agencies were liberal in allocating ma- 
terial for the production of repair parts. However, manufacturers 
had great difficulty in producing them. Runs of repair parts are often 
made at the same time that the same parts are being produced for 
whole machines. The severe limitation orders and the upsetting of 
the normal pattern of production often combined to interfere with the 
production of repair parts, even when the necessary materials were 
available. 

In the case of certain parts and components, such as malleable cast- 
ings, disk blades and detachable steel link chain we seemed to always 
be in trouble. There seemed never to be enough either for the produc- 
tion of new machines or to meet the needs for repair parts. 

Farmers and farm machinery dealers met the shortages of repair 
parts by improvizing, substituting, robbing worn out machines in 
junk yards and seuinens and by the use of the welding torch, but this 
was wasteful of valuable time. There is no doubt that repair part 
shortages hampered food production and made the farmer’s hard job 
a lot harder than it should have been. 

By 1943 shortages of tractors and farm machinery and shortages 
of labor on farms had made rationing mandatory. This was a pati 
and difficult job. 

The responsibility for doing it was accepted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration only because of the close relationship between tractors 
and farm machinery and the national food and fiber preduction pro- 
gram. 

The rationing program was developed by the Farm Machinery 
and Supplies Branch of the Office of Materials and Facilities assisted 
by other groups and agencies in the Department. Manufacturers 
assisted greatly in planning and carrying out the program. 

The rationing program was administered by the State and county 
war boards. Rationing was extremely difficult to handle because of 
the range of sizes and adaptations of tractors and other farm machines. 

The rationing machinery first had to be distributed by States and 
then by counties. It proved difficult to reconcile the War Food Ad- 
ministration pattern of distribution with the distribution patterns 
of a large group of manufacturers, some of them serving the entire 
United States, others serving only one or two States or parts of States. 
Farmers were forced to spend considerable time securing rationed 
machinery. The whole rationing program required much time on the 
part of manufacturers, War Food Administration personnel, State 
and county war boards and farmers themselves. 

A reasonable level of farm machinery production without the dis- 
tortion of the production pattern caused by the concentration plan 
would have made the farm machinery rationing program unnecessary, 
I believe, and would have saved the expenditure of much time and 
energy which was needed for more important activities. 

Price ceilings are a whole chapter in themselves, but suffice it to 
say that price control as administered by the OPA was related in 
some measure to the rationing program. From the reports we re- 
ceived the price control of new machines seemed to work relatively 
well, but it was quite ineffective on used equipment. 

The shortage of farm labor and the need to maintain or increase 
production by substituting*tachine power for manpower greatly 
increased the demand for used tractors and used farm equipment. Be- 
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cause controls were not very effective, used tractors often sold at fan- 
tastic prices as did other used machines. At farm auctions it was 
a common practice to price a used tractor at the ceiling price and then 
sell it with a bale of hay. The bale of hay might bring three, five, 
seven or eight hundred dollars. 

A reasonable level of production would have more nearly met the 
needs of farmers and would have greatly minimized the acute short- 
ages responsible for that situation. 

As I consider the difficulties we encountered in our efforts to obtain 
the tractors and farm machinery needed by farmers it seems to me 
now, that basically our inability to secure approval of the needed 
production was the result of the rejection by the allocating agencies 
of certain fundamental concepts. Actually, during the entire period 
in which we were working to obtain the needed tractors and farm 
machinery we tried to get the allocating authorities to understand and 
accept certain concepts and facts having to do with the production of 
food and fiber on the American farm. 

I regret to say that we were signally unsuccessful in doing this, al- 
though I believed then and I believe now that these were sound and 
should have been accepted. 

I believe this committee should. know what these ideas and con- 
cepts were. 

The first of these, and it is a basic concept, is that tractors and farm 
machinery are the machine tools of agriculture. We believed that 
if we were to expect farmers to maintain, and in the case of many 
commodities, greatly increase production in the face of a dwindling 
labor supply that we should be willing to provide them with the 
equipment they needed to do the job. For example, the national re- 
quirements for fats and oils had increased enormously, and since 
most of our imports had been cut off, supplies were critically short. 
Farmers had been asked to more than double the production of soy- 
beans anc peanuts to help make up this deficit. It was our position 
that we should provide the additional equipment required to prepare 
the land, plant, cultivate, and harvest the increased acreages which 
farmers had been asked to grow. We believed it was as reasonable 
and sensible to do this as it was to provide the automotive manufac- 
turer having an aircraft engine or a tank contract with the machine 
tools he needed to do his job. 

It is accurate and fair to say that we were never able to get ac- 
ceptance of this idea of the machine tool relationship of farm ma- 
chinery to agricultural production. Most of the War Production 
Board Requirement Committee members and others who were in a 
position to affect the allocation of materials or farm machinery, seemed 
to regard all farm machinery as being in the same category as strictly 
consumer goods, which could be done without in a period of emergency. 

The second major hurdle we encountered in our efforts to secure 
acceptance of the need for new farm machinery was an almost com- 
plete lack of understanding on the part of allocation authorities of 
the complex nature of modern agricultural production. 

Over the years the discoveries of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions had been widely disseminated by the Agricultural Extension 
Service through the public school system and by the farm press. New 
and improved production methods and practices had been accepted, 
adapted and perfected by practical farmers and ranchers everywhere. 
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At the same time, tractors had been replacing horses and mules as the 
source of power, and labor-saving machines had been feplacing man- 
power on the farms. Indeed, the use of tractors and farm machines 
was so interwoven with this relatively new farm technology that it 
was impossible to tell where the one ended and the other began. 

It was these developments plus good weather that accounted for 
the increasingly high level of agricultural production during World 
War IT, in spite of a continually dwindling farm population and farm 
labor force. Allocation authorities, generally, seemed not to under- 
stand the situation and too often we encountered the attitude, “Stuff 
just grows, does it not?” We seemed to be able to get very little un- 
derstanding of the complex nature of modern farm production with 
its dependence on fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, and dozens of 
other materials and supplies, plus tractors and farm machinery to 
prepare land, to fertilize, plant, cultivate, spray or dust the crop, and 
finally, to harvest the crop and prepare it for market. 

An illustration: It had been thoroughly demonstrated by 1941 that 
substantial increases in corn yields could be secured through the 
use of fertilizer applied at corn-planting time. Fertilizer attach- 
ments for use on corn planters were needed to apply the fertilizer 
and thus to efficiently increase needed corn production. We had a 
very difficult time getting this understood and, actually, were never 
able to get much production of this essential equipment. 

Then, finally, we had considerable difficulty in getting allocating 
authorities to understand the seasonal nature of farming. 

In spite of strenuous efforts to develop production programs far 
enough in advance to permit approval and to get equipment manu- 
factured and distributed in time for use, machines often got to farmers 
too late to plant or cultivate that year’s crop. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that if we had been able to establish 
the essentiality of agriculture, secured an understanding of the fact 
that tractors and implements are the machine tools of agriculture, 
obtained a realization that the total steel requirements were not more 
than about 3 percent of the total supply, had been able to register 
the fact that even in a hot war this amount of material was not 
significant in relation to the need to safely maintain and increase 
the production of food and fiber and had allocated the necessary 
materials and permitted the farm machinery industry to go ahead 
with the production of the needed farm machinery, that we would 
have done a more effective job of providing the country with food, 
would have saved considerable control machinery, and its question- 
able results, would have reduced the need for imported foreign labor 
in many areas, would have done much to help food rationing and mini- 
mize the attendant black markets and, finally, would have made the 
production job of agriculture much easier than it was. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Meeker, you have made one of the finest state- 
ments I ever heard. Mr. Heimburger, do you have questions now? 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I have just one or two questions. 

The Office of Civilian Supply, which you referred to in your state- 
ment.as handling the requirements for agricultural machinery after 
the Department of Agriculture or the proper agricultural agency 
had determined them, was in the Office of the Production Manage- 
ment, was it not? 
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Mr. Meexer, Originally, it was in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Hermevreer. Then it was the War Production Board? 

Mr. Mrexer. It was the Office of Production Management, then 
for a brief period there was a group called the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board and that evolved then into the War Production 
Board which was the longest-lived agency. The Office of Civilian 
Supply, if I recall correctly, started in the old Office of Production 
Management and then was continued into the War Production Board 
and was part of the War Production Board. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. When you made your recommendations to them 
for the 1943 production of farm machinery, there was a detailed list 
in which you did not deal in generalities, but listed each specific type 
of machine and what you thought the production on it ought to be in 
1943; then when the Office of Civilian Supply cut that down the cuts 
were by ilidividual items—some were cut 50 percent, some 20 percent, 
some were cut 100 percent and a few, as I remember, were not cut at 
all; how did they decide how to make those cuts? Let me say it this 
way: Did they make the decision on what items to cut, or did they 
make an over-all cut and refer it back to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and say, “Now, here is all you will get, 23 percent. You spread 
it around the way you would like for it to go”? 

Mr. Meeker. No; as I recall, they made the determinations them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hermepurcer. I think they did, too. 

Mr. Merxer. This was done by means of a formula that they worked 
out without any particular reference to anything except history, that 
is, the production over a long period of time. The Department recom- 
mendations were based on field surveys done by the State and county 
war boards and by the State agricultural colleges. 

Mr. Hereurcer. In other words, they superimposed their own 
agricultural knowledge over that of the Department and said that, 
“In addition to being informed about the general production picture 
we know more about the needs of agriculture than you do. So we 
will cut this item this much, that item that much, and so on”? 

Mr. Merxer. I think that is a fair statement, although if I recall 
correctly we eventually wound up by refiguring some of the require- 
ments on the basis of the very small amount of steel allocated. 

Mr. Hemmeurcer. During all of that period, is it not true that farm 
machinery was considered through this Office of Civilian Supply 
which had the responsibility of dividing up among consumer-goods 
producers what materials were left after the essential industries got 
theirs? Farm machinery was considered right along with bicycles, 
ii washing machines, and other consumer goods by the 

Mr. Merxer. That is definitely true. 

Mr. Hermpureer. In distinction to the consideration that was given 
to what was regarded as essential military production ? 

Mr. Merxer. I think that is a true statement. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. The Department of Agriculture referred in its 
statement to the desirability of allocations or a controlled-materials 
plan. From your experience in World War II do you not think it is 
true that an allocation program in itself is not going to help farm 
machinery any unless, one, the farm machinery gets a large enough 
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allocation and, two, it gets priorities that are high enough to permit it 
to get the materials it needs to meet its quota? . 

Mr. Merxer. We found out during World War Ii that allocations 
did not mean anything if you’could not get materials to build the 
equipment, so that the means of getting materials and components to 
the manufacturers is as important as the authority to produce the 
needed machinery. 

Mr. Hemreurcer. I think you made the statement that you felt the 
3 percent of the steel which was needed to produce all of the farm 
machinery that should have been manufactured could have been 
taken from the total requirement, even in a hot war without hurting 
the military requirements? 

Mr. Merxer. Well, I did not make it quite that way. At the time 
of World War II our steel production was almost 100,000,000 tons — 
a year. The relatively small slice of about 3 percent would have en- 
abled the production of quite liberal supplies of farm machinery. I 
“se wep out in my statement that this would have solved a lot of prob- 

ems and avoided a lot of difficulties that we got into. What the ex- 
act percentage relationship is today I do not know. 

We have about doubled the number of tractors we have on farms 
since 1942, so that requirements to handle obsolescence and wear out 
and repairs are much larger than they were, I mean, the percentage 
may have changed. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Meeker, to what extent is the industry right 
now feeling the pinch, to what degree ? 

Mr. Meexer. I understand that the representatives of the Farm 
Equipment Institute will be here tomorrow and they are better quali- 
fied to answer that question, Mr. Chairman, than I am. 


Mr. AperneTuy. You would say, though, that the industry is con- 
siderably alarmed and anticipates a very serious situation in the im- 
mediate future ¢ 

Mr. Merxer. The industry is feeling the pinch as far as steel short- 
ages are concerned, and the major problem of the industry, I think, 
can be stated very simply. 


Steel seems to 
of it. 

Manufacturers are finding it difficult, if not impossible, to get on 
mill schedules, to obtain steel from the mills at mill steel prices. 
Many manufacturers are able to get steel, not from the mills. So 
that the steel is there, that is, they can get it, but at a price. 

Many manufacturers are in a vise, they are ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone, because retail prices are fixed, and 
ssltoleenie prices are fixed, but their raw steel prices are not controlled 
and this may mean severe manufacturing. 

And a small or medium sixed or a large manufacturer who has to 
sell at a loss, is doing a service to agriculture, all right, but he is not 
going to continue to be there to do it indefinitely. 

Both the steel supply and this price situation constitute very seri- 
ous difficulties at the present time. 

Mr. Apernety. Is there any real evidence of black-marketing in 
steel at this time? 

Mr. Meexer. Let me answer that by saying that we wonder what 
has happened to the supplies of mill steel. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think I understand you. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Meeker, in the light of our past experience, do 
you not agree’ with me that it is highly essential that we have a repre- 
sentative of agriculture in the top echelon of the defense set-up im- 
mediately ? 

Mr. Meexer. I think it would be a very desirable thing to accom- 
plish ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Is there anything else, gentlemen / 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Merexer. Thank you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We will recess until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 1:30 p. m.) 

Mr. AserneTHyY. The committee will be in order. 

All right, Mr. Heimburger, you may call your first witness. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Mr. Chairman, we have two witnesses, both of 
whom are representatives of the National Council of Farm Coopera- 
tives, and also their own organizations. 

The first is Mr. Dan Seltzer, general manager of the National Farm 
Machinery Co. 


STATEMENT OF DAN SELTZER, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
FARM MACHINERY COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Mr. Anernety. You may proceed, Mr. Seltzer. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dan Seltzer, and I am 
vice president and general manager of the National Farm Machinery 
Cooperative, Inc., with offices at Bellevue, Ohio, and Shelbyville, Ind. 

Our product is distributed by small State organizations in about 
26 of the States of the United States. Our organization is wholly 
owned and operated for the benefit of farmers, and there are over 
1,000,000 farmers directly interested and connected with the Na- 
tional Farm Machinery Cooperative. 

We manufacture a variety of farm machines, such as corn and 
cotton planters, grain drills, manure spreaders, disc harrows, garden 
tractors, spike tooth harrows, pulverizers, corn pickers, farm wagons, 
side delivery rakes, and we distribute almost a full line of farm ma- 
chinery which is procured from outside sources, such as wheel tractors, 
combines, tractor plows, hay tools, and a variety of other machines. 

Mr. AserneToy. Whom do you secure those from ? 

Mr. Sexrzer. Mostly from the Cockshutt Plow Co. of Branford, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Ontario, Canada, 

Mr. Setrzer. Yes, sir. I have not prepared a formal statement that 
I wanted to read, because I understood that I was down in the list of 
witnesses and I want to discuss just two or three points very briefly, 
as I see them, from our own manufacturing problems. 

I do happen to be a member of the advisory committee of the Farm 
Equipment Institute, due to the fact that I was president of the Farm 
Equipment Institute a number of years ago, and attend the meetings 
of the Farm Equipment Institute committee, though I am not speaking 
directly for them. 
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If agriculture is to produce 45 percent more than the pre-World 
War II level, it is going to be necessary to have greater production in 
farm machinery than we have had in the last 2 years. 

In my opinion, there is now a shortage of several machines, such as 
corn and cotton planters. This is evidenced by the fact that we have 
received many inquiries from farm machine dealers and organizations 
that we do not represent. These inquiries come from the States of 
Mississippi, California, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. 

The present volume of our machinery is limited to the amount of 
steel that we can secure, and we are not in a position to furnish any 
very large percent of our product to anyone other than our 12 members. 

In the statements that were made this morning, reference was made 
to the immediate state of steel. I want to present some facts in refer- 
ence to our own company. 

We have already decreased the number of our employees by about 
20 percent. During the month of April it will be necessary to reduce 
it another 10 percent, and if we don’t receive more steel than we are 
getting now during the months of April, May, and June, we cannot 
operate our plants at 50 percent of their capacity. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How many people do you employ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Normally 1,000. We have two plants, and our normal 
requirement is approximately 1,000. 

afr. AsernetHy. What do your suppliers of steel have to say about 
it ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. They give us very little encouragement that we are 
going to get anything for the balance of March and the early part 
of April. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What are the reasons assigned for cutting back 
steel? Of course, I could presume what they are, but I would just 
like for you to put them in the record. 

Mr. Sevrzer. The main reason that has been given to us is that they 
ree more DO orders than they can take care of between now and 

uly. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In other words, those are Federal directives ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. That is right. I think it is unfortunate that the Farm 
Equipment Institute has not made an effort in the last several months 
to ne some recognition, whereby we might get an allocation of 
steel. 

Let me give you an example: We are building or attempting to build 
about 3,000 grain drills. And that requires about 1,300 tons of steel. 
This steel has been on order for 3 or 4 months. Much of it was 
promised for shipment in March. So far we have not received any, and 
we were advised by one of the steel companies the other day that this 
steel would not be available until late June or early July, which 
means that we will not manufacture any grain drills for distribution 
for this fall seeding. 

The same thing is true of fertilizer distributors, and unless we get 
the steel the latter part of this month and early March, we cannot 
come anywhere near meeting the seasonal requirements. 

Inasmuch as the industry only requires about 3.8 percent of tlte 
finished steel product, and only about four-tenths of 1 percent of those 
gainfully employed, we are of the opinion that the farm machinery 
industry should have some immediate relief. 
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As I have previously stated, unless we get deliveries of steel in 
March and April, we will be curtailed 50 percent by the end of June. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What kind of inventory do you have now? 

Mr. Sevrzer. It is very small now, because we have been applying 
all of the inventory that we have to take care of current manufactur- 
ing programs. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Were you affiliated with this concern during World 
War II? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetiy. What did you experience during that period? 

Mr. Seurzer. Early in World War II we were restricted, like every- 
one else, to about 20 to 23 percent of the product that we produced 
in 1940. 

Our implement program was restricted accordingly. 

Mr. Asernetuy. When did you first begin to feel the strain of the 
present situation ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. In November. We had many promises of steel for 
delivery in August, September, and October, that were not kept, 
and we began 

Mr. Asernetiy. Did you lay off men as early as November? 

Mr. Sevrzer. We laid them off, and as we got steel we rehired those 
men, but that is quite out of the question now. For instance, if we 
lay off any of our experts in any department, they can pick up jobs 
anywhere, and we never get them again. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sevrzer. And I am quite certain that if we don’t get relief in 
April that we will have to greatly curtail our operations in May or 
June. : 

It would seem to me that the importance of the agricultural depart- 
ment, in view of the fact that they say their level should be 45 percent 
above pre-World War II, that we get some immediate relief. We can- 
not supply anywhere near the requirements of our membership and, 
as I have previously said, there are shortages at the present time that 
that we cannot take care of. 

I would like to request that we be given consideration on the amount 
of steel that we used during the years 1948 and 1949. Our require- 
ments do not run much more than 8,000 tons a year, and so far this 
year we have been only able to order about 900 tons, and it would seem 
advisable if we are to come anywhere near furnishing the amount of 
farm machinery necessary to produce the agricultural production, that 
the Department of Agriculture has asked for, that we should have 
immediate relief. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Asnernetuy. May IJ ask you one question ? 

Are you considerably behind now on filling orders of your customers 
for farm machinery ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. We are very much behind. The main product in our 
plant is corn and cotton planters, and we would not finish the manufac- 
ture of them before early in April. We have not started on spring 
tooth harrows and spike-tooth harrows, pulverizers, and all of those 
machines are used before planters, and we seriously doubt whether we 
will get out any of those machines in time for use this spring. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Do you have any questions, gentlemen? Do you 
have anything further, Mr. Heimburger ? 

81510 --51-—--5 
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Mr. Hermpurcer. Yes; I have a few questions. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Do you get your steel direct from the steel mills, 
or do you buy it from the warehouses of wholesalers ¢ 

Mr. Seurzer. It is all from the steel mills, except small items, where 
the quantity is not sufficient to place a mill order. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. So it is the mills themselves that have not been 
able to deliver in your case? 

Mr. Serrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Hermevurcer. How about your Canadian manufacturer which 
supplies certain of your equipment? Has he been able to get steel ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. No; they have been curtailed about the same propor- 
tion we are. We were notified recently that our quota of tractors 
would be cut 25 percent. 

Mr. Hermpburcer. Do they get their steel from the United States? 

Mr. Sevrzer. A great deal of it, and they get a lot of component 
parts. The Timken Axle furnishes the transmissions and axles, and 
they have already cut their production 25 percent, with a possible in- 
crease of 10 percent further reduction. 

Mr. Heimevurcer. So far as you can see, about 25 percent of the 
steel that you used to get has now gone into some other kind of activity, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I thank you very much. 

You may call your next witness, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermpvrcer. I will call Mr. Billings, who is also from the 
National Council of Farm Cooperatives. Mr. Truman W. Billings. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. You may proceed, Mr. Billings. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN W. BILLINGS, SUPERVISOR OF PURCHAS- 
ING, COOPERATIVE G. L. F. FARM SUPPLIES, INC., ITHACA, N. Y 


Mr. Burnes. Mr. Chairman, my name is Truman W. Billings. I 
am supervisor of purchasing for the Cooperative G. L. F. Farm Sup- 
plies, Inc., of Ithaca, N. Y. Iam appearing before you as a represent- 
ative of the national committee for Farm Production Supplies, of 
which G. L, F. is a member. 

It is the belief of this committee that general farm supplies carry 
an importance in the over-all farm production picture which is not 
generally recognized outside of agricultural circles. 

The farmers of America, m: iny of whom are veterans of the last 
two wars, realize that food is one of the most important materials 
required by this Nation. 

They know that increased production will be necessary. 

They are ready to do everything possible for the protection of this 
country. 

But they are worried and want to know if necessary farm equip- 
ment essential for the production of food and fiber will be available 
in quantities sufficient for maintenance of equipment at high produc- 
tion levels, or will there be endless applications to make, forms to be 
filled out, unnecessary waste of time, travel, and endless red tape to 
get supplies? Willi they be available when needed or will they arrive 
too late? 
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Mistakes which we saw made in the First and Second War prompt 
us to call to your attention things which should be done now to assure 
this country of an adequate food supply through this emergency. 

I have a chart here, if you will bring that up, please, I have a chart 
here showing the national production of steel which is now running 
roughly 100,000,000 tons a year. From this pipeline of production 
it is necessary that we set aside the requirements of steel for farm pro- 
duction supplies to support the Nation’s agriculture. Please note the 
valve on the small pipeline to the farm needs. The partial closing 
of this valve by thoughtless Government regulations could have a 
big effect upon the Nation’s agricultural production over any period 
of time. 

At the beginning of the last war we forgot this small pipeline. As 
a result the flow of farm supplies was cut down to where we had a 
serious shortage of equipment and repair parts. Because of this 
shortage of production supplies, many farmers of the Nation were 
unable to keep up with the need for production. As a result we had 
a long line of housewives standing in front of food stores with their 
ration books. 

Neither farms nor city consumers want that repeated and it need 
not happen again if we act now to assure farmers of the same amount 
of steel for agriculture that they used in 1949. We must have this 
amount of farm production supplies in order to keep the big pipeline 
working to meet food requirements. 

We would like to call your attention to the following fig res. The 
amount of steel used in 1950 for the manufacturing of new farm 
machinery such as tractors, and other heavy tools, repair parts, barn 
equipment, water systems, poultry equipment, and all production of 
the 2,000 items used on farms was only 3.8 percent of the total finished 
steel production of this country. This represents the bulk, but not 
all of the essential farm production supplies necessary to the Nation’s 
agriculture. 

Wire goods, including barbed wire, field fencing, grape and vege- 
table wire, bale ties, nails and staples, galvanized pipe and fittings, 
container nails, nails for repair, corn cribs, metal roofing, miscel- 
laneous small tools, and hundreds of other small items which are 
necessary represent another 1 percent which must come through this 
pipeline. 

Farmers require 90,000 tons of pipe per year or less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of steel production. This averages one 21-foot length of 
l-inch pipe per farm per year and farmers must have this amount 
in order to maintain their water supply. 

—_ like to point out that pipe is critically short today in rural 
ar Present methods of et are mostly through large dis- 
tr ibutere in the metropolitan areas. The demand in these immedi: ate 
territories now takes the entire pipe production, therefore, very little 
of it gets out into the farming areas. Farmers had started to substi- 
tute plastic pipe and now the pee of that is drying up due to the 

shortage of polyethylene. 

Another 4 very serious shortage facing farmers is barbed wire and 
woven wire field fencing. W hile the produc tion records for this year 
will compare favorably with the 1949 production, the demand for 


fence varies from year to year and depends on several uncontro!lable 
conditions. 
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The farmers in the New England States and the Northeast are just 
coming out of a very severe winter. The farmers in the Northwest 
from Minnesota through the Dakotas have just seen a new world’s 
record set on snowfall for : any one winter. This means that the fence 
damage from snowload has been very heavy and an unusually large 
amount is required this spring for repairs ioe 

The farmers on the west coast find themselves in trouble because 
it has been necessary to put most of the steel production in that area 
into defence work on DO orders. 

Another unusual demand during the last 3 years has come from 
Florida and Georgia where they are developing the cattle business. 
The State laws requiring fencing of ranges has put an unusual demand 
on manufacturers for thousands of miles of fencing. 

To add further to this picture many of the farmers in Maine have 
diversified their farming of potatoes to include livestock farming. 
Because this is a change in the type of agriculture, they need fence, 
but they have no 1949 base on which to order it. 

Another serious shortage we have is metal roofing for buildings, 
but farmers are now used to that one because the supply has never 
caught up with demand since the last war. 

I spoke of mistakes which had been made in the other war and I will 
point out two or three of them. The first one was when somebody 
thought they could save steel by cutting down on steel used for bale 
ties and for every 10 tons of steel that was saved we saw 25,000 tons 
of hay which was badly needed left unbaled. 

The next one is pite ‘hforks, and I brought my illustration with me, 
so that I can show it to you. Someone thought they could save steel 
by going back and ordering the old fashion narrow-tined fork, such 
as the one I hold here in my left hand, instead of the standard wide 
tine pitchfork, which I hold in my right hand, which has been used 
for the last several years. This narrow-tined fork is not adapted to the 
handling of legume grasses now being grown in the Northeast. The 
saving in steel was one and one-half ounces per work, or a saving of 
one ton of steel for every 22,000 forks produced, and every time we 
used the forks we had 22,000 farmers damned off the map. 

I intended to bring another cotton hoe with me, and I couldn’t buy 
one. ; 

Someone made a ruling that we should cut off one-half inch off the 
whole, and they cut it back to 6 inches, and if you fellows have had 
experience in hiring labor, you know that they make about so many 
strokes per hour, regardless of the size of the hoe. Therefore they 
cut down our efficiency of labor 25 percent, or we had to hire other help 
which we could not get, and we saved an ounce and something of steel 
per hoe. 

I would like to refer back to the pipeline for just one moment. Be- 
fore you begin to turn the valve down and curtail supplies it is our 
recommendation that careful scree ning, by men who know agriculture, 
should take place on farm production items. It may be nec essary in 
order to assure the production of food, that agriculture should be given 
a rating which would assure them of the necessary supplies with other 
competing essential industries; and that directives, if necessary, be 
made to be sure that suppliers produce the necessary material, 

No country can fiight or produce war materials unless it is well fed. 
Food may even be important in building friends. Farmers are willing 
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and can produce this food. All they ask is that they are not prevented 
from doing so by unnecessary shortages or unworkable regulations 
and endless red tape. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Billings. 

Mr. Heimburger, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnernerHy. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hermevreer. Mr. Billings, the cooperative you represent is a 
buying and selling cooperative ¢ 

Mr. Bituines. Farm supplies. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. You don’t manufacture? 

Mr. Briurnes. No, sir. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Are you having difficulty now in getting some 
of the items your farmers want ? 

Mr. Binuines. We certainly are. 

Mr. Heimpvurcer. These that you mention, I suppose, plus others ? 

Mr. Buines. Yes. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. What are the tightest right now ? 

Mr. Bitzuines. Products made from sheet metal, tanks, stock tanks, 
and that type of poultry equipment, wire goods are very short, as I 
said, due to the increased demand this year that we run into for re- 
pairing fencing. Nails are nonexistent, unless you buy foreign ones. 

Mr. Hermecurcer. What do your suppliers say about that ? 

Mr. BuriinGs. They have done the very best job I think possible 
under the present DO orders of cutting back on their supphes which 
they can make available. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Were you in this business during World War IT? 

Mr. Brturneés. This is my third war, too damn many. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. Do you have a feeling that some of these diffi- 
culties about which you have complained, and which the committee 
knows exist, would be corrected if agricultural production were rec- 
ognized as an essential defense industry, along with other types of 
essential industry ¢ 

Mr. Briirnes. I would like to speak for the farmers of the country 
that I represent and say, yes, we do. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. You know, of course, that has not been done thus 
far either this time or in World War II. 

Mr. Bruuines. We realize it. 

Mr. Hermmevrcer. That is all. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

You may call your next witness, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I will call Dr. Sanders. Dr. Sanders is here, and 
the committee would like to hear from you now, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right, Dr. Sanders. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Dr. Sanprrs. Before reading my statement, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that in the early part of World War II I joined the War 
Production Board. I was in the Farm Machinery Branch, and I was 
later transferred by Executive order from the Branch to the War 
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Food Administration, where I served under Mr. Meeker who has just 
testified. 

I can verify all of the statements that were made here by all of the 
witnesses on the foolish things that were done in the early part of the 
war, and so far as that is concerned, in the latter part of the war. 

I was quite well convinced at that time that the failure to give 
farmers adequate machinery and equipment and supplies was a very 
serious thing to do, and I am quite well convinced now that had we 
supplied them with adequate machinery and supplies early in the 
war that we would have reduced our rationing problems and our 
food worries to a great extent, and would have saved a tremendous 
lot of labor and effort on the part of, especially the women of America, 
trying to get their food by standing in long lines when there was 
absolutely no reason for it, except the foolish attitude that we had in 
the early part of the war. 

The greatest agricultural revolution in the history of the world took 
place in the last decade in our country. Since World War IT started 
we have increased our production per man 56 percent—more than we 
did the three preceding decades. We greatly increased yields per 
acre—around 20 percent—even after discounting ideal growing 
weather, and we greatly increased output per head of livestock, by 
around 25 percent. At no time in history was there such a remark- 
able improvement in agricultural production in this country or else- 
where in the world. What brought this remarkable record about? 
During the last decade we doubled the total amount of machinery on 
farms, greatly expanded our use of fertilizers, made extensive im- 
provements in insecticides and expanded their use, and greatly ex- 
panded our use of improved methods and techniques—notably use of 
hybrid corn. Our productivity per man-hour of labor in agriculture 
has reached now the astounding proportion of being from 10 to 30 
times as great, for the different farm products, as the productivity of 
Russian farmers. 

These facts should teach us to spare no pains to maintain this supe- 
rior position. It is a most important factor of superiority which we 
have over communistic countries. 

This increase in agricultural production which resulted in a rate of 
increase of productivity per hour of work during the war decade that 
was more than three times as great as occurred during the three inter- 
war decades was in reality largely the result of wartime stimuli. 

The great added stimulus to increase efficiency in agriculture dur- 
ing war arises out of three factors: (1) very tight labor supplies, (2) 
great patriotic urge to produce more food, (3) and relatively higher 
prices for farm products. Farmers meet these wartime challenges by 
(1) working longer hours, (2) making greater use or application of 
accumulated knowledge and science in production, (3) and by greater 
use of power, labor-saving devices and machinery, fertilizers, and 
insecticides. 

These marked wartime upsurges in farm efficiency and productiv- 
ity are a permanent benefit to all consumers in the land, since the 
added productivity per acre and per man-hour tend to remain as a 
permanent characteristic of our farm economy; we do not lose the 
gains in wartime efficiency when peace comes for productivity now 
stands at around 10 percent more than it did in 1946. 
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Today, as a result of the defense crisis, we are faced with the same 
challenge to greater productivity per hour and with the great oppor- 
tunity to improve both our ability to produce more food and the con- 
sumption habits and potentials of American consumers as we were at 
the outbreak of World War II. We have the great challenge of tight 
labor supplies that are certain to get far tighter than in World War 
II, and we have fully as great patriotic motives for food production. 
The stage, therefore, seems to be set for another considerable expan- 
sion in food effort if machinery and other needed supplies are fur- 
nished liberally to farmers. : 

But there is a popular belief that we are certain of all the food we 
need. There is no such certainty, as will be seen from a few facts. 
We have 20 percent more people; each will be eating around 20 per- 
cent more food than we ate before the war, and we now have around 
22 percent less workers on farms to produce this:added food which 
must be produced on the same acres of crop as we used prewar. 

In fact, we shall need 75 percent greater production per farm worker 
than we had prewar if we are to meet these food requirements. In 
1950 we produced around 56 percent more per hour of work than 
prewar. So it is evident we need more’ productivity than we have 
now to maintain our World War II per capita consumption. 

During the last decade we had much above the average growing 
weather. What would occur to our food supplies if we had a series of 
drought years as in the year 1930? Such years in the near future are 
probable, for we cannot always have above-average growing weather. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth of the total increase of farm 
output of about 30 percent during the decade was due to weather that 
was above the average, or about 7 to 8 points of the 30 percent. 
Weather as much below average as we have had above average could 
easily reduce total output to 15 points or to around 115 percent of pre- 
war. This would cut our present per capita consumption beack below 
what it was prewar, and food prices surely soar far above present 
levels. 

Last year around 2 percent of our food production went to the 
armed services; during World War II this reached a high point of 
13.2 percent of production. Also export during the war to our allies 
greatly expanded, from 2:5 percent prewar to 7.6 percent at the peak. 
These two war-caused demands on food supplies combined rose from 
2.5 percent total prewar to 20.8 percent of our supply at the peak. 
This is not a total net drain on food supplies as the armed forces are 
expanded from civilian consumers, but the net increase could safely 
be assumed to be by as much as 12 percent. Such an increased draft 
on food supplies in the face of a 12 to 15 percent depletion on sup- 
plies from drought could bring us face to face with the first real 
national hunger period we have ever known as a nation. The result- 
ant price rises, barring unprecedented rationing, could make present 
high-food-price complaints mild indeed. 

One way to insure ourselves partially against such a food misfor- 
tune is to provide farmers with ample machinery and fuel for power 
machines to provide adequate land preparation, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, and at the best time. These insure not only greater moisture con- 
servation and use by plants but greater saving of all products when 
they are ripe for the harvest. 
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The labor-saving role of power machines also insures greater pro- 
duction of food. It is well known that agriculture suffers more in 
labor-shortage periods than industry. Both the generally lower level 
of farm wages and the high seasonality of farm labor cause this loss 
of labor by farmers. Agric ultural employment normally drops from 
a peak of 15,000,000 in the summer and fall to around half that many 
in the winter. During the low-employment season especially. 
Steady employment and “higher wages serve as powerful magnets to 
draw off farm labor under wartime labor demand. 

Thus labor-saving machinery in reality becomes a labor stretching 
means at a time of greatly increased demand for farm workers. In 
this manner machinery is a production insurance factor of great 
significance. 

Unless allocation authorities fully understand the basic needs and 
risks in the present. food situation, they can make a great mistake of 
assuming that with twice as much machiner y on our farms as we had 
10 years ago we can safely “coast” through the present crisis on what 
we have. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am very sorry, Dr. Sanders, but we find it neces- 

sary to go into executive session for a short time. We will ask you 
gentlemen to please retire for a moment or so. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right, gentlemen. You may proceed, Dr. 
Sanders. 

Dr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I did not have time 
to mimeograph this statement. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is all right, sir. You may proceed. 

Dr. Sanpers. For continuity, I will go back a bit. Unless allocation 
authorities fully understand the basic needs and risks in the present 
food situation, they can make a great mistake of assuming that with 
twice as much machinery on our farms as we had 10 years ago we can 
safely coast through the present crisis on what we have. This would 
indeed be a grave error that could bring one of the worst of handicaps 
to defense or war efforts. 

Under the conditions described, as we believe accurately, no farmer 
should be deprived of a labor-saving machine which is really needed 
to enable him to economically maintain or increase food output. No 
machine already owned under similar conditions should be idle for 
want of repairs. 

And right along that line, I would like to state parenthetically, that 
it is quite well known, that as one of the gentlemen, I believe Mr. 
Meeker, said this morning, a repair part that weighs an ounce or two 
can prevent a ton of material from operating sometimes. It is of 
profound significance to have adequate repair parts—even more than 
enough parts. 

This holds true to a far more critical extent now than was the case 
in World War II. Then we had at the beginning many unemployed; 
now there is no labor slack and farm labor aaa will consequently 
be far less. During World War II we had unprecedently good =e 
ing weather; we have no such assurance now. Indeed, past cyclica 
tendencies would indicate we can reasonably expect a series of ci 
years. Then, we had substantial surpluses of products on hand com- 
pared with the present. Although we now have only the same crop 
land we had then, we in reality have at least a 20 percent greater 
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over-all demand for food than we had during World War IT and 
from 60 to 70 percent greater demand than pre-war. 

To meet these tighter and larger requirements today, we have greatly 
improved methods, practices, and machinery supplies. We should 
do nothing to weaken this improved situation of supply for we believe 
that this would be done with the greatest of risk. We are certain 
that abundant food supplies cannot be taken for granted but that we 
must carefully protect ourselves against shortages by liberal and 
unreduced supplies of machinery, repair parts, fuel, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and other supplies. 

Before closing, I would like to call attention to the situation pre- 
vailing on machines used for saving labor used in producing livestock 
products and in miscellaneous farm maintenance tasks. A grand total 
of 20.6 billion hours of farm labor was required annually for 1940-44 
and 19.8 billion for the period 1945-48, Of this total for the latter 
period, 9.8 billion or slightly less than half was used on livestock and 
general farm maintenance work and 10 billion for crops. 

Labor-saving machinery for crop production is much further ad- 
vanced and much better established on American farms than is the 
case of labor-saving machines for livestock production and general 
maintenance work, yet the livestock and miscellaneous farm work 
offers in general fully as great opportunities to introduce labor-saving 
machines as does crop production. 

Labor-saving machines and equipment in livestock production and 
general farm maintenance in reality are largely associated with rural 
electrification. We attained extensive rural electrification just prior 
to World War II, and did not have ample supplies of electrical ma- 
chines until after the war. In the few intervening years, we have 
not mechanized these parts of the farm economy near as much as has 
been accomplished over a far longer period for crop production. 

Despite this late start in the field of miscellaneous mechanization 
of farm work, great strides are being made. For example, the in- 
creased productivity per hour of labor for all livestock work was 21 
percent from 1940 to 1948; for dairy cows 25 percent; and for poultry 
24 percent compared with 30 percent over-all increase for all crops. 

Given a few more years of liberal supplies of machines much further 
labor savings can be made in this field that now constitutes only 
slightly less than half of all the required farm labor. Chores and 
work on livestock can be greatly lightened with motor-driven ma- 
chines, electric lights and heat. 

Thus we find that more than half of all the labor required to carry 
on the production of American farms is not done on major field crops, 
but is such labor as taking care of livestock, feeding, pumping water, 
cleaning, packing, and preparing products for marketing, handling 
manure, spraying, grinding, digging, mixing concrete and feed, clean- 
ing out barns and hen houses, cutting and sawing wood, painting, and 
a thousand and one other farm jobs. 

Peculiarly enough nearly all of these tasks, constituting more than 
half of all farm work, lend themselves to the application of electric 
power, light, and heat, in such ways as to greatly reduce the total 
amount of labor required per unit of product and to increase the 
quality and amount of farm products. For example, by supplying 34 
poultry farms with electricity and modern equipment, a 35 percent 
saving of labor was made the first year and total products were 
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increased 15 percent. A quarter-horsepower motor on a water pump 
will do the work of a man on a pump handle at the insignificant cost 
of 314 cents per hour. What an absurdity for a man, woman, or child 
in rural America to pump water at a wage of 314 cents an hour. Yet 
millions do so. 

It was estimated that an investment of each dollar in 1943 and 
1944 in field power and field equipment would save a half hour of 
labor each year; whereas for each dollar invested in improved equip- 
ment to do the work with livestock and the work on miscellaneous 
other farm jobs, farmers would be able to save over 3 hours. This 
saving of labor is almost six times as much per dollar of equipment 
as the average dollar put in field equipment. Yet the greatest sav- 
ing is in the field where use of electricity is peculiarly applicable. 

The economics and saving resulting from mechanization of this 50 
percent of miscellaneous farm jobs, within the next decade or so, un- 
doubtedly will aggregate a greater saving of labor than has the mech- 
anization of field-crop jobs during the past two decades. It would be 
a profound mistake to retard the greatly needed increase of electric 
energy to farmers or to unduly increase the cost of this great boon to 
them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Heimburger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Yes, Dr. Sanders, there is one aspect of the use 
of farm machinery which you touched upon, but which, from recently 
reviewing some of the decisions and formulas and evolutions that our 
defense people went through in World War II, I believe they rather 
completely failed to understand, and that is the value of farm ma- 
chinery in overcoming the effect of adverse weather. 

Would you like to emphasize that point just for a minute? 

You know much more about that than I do. 

Dr. Sanvers. Yes, I would. 

The farm-management people are so enthusiastic about that, that 
they feel that the mere fact that we have been able to plant corn at 
the proper time during the last 6 or 7 years is a very, very vital part 
in the greatly increased yield of corn per acre. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. And there was a year, wasn’t there, just about 
1948 when we would not have gotten the corn in, except for the large 
number of tractors and motorized equipment, because we had a late 
spring with wet weather, and if we had been forced to depend on 
horses much of the corn that was planted and eventually grew to good 
maturity would never have gone into the ground ¢ 

Dr. Sanvers. Of course, the same thing holds true for harrowing, 
for cultivating, for plowing, planting, and harvesting; and undoubt- 
edly labor-saving machinery has a very, very vital part in increasing 
the productivity per acre in this country, because it conserves mois- 
ture, it conserves the crops once they are produced. It gives us those 
crops once they are produced. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I noticed your emphasis on the labor saving that 
could be accomplished by mechanizing some of the part-time opera- 
tions. Did you mean to imply by that, that we have just about 
reached the tapering-off point in the big farm operations ? 

Dr. Sanpers. No, not at all. I think we have great savings yet 
ahead of us. But what I did try to emphasize is that in the field 
of miscellaneous operations there are really greater proportional 
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savings of labor than there has been in a good many of the field 
operations. 

For example, the example I gave you about a man on the pump 
handle, compared with an electric pump. A man is worth just about 
31% cents an hour compared with the cost of electricity and the pump 
and the pipe. 

Well, now, you can just figure it out, if you want to, how many men 
you save by electrifying your water system, how much labor you 
‘an save. It is tremendous in some of these things. 

Not only that but, for example, the question of lights in a barn, 
the installation of lights in a barn has saved a great deal of labor in 
chores. I mean the actual time that it takes to do the chores is greatly 
shortened as a result of lighting barns and hen houses and other 
places around the farm. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. And it has also permitted the farmer to work 
longer in the field when he had to? 

Dr. Sanver. I don’t know. Most of them have used a lantern to 
do their chores with, when they had to do long hours of work. 

That is another thing; I think farmers are more than glad to 
work long hours when there is shortage of labor, without any time 
and a half for overtime for their work, as you find the labor people 
demanding. 

Mr. Horven. Dr. Sanders, our farmers are already working long 
hours. In the Midwest, farmers are doing a lot of their farm work 
during the evening hours and are using searchlights on tractors and 
other pieces of machinery and working late into the night. 

Dr. Sanvers. During the other war, Mr. Hoeven, they increased 
their hours of labor about 15 percent over prewar, and then imme- 
diately after the war they cut them back somewhat, and I presume, 
as you say, that they are now moving them up again as the short- 
age of labor occurs, because if a man owns a farm, and he has a job 
to do, and it ought to be done immediately, he is going to work long 
hours to do it, because he is working for himself. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Do you have any other questions, Mr. Heim- 
burger? 

Mr. Hermecrcer. I had just one more question. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Proceed. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Dr. Sanders, you have been here in Washington 
representing the Grange, and I know that you have participated in 
some of the conferences that have been held with the heads of defense 
agencies, and I would like to ask you, is it your opinion that these 
agencies do now attach to agriculture the importance that we believe 
it holds in the economy and for the welfare of the country ? 

Dr. Sanvers. No, I don’t. I think that practically nothing has 
been done up to this date that is constructive and positive. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Do you think it is because they don’t realize the 
importance of farm machinery to agriculture, or that they do not 
recognize the importance of agricultural production itself? 

Dr. Sanpers. Well, I think it is a combination of both. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. But you are satisfied that they have not accorded 
to agriculture the place that you believe it should have in the frame- 
work of things? 

Dr, Sanver. We certainly are definitely convinced that there has 
not been enough facts brought out concerning the great importance 
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that food production is to a defense or wartime effort. I doubt wheth- 
er during this coming struggle there is much of any kind of produc- 
tion that is much more important for the defense purposes than main- 
taining our food supplies because, as I said in this paper, if we had 
a series of dry years, and if we had a cut-back in our machinery 
similar to the cut-back we had the first 3 years of the other conflict, we 
could easily go hungry. I am quite sure we could easily go hungry 
if we had some drought years like we had in 1930. As to food prices, 
there is no telling where they would go to, and there would be ration- 
ing. We would “have to have the most serious sort of rationing to 
take care of that sort of situation. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then it does not look to you as if we will benefit very 
mrch by the unsatisfactory experiences of World War II? 

Dr. Sanpers. Yes; I believe so, if you people will just do what you 
are doing here, and bring it to the attention of the public, bring the 
importance of this question to the public. It must be brought to the 
publie’s attention and it must be emphasized with the responsible 
officials that are dealing with this matter. 

Mr. Hoeven. Well, of course, it is not entirely the responsibility of 
this committee. We will do our part. You represent a great farm 
group. What is the Grange doing about it? 

Dr. SanpErs. We will be glad to join you. We are glad that you 
started this, and we certainly maybe have not done our part, maybe 
we all have not done our part. 

Mr. Hoeven. I was hoping that we could benefit by the experience 
of World War II, but up to this moment I don’t see much evidence 
of it. 

Dr. Sanpers. I think that Dave Meeker’s statement this morning 
ought to be given the widest sort of publicity right at this time, because 
it looks like we are starting out the same way we did during the last 
war. I recall the days when we were fighting with civilian supplies 
over the importance of supplies for production of farm machinery, and 
it seemed to us like the fellows that had charge of estimating require- 
ments just simply did not know agriculture at all. They did not 
realize what they were doing. 

The actual responsibility for estimating that should have rested 
with the Department of Agriculture, where » they knew what they were 
doing, whereas it was put over in a part of the War Production Board, 
and they could overrule everybody, including the Farm Machinery 
Branch in the War Production Board. We fought just about as hard 
inside the Farm Machinery Branch for oreater allocations of steel 
as Dave Meeker’s outfit did over in War Food, but still the combined 
pressure did not get adequate consideration of the needs of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Dr. Sanders, Mr. Hoeven touched on something 
that I think is very important from your position and from the 
position of representatives of other farm organizations. 

A few days ago there was a man connected with the fertilizer 
industry in my office. He had been called into Washington to advise 
with some of the people in the defense agencies about the plant-food 
situation. 

He said, “They look at us out of the corner of one eye as though 
we have an ax to grind.” And he said, “In reality we do have.” He 
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said, “While we make out our case of what agriculture has needs 
to meet the situation, at the same time and incidentally we are mak- 
ing out a case for ourselves to continue our business in a reasonably 
normal manner. They look at us and realizing that they naturally 
feel that we, as representatives of the fertilizer industry, have an ax 
to grind.” 

Now, they probably have that same feeling about people connected 
with the farm-implement industry. But now you, as a representa- 
tive of the Grange, and the Grange being a direct representative of 
the farmers, and the gentlemen who represent the Bureau and the 
Farmers Union and other farm organizations, don’t necessarily have 
any ax to grind. 

That being true, and I don’t want to embarrass you, what has the 
Grange done so far, recognizing this farm-machinery situation, other 
than sending this statement to this committee today / 

Dr. Sanpers. Well, the Grange has had a representative on Mr. 
Symington’s advisory committee. Mr. Paul Taber is a member of 
a committee which the four farm organizations have set up to keep 
constant watch on the supplies and equipment. Farm organizations 
are possibly not as powerful as labor organizations are in the de- 
fense set-up, or at least labor organizations think they are more 
powerful than other organizations. 

Mr. Anerneruy. They are rather potent. 

Dr. Sanpers. Yes. I am not making any excuse for the farm 
organizations, but they organiz-d this committee. Mv. Taver, what 
time was it that it was organized ¢ 

Mr. Taner. Late last summer. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Anyhow, you get the point I make, I think it is 
very important that the Bureau and the others who are direct rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, with nothing to put on the market but 
agricultural products—you are not representatives of the machinery 
people, or of manufacturers, but you are direct representatives of 
the farmers. Therefore, they know that your only interest in this 
thing is not from the standpoint of manufacturing implements to 
sell to farmers but to produce food. 

Therefore, I do think it is important that you people stay on the 
front door of those officers just as regularly as you can. 

Dr. Sanpers. We certainly feel just exactly like you do. We will 
be glad to do it, and I will say this much, that we were delighted 
when we were called up and told that the committee was having these 
hearings. We believe that this committee, and Congressmen also, have 
a position about like ours, that you yourselves do not have any ax to 
grind, you are certainly interested because you have farmers who 
are pressing you for supplies, just like we have farmers that are press- 
ing us to get something em as quickly as possible. I think by joining 
hands with the committee, with the Congress, and by putting up a 
united pressure, I think we can do something, and I am quite sure 
we should do it as soon as possible. 

I think we have a great responsibility to bring this subject before 
the people, and I know of no better way to bring it before the people 
than through public hearings of this kind. 

Mr. Horven. We all know the problem, we all agree that time is 
of the essence. We are confronted with a growing season, and har- 
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vest season which are only a few weeks away. As yet we have not 
met the problem, and I don’t know how we are going to meet it in the 
intervening time. 

Dr. Sanpers. Yes, Mr. Hoeven; and that is not the whole serious- 
ness of that situation. Mr. Meeker brought that out admirably. Once 
you drop those production lines and disband them, it is nearly impos- 
sible to get them back without a great deal more waste of time. The 
fact of the matter is that you just cannot get the labor force back. 

Mr. Hoeven. I agree with you 100 percent. We have to be realistic. 

Dr. Sanvers. We are facing the same mistake exactly that we made 
the last war, and we certainly should not make these mistakes this 
time, because I believe our food situation is more critical, and could 
become very much more critical, especially due to the fact that we 
had such admirable growing weather, that we cannot safely bank 
upon this time. 

Mr. Hoeven. What are we going to do at this late date? 

Dr. Sanvers. Well sir, I don’t know anything except to get to the 
powers that are allocating the steel and insist that they must allocate 
enough steel to keep farm machinery production going, and insist 
that supplies must be maintained for fertilizers, insecticides, barbed 
wire, and all of the other things that are needed so badly to maintain 
farm production. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am sure our farm organizations are going to help 
us get that job done? 

Dr. Sanvers. We certainly will in any way we can. We will be 
more than glad to do it, because we believe this is a very important 
thing. 

Mr. Anernetruy. Thank you, Dr. Sanders. 


Will you call your next witness, Mr. Heimburger ? 

Mr. Hermevrcer. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Matt 
Triggs, assistant director, Washington Office, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, WASHING- 
TON OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Anernetuy. All right, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. We are glad to have you back with our commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Trices. Thank you. It is difficult to make any adequate as- 
sessment of the farm machinery and spare-parts situation due to a 
lack of statistical information on current developments. 

Nevertheless, informal reports from numerous sources indicate a 
general slowing down of farm machinery and parts production. 

And that was certainly brought out by the testimony of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Meeker this morning. 

This is due to the fact that, although an increasing percentage of 
American industry is being given a priority rating for use in the pur- 
chase of necessary materials and supplies, no priority rating has been 
provided to aid producers of farm machinery to obtain their needs 
of materials and supplies. 
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It appears to us that there is a too general tendency on the part 
of too many officials in government agencies to take farm production 
more or less for granted. This is illustrated by the issuance of NPA 
Regulation 4, which provides a means whereby any business may 
establish for itself, within certain limitations, a DO rating for any 
materials or supplies that are needed for repairs, maintenance, or 
operations. This order does not, however, provide a means for obtain- 
ing DO priority a for parts needed in the maintenance and 
operation of farm machinery. The significance of the omission of 
farm machinery from the order is that as DO ratings are extended 
back to the manufacturer, a priority is automatically established 
affecting the production schedules of the manufacturer. Thus, as 
manufacturers receive more and more DO rated orders, they must 
necessarily cut back the production of all nonrated items, including 
the production of farm machinery and of farm machinery repair and 
maintenance parts. 

As this committee well knows, total farm employment is running 
at dangerously low levels, from one-half to 1 million below the levels 
of a year ago, and substantially below the lowest figures of World 
War II. The proposed program to increase the supply of farm labor 
from offshore and foreign sources will improve the situation, but by 
no means offset the extremely heavy losses of manpower from agri- 
culture to the armed services and to industry and commerce. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if agricultural production is to reach 
the level recommended by the Department of Agriculture for 1951, 
or if agricultural production is to be even maintained, that production 
per man in agriculture must be materially increased. 

The most effective means by which production per man in agricul- 
ture may be increased are by: 

First. Increased supplies of fertilizers and insecticides. 

Second. Increased mechanization of agriculture. 

Third. Keeping all machinery now on farms in efficient operating 
condition by a plentiful supply of repair and maintenance parts and 
supplies. 

Now, as never before in our history, it is imperative that the trend 
toward mechanization of agriculture be accelerated. Now is not the 
time to be thinking of stabilizing the supply of farm machinery at 
historical levels, but rather to increase farm machinery production to 
the extent needed to offset the reduction in available manpower in 
agriculture. 

Our most pressing national need is the wise and efficient use of our 
manpower resources. All production of goods and services can be 
reduced to the common denominator of man-days. Thus, if it takes 
500 man-days to produce and distribute a mechanical cotton har- 
vester—including all the materials and services that go into it—and 
if the harvester will save 1,200 man-days during its first season of 
operation, then a significant national saving in our most vital resource 
has been accomplished. It obviously would be unwise to limit the pro- 
duction of cotton harvesters on some historical base procedure. 

Obviously the other calls upon available manpower and materials 
are demanding. But so long as the industry of the Nation continues 
to produce the tremendous supplies of consumer goods we are cur- 
rently producing, there is room for an expansion in the production of 
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the capital goods required to maintain the agricultural plant and to 
maintain, and if possible, increase, the total of agricultural production. 

There is no need to point out to this committee the importance of 
agricultural production to the national defense effort nor to demon- 
strate that it will not be easy to maintain, much less increase, agri- 
cultural production. 

Farmers at the present time are generally able to buy their most 
essential needs in farm machinery and parts; however, reports indi- 
cate that dealer and distributor inventories are being greatly reduced. 
We fear that if production of farm machinery and spare parts is not 
maintained and increased farmers may be faced with drastic shortages 
later in the year, when the need for maximum operation and for repair 
and maintenance parts is greatest. 

We do not believe it is necessary to do everything possible to point 
out to the agencies controlling many of the means of production in 
the Nation today, and to the general public, that agricultural produc- 
tion cannot. be taken for granted, that it is seriously imperiled by the 
loss of agricultural manpower, that the apparent surpluses of a year 
ago have been absorbed, and that. stabilization of food costs by price 
and ration controls is a futile endeavor unless such efforts are sup- 
ported by a rising curve of agricultural production. 

We specifically recommend that: 

1. A priority rating be established for all materials, supplies, and 
replacement parts required to keep present farm machinery in opera- 
tion, such priority to be applied by buyers without limitation as to 
total amount. 

2. Manufacturers of farm machinery be provided a priority rating 
for supplies and materials used for the st i of farm machinery 
equal to at least 100 percent of the amounts of such supplies and mate- 
rials used for the production of farm machinery in 1950. In the case 
of harvest-type machines that reduce the peak labor requirements of 
agriculture production should be at an even higher level. 

It may be that some satisfactory program is being developed for 
dealing with farm machinery, but as of now it has not been made 
known to us. We hope that a plan will soon be announced that will 
deal adequately with this situation. 

The necessary supplies and facilities must be made available to the 
farmers in order to insure continued abundant production of food 
and fiber for American consumers. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you have any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Horven. Referring to your recommendation No. 1, do you mean 
to include the manufacture of farm machinery repair and replace- 
ment parts. without restriction ? 

Mr. Trices. That is right. There are various means by which you 
ean do it. As a matter of fact, we are not so much concerned about 
the specific means, providing we get the objective. If we apply the 
DO procedure now used, it could be done, as I understand it, either 
by a direct DO rating to those manufacturers or by a DO rating to the 
distributors who buy from them. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. Mr. Triggs, you say here near the end of the state- 
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Do you have any information that there is any such plan now in the 
mill 

Mr. Trices. We have no such information. We hear rumors that 
the Department is going to recommend this and the Department is 
going to recommend that, but we know of nothing definite and that 
would indicate they have consummated their recommendation in a 
specific form. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Have you people in the Bureau sought any con- 
ferences with the people in those departments ¢ 

Mr. Trices. We have met with people in NPA, such as Mr. Fleisch- 
mann and Mr. Bates, and we hope to meet with Paul Newton-—or 
rather, we had hoped to meet with Mr. Paul Newton, as you know, 
unfortunately he died recently, and other people, of course, Mr. Kline 
and Mr. Fleming have had numerous discussions with Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Johnston, but I am not too familiar with what they talked about 
so far as farm machinery is concerned. 

I might say in answer to Mr. Hoeven that on a number of instances 
we feel very strongly there should be some agricultural representative 
in the NPA. I did not include it in this statement, because we con- 
fined it to farm machinery, and that would be a general representative, 
but’ we believe it should be done. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am glad to have your views on that, because I think 
it is most important that a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture in a high echelon defense set-up should be there, and once 
we have that kind of representation we can have some bargaining 
power. I hope you will consider that. 

Mr. Trices. We shall do that. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Triggs, you mentioned a very interesting 
aspect of this thing in your statement—the saving of manpower which 
can be accomplished by the use of certain types of machines. Plows, 
harrows, and dises don’t particularly save any manpower, but com- 
bines, peanut pickers, beet harvesters, corn pickers, hay balers, they 
definitely save manpower. Do you know of any figures that are avail- 
able on the number of such machines which might economically be 
used? 

Mr. Trieas. I would say in the case of cotton pickers that the amount 
is far in excess of what we could produce in 2 or 3 years, even if the 
present industry operated at peak capacity. That is the only thing 
that occurs to me at the moment. 

Mr. Hermpvurcer. I was wondering if you knew of any over-all study 
or figures that would indicate what the potential is for that type of 
labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. Trias. No, sir. 

Mr. Hermecrcer. None at all? Thank you. 

Mr. Anernetruy. Thank you, Mr. Triggs. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2:50 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene on 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951, at 10 a.m.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FERTILIZER AND Farm MACHINERY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The committee will come to order, please. 

Call your first witness, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Heimeurcer. Mr. Faust, representing the Dairy Supply Asso- 
ciation, was scheduled to be the first witness, but I understand he is 
not in the room yet. 1 wonder if Mr. Mulliken is ready to go on. 





STATEMENT OF PAUL M. MULLIKEN, MANAGING DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL RETAIL FARM EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, FARM EQUIPMENT RETAILING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Mutuicken. My name is Paul M. Mulliken. I am the manag- 
ing director of the National Retail Farm Equipment Association and 
general manager of Farm Equipment Retailing, the industry’s lead- 
ing monthly trade publication. Our offices are located at 1014 Locust 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

I represent the more than 17,500 implement dealers who hold mem- 
bership in the 34 State and regional associations that are affiliated 
to form the National Retail Farm Equipment Association. The mem- 
bers of our association sell and service approximately 90 percent of 
the total annual production of farm machinery and equipment. We 
have members in practically every county in the 48 States. Our na- 
tional organization was formed more than 50 years ago. Some of 
our affiliated associations had their beginning over 60 years ago. 

The individual members of our association are engaged in the dis- 
tribution to farmer users of needed farm equipment. In addition 
to their sales of completed machines, our members carry large stocks 
of replacement parts and maintain adequate repair shops staffed 
with trained, skilled mechanics. 

Despite the seasonableness of most items of farm equipment, our 
dealer members are open for business the year round. It is only 
natural that during the farmers’ busy season these dealers and their 
employees work long hours. Without exception all implement deal- 
ers adjust their operating schedules to meet the needs of their farmer 
customers. 
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It is only logical to assume that the average American farmer is 
more dependent apor the equipment, parts and service facilities of 
his preferred implement dealer than any other type of retail busi- 
ness. That the farmer may be served in a manner and at the time 
needed, dealers everywhere have greatly increased their investments in 
plant, shop equipment, delivery equipment, and inventories of com- 
pleted machines, replacement parts, and farm production supplies. 

In certain respects, today’s situation differs materially from that 
prevailing 10 years ago or immediately prior to the commencement 
of World War II. Ten years ago considerably less than half of the 
implement dealers maintained service shops. In the decade that 
has intervened, just about every dealer has provided the facilities and 
made the sizeable investments required to offer complete service to 
his farmer customers. Thousands of our members have built new 
modern retail establishments to make it possible for the farmer to 
have readily available machines, parts, and service. 

On the other hand, we are faced today with a situation that is 
comparable to that which prevailed just prior to the commencement 
of World War II. In 1940 and 1941 there was a shortage of pro- 
duction equipment on American farms. The principal reason for 
the shortages of a decade ago was that American agriculture had just 
gone through the depression years when farm income was not suffiicent 
to permit the farmer to buy any machinery regardless of how badly 
he needed it. 

Throughout the early thirties the farmer had been compelled to 
patch up his machines in any way that would make them usable. A 
large part of the farmers were then using only horse-drawn equip- 
ment. The conversion to tractor power had started in the twenties, 
but the great transition from animal to mechanical power had just 
gotten under way when it was checked by the depression. Farm in- 
come did increase gradually from 1935 on, but most farmers had 
accumulated so much indebtedness that they were not financially able 
to mechanize their operations until just prior to World War II. 

The beginning of hostilities in Europe in September 1939 increased 
the demand upon American agriculture for more and more farm 
products of all kinds. Our own needs increased, ahd as a result the 
Department of Agriculture began stepping up farm production quotas, 
The loss of manpower from the farms to defense industries and mili- 
tary service accentuated the need for power farm equipment. As the 
able-bodied men left the farms, their places were taken by elderly 
people and inexperienced youngsters who could do the job only if 
they were supplied with power machines. . 

The Office of Production Management made an attempt on Decem- 
ber 28, 1941, to assure some of the needed equipment. The issuance 
of Limitation Order L-26 on that date assigned priority rating A-3 
to manufacturers of equipment sufficient to permit the building of 
83 percent of the farm machines that were built in 1940. This same 
order permitted the use of raw materials for the manufacture of repair 
parts at an average rate of about 150 percent of the 1940 Ievel. Order 
L-26 specified the number of machines of each and every kind that 
could be built in the year November 1, 1941, to October 31, 1942. 

During the year 1942 the War Production Board issued several 
supplementary orders to L-26 intended to assure the delivery of essen- 
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tial equipment to American farmers. In a few instances a high 
priority rating of A—l—a was issued to manufacturers to enable them 
to obtain materials. Not even these efforts were fully effective. 
Farmers in every section of the country were unable to secure the 
equipment that was so sorely needed to help them meet USDA pro- 
duction goals. 

Early in October 1942, the House Agriculture Committee addressed 
a report to President Roosevelt which stated in part: 

Instead of ample tools to work with, the farmers are told that farm implie- 
ments and machinery will be rationed. 

We are convinced that the various agencies connected with the war effort 
have not shown proper appreciation of the importance of agriculture in win- 
ning the war. * * * The time has come when these agencies should recog- 
nize the necessary food and fiber as war production, and now that the shortage 
of labor has become so acute immediate provision should be made fer supplying 
the farmers of the Nation with necessary farm equipment, machinery, and 
repair parts. 

It seemed to us in the industry that the War Production Board 
ignored the request of the House Agriculture Committee because, on 
October 19, 1942, WPB issued its infamous Limitation Order L-170, 
which not only further reduced the amount of farm equipment that 
would be scheduled for production in 1943 but which incorporated 
the provisions of the “concentration program” whereby many items 
of farm machinery and equipment regularly produced by the larger 
companies were transferred to the smaller- and medium-sized firms. 

As initially issued, Order L—-170 established quotas that were actu- 
ally less than one-fifth of 1940 production. Some of the restrictions 
contained in Order L-170 expressed in percentage of 1940 production 
were: ‘Tractors, 14 percent; tractor-mounted planters, 11 percent; 
moldboard plows, 10 percent; cultivators, 15 percent; combines, 18 
percent ; tractor mowers, 21 percent ; and tractor-mounted corn pickers, 
25 percent. 

The manufacture of many commonly used items of farm-production 
supplies such as stock tanks, grain bins, hog troughs, corn cribs, and 
stanchions were prohibited altogether. 

Order L-170 restricted dealers to make deliveries of farm machines 
to known users and further prohibited the sale of repair parts to any 
person unless the dealer had reason to know that the part would be 
“incorporated reasonably promptly into farm machinery and equip- 
ment in the possession of such consumer.” All dealers were called 
upon to literally guarantee that the purchase of any machine or part 
would be immediately used in the manner prescribed by the War 
Production Board. 

This section of L-170 was superseded on November 28, 1942, by the 
issuance of Rationing Order C, which granted county farm-rationing 
committees the sole right to say who should be permitted to buy any 
item of farm equipment. 

The allocation and rationing of farm equipment continued for nearly 
2years. Inthe judgment of the members of our organization, govern- 
mental direction of the distribution did not aid the food-production 
program nearly so much as would have been done had the industry 
been permitted to perform this function in its normal manner, based 
upon a half century of experience. Under the rationing program, a 
dealer was compelled to honor a purchase certificate issued to a farmer 
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by his county rationing committee, even though the dealer might know 
of other farmers who had greater need for the equipment. 

As might have been expected, many machines found their way into 
the “black market” under the rationing program. It was not at all 
uncommon in those days for a new machine to be purchased and resold 
several times before it was put into actual use. Oftentimes it would 
be transported across many State lines, and obviously each time it was 
sold the purchase price increased. 

In January 1943 the United States Senate Committee Investigating 
the National Defense Program issued an interim report on farm 
machinery and farm equipment. This committee, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Truman committee, was most critical of the actions 
taken by Government agencies in restricting the production of farm 
machines. The 24-page report covers in complete detail the actions 
taken by the Office of Civilian Supply and severely censored the “con- 
centration plan.” A quotation from the report reads: 

An impracticable plan for concentration of farm-machinery production in 
smaller concerns not only delayed action on the 1943 farm-machinery program 
but threatens to destroy Nation-wide dealer- and repair-serviece organizations 
essential to the farmer in maintaining food production. * * * 

In addition, it is estimated that there will be a very substantial increase in 
the mortality of dealers in farm machinery and equipment as a result of the 
concentration provisions of Limitation Order L—170. 

Time does not permit further quotations from either the report of 
the House Agriculture Committee or the Truman committee, but it 
is recommended that those now charged with the responsibility of 
allocating raw materials and component parts to be used in farm- 
machinery production study carefully these two most important docu- 
ments, 

Mr. Aznernetuy. I have the hearings on that particular subject. be- 
fore me. I have been making a study of it. 

Mr. MuuirKken. Good. Since the days of World War II there have 
been continuing shortages of many kinds of power farm equipment. 
The supply of certain machines has never caught up with the demand. 
Within recent years several new labor-saving machines have been in- 
troduced. Notably among these are the cotton picker, the automatic 
hay baler, the improved corn picker and front-end loader. These and 
many other items of farm equipment offer the only substitute for man- 

»ower on America’s farms. Improved tractors with the increased 
ce Sesto and multiple-row planting and cultivating equipment are 
not now available in sufficient quantity to meet the farmers’ needs. 
Work stoppages in several manufacturing plants in 1950 further con- 
tributed to the existing shortages. The necessary diversion within 
the industry of plant facilities, raw materials, and component parts, 
as well as manpower required to fill Government orders for defense 
goods, will shortly further handicap normal production of farm 
equipment. 

Within recent months the “black market” operators have been re- 
activated. Reports are continually reaching our office from nearly 
every agricultural area in the Nation stating that increasing quantities 
of new and slightly used machinery are being distributed through 
irregular channels. We sincerely believe that the American farmer 
much prefers to buy his needed equipment from his locally established 
service dealer who is the only one that the farmer can depend upon 
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as a continuing source of supply for repair parts and mechanical 
service. 

Farm-equipment manufacturers and retail dealers are sincerely 
trying to curb “black market” activities. Manufacturers attach serial 
numbers to major items of farm equipment, including tractors, com- 
bines, corn pickers, cotton pickers, and automatic hay balers. 

To make it impossible for manufacturers and dealers to trace the 
movement of jaa machines, it is the frequent practice for those en- 
gaged in “black market” activities to remove or deface the serial 
numbers. 

A farmer who purchases a power machine without an identifying 
serial number on it will most likely have trouble later on purchasing 
the right repair part when it is needed. The serial number is of 
much greater importance on a tractor than it is on an automobile due 
to the fact that we do not have annual models in farm equipment. 

To protect the farmer, we recommend that the House Agriculture 
Committee give consideration to the introduction and passage of legis- 
lation prohibiting the movement in interstate commerce of power farm 
equipment on which the serial number has been removed, altered, or 
defaced. We believe such a law should prove most beneficial to 
farmer purchasers. 

The members of our organization are most appreciative of the 
interest of this committee in its efforts to assure ample production 
of farm machinery and equipment. We wish also to direct atten- 
tion of this committee to the need for making available certain farm 
production supplies such as baler wire and twine. 

For many months since last fall dealers have been unable to ob- 
tain either the coil wire or ties that will be required to handle the 
1951 hay crop. Recently we were told by the Department of Agri- 
culture that baler wire and ties are being produced in sufficient 
quantities to handle 70 percent of the Nation’s hay crop. It was 
stated to us by them that in all of 1950 the production of coil wire 
for automatic hay balers was less than 50,000 tons and that present 
schedules call for a minimum of 98,000 tons in 1951. 

Only 10,000 tons of bale ties are reported to have been produced 
in the first quarter of 1950, but manufacturers have scheduled the 
production of 20,000 tons in the first 3 months of this year. We were 
further told that in the fourth quarter of 1949 only 3,200 tons of 
bale ties were manufactured and that 22,000 tons were produced in 
the fourth quarter of 1950. Despite this claimed increase in produc- 
tion, dealers are still unable to obtain nearly enough coil wire and 
ties to meet the demands of their farmer customers. The same situ- 
ation exists with respect to baler twine. 

A written report received within the last week from New York State 
reads in part: 

We understand that baler wire is being produced, but it is definitely not 
being channeled to winders and not being shipped to New York in sufficient 
quantities to meet our deadline of the hay season which starts about June 1. 
Dealers and farmers both are completely frustrated in knowing what to plan 
for during the hay season of 1951. 

There are no substitute methods possible as most mows have had the tracks 
removed, the hay rope has been disposed of, the loaders sold and obviously 


none are available. This adds up to a situation that threatens the hay sup- 
ply for the feeding season of 1951-52. 
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Some action must be had immediately on this problem of both wire and 
twine. Two-thirds of New York State requirements must be in the hands 
of farmers around the first of June. At the present rate of shipment, we 
will not get enough before December to take care of our first cutting. 

There are other farm production supplies that are in just as short 
supply, but emphasis has been placed upon the wire and twine supply 
problem only because it necessitates an immediate solution. It is 
not a localized matter but exists in every State where hay is grown. 

In behalf of the retail dealers of the United States, I would urge 
that this committee take every possible step to assure ample produc- 
tion of farm machinery and equipment, replacement parts, and farm 
production supplies. 

Our interest is only that of serving the farmer. This cannot be done 
by supplying just tractors. I wish to submit as exhibit A a poster 
just completed by our office showing the many machines that are 
used by the farmer in conjunction with his tractor to mechanize his 
operations. 

This poster states: 

Five great powers—at his command. And nowhere except in America is 
agriculture backed by 20,000 service dealers with well-trained mechanics and 
efficient shop equipment. 

A nationally prominent agricultural engineer recently said, and 
this brings in a new point: 

Farm machinery controls and develops the one basic asset on which all civili- 
zation rests—9 inches of topsoil—9 inches, on the average, which Nature has 
required millions of years to produce. This topsoil is our only real asset. 
Farm machines work this topsoil and cultivate and harvest the products that 
come from it. Such machines must be ready and dependable. A few days’ delay 
means the loss of an entire crop. 

I am authorized to pledge to you and the defense program of the 
Government the complete cooperation of our industry in serving the 
needs of the Nation’s farmers to the end that there may be no reduc- 
tion in the amounts of food, fats, and fiber set up by United States 
Department of Agriculture production goals. The retail dealers of 
this country served agriculture in a most effective manner during 
World War II. Their plants, equipment, and personnel are in a 
much better position today than they were a decade ago. All that 
the members of our organization require to continue effective service 
to farmer customers will be machines, the repair parts, materials, and 
manpower. 

Many of our dealers are now losing some of their trained mechanics. 
A few are being called into military service, and many of them are 
going into defense industries where higher wages prevail. The wage 
stabilization order, freezing wages, prohibits our dealer members 
from paying higher hourly wage rates, but there is nothing to prevent 
a mechanic from changing jobs where his wages may be increased 
as much as 25 percent or more above his present weekly income. 

This statement of the conditions that exist at the present time and 
the review of the tragic mistakes made in 1942 and 1943 is intended 
to point out to the members of this committee the importance of 
immediate action. The Office of Defense Mobilization has been 
established for several months. The National Production Authority 
is charged with the allocation of materials for manufacturing. 
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Despite the urgency of the situation, the National Production 
Authority has not yet set up a farm equipment and machinery branch. 
If our military forces and those of our allies and our civilian popula- 
tion are to be assured of having the needed products of the farm, it 
is vital that steps be taken at once to assure an ample supply of farm 
machines, repair parts, and farm production supplies. 

(The chart referred to is herewith inserted.) 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Mullikin, you have made a fine statement. 
You know your subject. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Heimburger ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Mulliken, you referred specifically to the 
shortage of baler wire and twine. Have you discussed this subject 
with any of the authorities here in Washington since you have been 
here ? 

Mr. MutiiKen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hermpcrcer. Who have you discussed it with ? 

Mr. Muturken. I have discussed it with the Office of Materials and 
Facilities in the Department of Agriculture. And it was from them 
that I received these figures on the amount of production. We cannot 
understand where it is going. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Did they have any explanation as to where it was 
going ¢ 

Mr. Muuurcen. No. It was not given to me, at least. I do nt 
believe they do know. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Did you then talk to anyone in the National 
Production Authority about it? 

Mr. MotuiKen. I have not. There is no one over there that I could 
talk to. 

There is a certain amount of production of drawn wire and of bale 
ties that is reserved for DO orders, and under an MRO order a farmer 
is permitted to use a DO-97 assigned rating to get production, that is, 
maintenance and operating supplies, but they are not doing any good. 
It is not even a good hunting license. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Have many farmers used those ratings? 

Mr. Muturxen. I understand they are using them in increasing 
numbers all of the time, but they are given to the ‘dealer and the de: aler, 
in turn passes them on to his supplier where the supplier will ace ept 
them. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Were you able to get any concrete help at all 
from the Department of Agriculture when you outlined this problem 
of baling twine and wire to them ? 

Mr. Mutirxen. We have not gotten any more wire yet. That is the 
answer. 

Mr. Hermesurcer. Do they plan to do anything about it that you 
know of ¢ 

Mr. MuturKken. I know they are conscious of the situation. They 
are advised by their fieldmen, I am sure from every section of the 
country, of the acute shortage and how essential it is that they — 
wire in order to operate balers. Balers are setting in the fields, 
barnyards, and in dealers’ places of business that w ill not be used this 
year which will result in a loss of hay crop, which is one of the prime 
feed materials, simply because there is no wire. A $3,000 baler with- 
out wire to go with it is valueless. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I agree with you. That is all. 
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Mr. Anernetruy. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitt. I would like to ask a question on this hay-baler affair. I 
cannot speak for other territories, but I can speak for my own. We 
have had a revolution in the handling of hay in the last few years. I 
would say that has happened in the last 3 or 5 years. The revolution 
there is that they are not using stackers at all. They are picking up 
this hay in the windrow with the side-delivery rake, and then the 
baler comes along and picks it up out of the windrow and bales it, 
then the trucker comes along and totes the hay to the barnyard and 
stacks it up or carries it off to the edge of the field and stacks it or 
takes it to town or sells it maybe 100 miles away. And so we are in 
a position in our territory where we cannot handle our hay at all if we 
do not get baling wire, because the hay can spoil in a short time if you 
leave it lying around without being raked or if you leave it raked 
and in the windrow any length of time. So it is a matter of life and 
death in saving our hay crop which I would say is second to none. 

Mr. MuturKen. The same situation is true with respect to baler 
twine. Some machines use wire. Others use twine, but the shortage 
is most acute in both. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I was particularly interested in your statement 
with regard to black markets. Ordinarily, how does this machiner 
get into the hands of those who black-market it; who is doing the blac 
marketing? It is the dealers, individuals, the farmers who purchase 
from dealers—just who is it and where does it prevail the most ? 

Mr. Muturken. Obviously, there are some sections that are troubled 
more than others. The delta section is a bad area. Iowa is quite 
bad. It is our sincere belief that the majority of machines that move 
in the black market, that is, that moved in the black market during 
World War II, were sold by the dealers to farmers who in turn resold 
them to a speculator, as we commonly know them. 

Mr. Anernetruy. Now you represent the trade association ? 

Mr. MuuirKken. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have stated that about 90 percent of the ma- 
chinery moves through dealers who are affiliated with your asso- 
ciation ¢ 

Mr. Moturken. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How active have the member affiliated with your 
association been in trying to run down the black markets? 

Mr. MutirKken. We believe that they have been very, very insistent, 
that all machines that were sold—this is particularly true during the 
period at the close of the war and the immediate postwar period—to 
purchasers for use, that is, that they would use them. And often- 
times, Mr. Chairman, a farmer would buy a machine, let us say a 
combine, harvest his crop, use it for that season, sell it to someone 
who is either doing farming operations north of him or to some 
speculator or trucker, who would haul it north. For instance, in the 
wheat crop starting down in Texas, moving up across Kansas and 
Nebraska and on up into the Dakotas, these machines would move as 
the harvest season advanced, and many of them were custom machines, 
but there were many of them that were privately owned and would 
have several owners during the course of the season. 

Mr, Anrrnetuy. Frequently we treat a subject of this type without 
seeing our own sins. 

Mr. MoutirKen. That is natural. 
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Mr. AnerNeruy. If you found one of your members who was defi- 
nitely engaging in black-marketing practice, and no doubt there are 
some—I heard of some during the last war, and I might say that I 
heard of some in my own district—what would you do to him? 

Mr. Muturcen. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have no power of 
judgment but I will say this, that our organization and the entire 
industry, the manufacturers in their relationship with the dealers, 
through their branch-house organization and their territory men—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. You can let the light of day in on him ? 

Mr. Muuurken. It has been done. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You have done that? 

Mr. Muxuixen. There have been some instances in which dealers 
who were engaged in that practice are no longer dealers. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Of course, you know the reference I made does 
not apply only to the implement dealers. It applies equally to some 
automobile dealers. 

Mr. Muturxken. I cannot vouch for the latter. 

Mr. AperNeruy. We all know that. 

Mr. Mouurken. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to leave with 
the committee a clipping from the front page of the March 6 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal which has quite a lengthy story in it on 
this black-market activity. This has to do with cotton pickers out 
in California as the initial item. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. Would you like to have it go in the record? 

Mr. MutuiKen. I would like to have it go in the record; yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Without objection that will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The clipping of March 6 from the Wall Street Journal entitled 


“Farm Machines” is as follows :) 


FARM MACHINES 


RUSH FOR EQUIPMENT IS SPED BY SHORTAGE TALK, BIG CROP NEEDS—CALIFORNIAN 
TREKS 450 MILES IN HUNT FOR COTTON PICKER; BLACK MARKET BLOSSOMING— 
ILLINOIS DEALER’S SALES TRIPLE 


(By Donald J. Buckley, staff correspondent of the Wall Street Journal) 


Cutcaco.—The other day a man walked into a farm-equipment shop in Cali- 
fornia and asked for a $10,000 mechanical cotton picker. He’d come 450 miles. 
When the dealer said he had to give his regular customers first call on the hard- 
to-get machines, the man replied: 

“Here are two $1,000 bills. Just stick them in your pocket, and then let me 
talk to one of your salesmen.” 

The incident indicates the way farm folks are scrambling for new machines 
nearly everywhere. A Wall Street Journal survey of agricultural equipment 
dealers in principal farm regions finds their selling pace superbrisk. And farmer 
willingness to pay above ceiling prices, if necessary, depicts a blossoming black 
market, 

J. L. Holland, owner of the Holland Implement Co., in West Memphis, Ark., 
says: “I’ve had three farmers recently offer to pay me $200 above list price for 
a heavy tractor. Ordinarily, I sell only in Crittenden Countv (in the heart of 
pos Arkansas Cotton Belt), but recently I’ve been getting calls from Illinois and 
Missouri.” 


CALL FROM TEXAS 


In Ottawa, Kans., E. G. Stucker, the local distributor of John Deere farm ma- 
chinery, tells this tale: “A Texas dealer called me on the phone the other day 
and offered to buy every power-driven machine I have in my place. He said he 
pte pay cash in advance to cover the list price plus freight and handling 
charges.” 
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The eagerness to buy, of course, is encouraged by high farm income and by 
talk of shortages. 

At mid-February, farmers were receiving for their products an average return 
82 percent above a year earlier. Federal forecasters figure farm income in 1951 
may top 1950's $28 billion by 15 percent. 

Though manufacturers aim to turn out as much farm machinery this year as. 
last, some of them fear material shortages may make output fall short of that 
target. An International Harvester spokesman comments, “About 75 percent 
of 1950 production would be a more realistic goal.” 

Yet even a 25-percent cut-back would leave production at a high level. In the 
case of tractors, the most numerous pieces of agricultural apparatus, such a 
curtailment would put output around the 400,000-a-year mark. That would be 
about twice as many tractors as were made in pre-World War II 1939. 


BIG SALES GAINS 


Last year saw retail sales of farm machinery climb to $2,346 million, a healthy 
10 percent above the 1949 figure. In January this year, dealers registered a 15 
percent gain in volume over the like 1950 month, and the sales of $137 million 
would have been bigger, distributors say, if strikes in major manufacturing. 
plants last fall and early winter hadn’t disrupted the flow of goods to their 
showrooms. 

For some individual dealers, the farmer’s rush to buy is ringing up much bigger 
sales increases. Tony Victor, who does business in a neat modern lay-out on 
United States Highway 45 in Libertyville, Ill., says his volume this January 
was three times the year-earlier total. R. H. Hollinshead, who runs Hubbell 
Tractor & Equipment Co., in Elgin, Il, tells about the same story. 

In Muncie, Ind., C. E. Loker, manager of the C. E. Loker Truck & Implement 
Co., reports his sales for November through January at 25 percent above the like 
period a year before. 

A similar upturn has been experienced by N. C. Greer of the Greer Farm Equip- 
ment Co. in California’s Imperial Valley. However, he says it would be a lot 
bigger if he could get more to sell, and a lot of other dealers agree with him. 
The Greer firm now has only a tenth of the stock it had a year ago, and says 
it’s getting only 60 percent of what it needs from Allis-Chalmers, the maker it 
represents. 

Mr. Stucker of Kansas grumbles that he’s receiving only one-fourth of the 
goods he could use from manufacturer John Deere. 


TRACTORS IN DEMAND 


Which machines are hardest to come by? Ralph Herschberger, an International 
Harvester distributor in Mundelein, Ill, answers, “Tractors and disk harrows 
are short items here. I.could sell six or eight disks before the day is out if I 
could get them.” 

Vernice Ford, proprietor of the Ford Implement Co., Lubbock, Tex., says, “I 
could sell more than 300 tractors if I had them now.” He tells of a black mar- 
keteer in his part of the country buying a $4,000 tractor from a dealer and resell- 
ing it to a farmer for $4,400. 

Mr. Victor of Illinois reports, “Tractors are most in demand, with disk harrows 
and balers a close second. There’s more demand for new equipment than for the 
second-hand stuff, but even that is moving out well.” 

The story of brisk demand for used machinery gets corroboration in other 
quarters. A northern Missouri dealer finds, “The hottest item here is the used 
combine. A good used machine that should sell for $700 is bringing $1,100 on 
the farm.” 


TRADE-INS SLOW DOWN 


A spokesman for E. A. Lusk, International Harvester dealer in Lake Zurich, 
Ill., says, ““Trade-ins on disk harrows are beginning to slow down. In the last 
five sales we got only one disk back on a trade-in.” 

A California distributor agrees that more farmers are hanging on to their old 
equipment instead of turning it in when they buy new. 

There's a lot of testimony that some farmers are having to dig deep to pay for 
all the machines they’re buying—deeper than their supplies of cash will permit. 
Mr. Herschberger of Illinois says, ‘Farmers in the district are at the limit of their 
installment-buying capacity.” 
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A representative of Lakes Oil Co., a farm machinery firm, just outside Elgin, 
Ill., observes, “Even farmers you'd expect to pay cash want to give notes now.” 

L. G. Burks, a Springfield, Mo., dealer, says quite a few of his customers owe 
him on equipment already purchased, “and the new lines being bought are not 
being paid for in cash.” 


CREDIT DEALS ON THE RISE 


Arnold Garlisch of John Garlisch & Co., which operaies in Arlington Heights 
and Des Plaines, Ill., agrees that credit deals are on the rise. 

A complaint registered by a sizable number of distributors is that some pieces 
of equipment are coming in from makers with parts missing. Mr. Greer of Cali- 
fornia mentions wheel weights as among the absent items, and adds that he’s 
getting some machinery with the wrong size of tires for use in his territory. 

Mr. Hollinshead of Illinois grumbles that some tractors are being shipped his 
way minus bumpers. A Muncie, Ind., dealer is receiving tractors without belt 
pulleys and disk harrows without the apparatus for hooking them up to a tractor. 

On the manufacturers’ end of the supply line, Executive Vice President H. H. 
Bloom of Massey-Harris Co., concedes his firm is shipping some machinery short 
of parts, but says the absentee components are strictly items not essential for the 
operation of the equipment. 

Among this country’s major farm equipment makers are International Har- 
vester Co., Deere & Co., Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., J. I. Case Co., Oliver 
Corp., Minneapolis-Moline Co., and Massey-Harris Co. (offshoot of a Canadian 
firm). All these make a full line of farm implements. The Ford Motor Co. is a 
big producer of lightweight tractors, but makes no heavy machinery. 


{From the Wall Street Journal Detroit Bureau, March 6, 1951] 
AL Auto MAKERS Put INTO EFFECT 344 PERCENT PRICE RISE GRANTED BY OPS 


Derroir.—All the auto companies have now put into effect the 34-percent in- 
crease in the wholesale prices on their cars, as allowed by the OPS price amend- 
ment of last Thursday. 

Chrysler and Ford started invoicing dealers with a 314 percent extra charge 
on all cars coming off their assembly lines Friday, but the increase was not made 
by General Motors until Saturday shipments. 

Hudson, Packard, Studebaker, Nash, Kaiser-Frazer, and Willys-Overland 
have also made the increase, with their effective dates varying from last Friday 
to yesterday. 

In all cases, the 31% percent increases cover the entire line of passenger cars of 
the different manufacturers. For Willys-Overland, this means three station 
wagon models and two Jeepster models. The company’s Jeeps are classified as 
trucks, and were exempt from the Government’s December 1 price freeze on cars. 

Under the OPS amendment, the 31% percent allowable increase applies to the 
manufacturers’ price to the dealers. 

The latter is permitted to pass along to the car buyer only the dollar increase 
charged him by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Agriculture today is more mechanized than it has 
ever been before? 

Mr. Mutiuiken. That is right. 

Mr. AnernetHy. There are two things which brought on mechani- 
zation: Principally a shortage of manpower. In areas where man- 
power was short it enabled farmers to produce crops with more dis- 
patch and with considerably more ease ? 

Mr. Mutuikiy. And greater economy. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. And greater economy, yes. Now the manpower 
situation today, although we are not in an all-out war is even more 
critical now than it was on the farm in World War II, or almost as 
critical, and will get worse, will it not? 

Mr. Mutuiken. It cannot help but get worse. I think it is as critical 
now. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. That being the case since our farmers and farms 
have become mechanized it is even more essential now to continue that 
mechanization at a reasonable level than it was back in World War II? 

Mr. Muuirxen. And in doing so, Mr. Chairman, it will minimize, 
if not totally eliminate, the black-market situation in which the only 
ones that suffer are the farmers, the purchasers. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Our farmers did a pretty good job during World 
War II with the shortage of labor and very little machinery and no 
repair parts. And when we appear before the boys downtown who 
will subsequently govern this subject and who have the authority 
to do so now, and they look at us and say, “Well now, you did not do so 
badly in 1942, 1948, 1944, and 1945,” what will we answer them? 

Mr. MuturKken. I do not know what your answer will be to them, but 
we cannot gamble the future against what we were successful in doing 
during World War II when, with the aid of weather, the extended of 
equipment, the maintaining of that small amount of equipment in 
operating condition as the result of, we think, and feel, the cooperation 
of our dealer members who kept it operating, making parts, furnish- 
ing them when they were available, giving them skilled mechanical 
service—we just cannot gamble that we will always be able to repeat 
on that. And as you said, our manpower situation now is just as acute 
as it was at the height of the war and will become even worse. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is, probably, more so because we are still taking 
labor away from our farms into industry in larger numbers than ever 
before, comparatively speaking, plus the manpower that is going into 
the armed services. 

Mr. Hitz. We are just going through the hearings—and I am a 
member of that committee—on this farm-labor proposition and we find 
that the outlook in the Department of Agriculture has backed up our 
statements that we are going to be short between 300,000 and 500,000 
temporary farm workers. That is in the United States. If-you will 
add that to our mechanization problem where you cannot get the re- 
pairs or the supplies necessary to operate the mechanization program 
the farmers instead of being in a place of tight squeeze one way, is in a 
tight squeeze from two directions. He cannot get his supplies for the 
machine he has on hand like you mentioned a moment ago in regard to 
baler wire. 

Mr. Mutirken. That is right. 

Mr. Hinx. We are in the same position almost identical on machin- 
ery that we have developed since the war. When I came on this 
committee some 8 years ago I do not suppose there were a dozen beet 
puller, topper, and piler machines in all that valley. That is, they 
pull the beets, top them, and they elevate them into a truck as they 
goalong. They are coming along fast. 

Now suppose you come along and I mean all of us, and change our 
way of operation, we fail to supply those farmers who have gone to 
that type of equipment with the necessary repairs. You can see im- 
mediately that that puts us, Mr. Chairman, in a worse position than 
we were even when we used all stoop labor which we did when I first 
came into that valley. Every acre of beets was thinned by stoop labor. 

Mr. MuuurKen. That is right, by hand. 

Mr. Hitz. The beets were pulled by the puller, but the labor came 
along behind the puller and piled the beets. What did they do next? 
Then they came along and topped the beets and threw them into an- 
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other pile. Then they came along with the beet fork—I have sold 
them by the hundreds—and scooped the beets into the wagon. I did 
not say a truck. I said a wagon. And then they hauled the beets 
in the wagon to the dump. 

I dare say you can drive through that whole valley and you will not 
find a single farmer using a pair of horses or four horses to pull 
a beet wagon. You are not pe oa any wagons. You are selling the 
repairs and the equipment for this modern mechanization program. 

Mr. Mutir«en. Not only labor-saving equipment, but cost-reducing 
equipment which means that there should be a lower price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, may I offer one more comment ? 

Yesterday it was suggested that in coming here there be a limita- 
tion of 105 percent on repair parts. I sincerely hope there will never 
be any such limitation. I think Congressman Hill has stressed the 
importance of making repairs available without any restrictions or 
any limitations of any kind. 

Repair parts are only going to be used as needed. There is no value 
to a part until it is incorporated into a machine to replace one that is 
broken or worn out. There should be no limitation. We do not 
think so. That is, on the production of parts regardless of how 
critically short any raw materials may be. 

Mr. Horven. You made a very fine statement. I am glad to have 
you make the suggestion you just made because I have been contending 
right along that we should have the manufacture of repair parts with- 
out restriction. 

I think it goes without saying that it makes very little difference 
what kind of a machine you have if only a little cog wheel breaks, it 
may seriously hinder the harvesting of a crop. 

Mr. Mutiuiken, That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. All too many people in this country think that food 
grows on trees and they do not appreciate the necessity of a little repair 
part, perhaps, being the determining factor as to whether or not a crop 
will be harvested at any particular time. 

Mr. MutirKen. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. Following up the statement just made by you, and 
the questions asked by Mr. Abernethy as to the black market, I recall 
that in the hearings before this committee during the war some of the 
farm-machinery manufacturers told us that when they found out that 
their dealers were engaged in the black market they canceled their 
contracts. 

Has your association ever thought of going that far? 

Mr. Muturxen. There have been instances in which memberships 
have not been renewed. We know of instances in which franchise 
contracts have not been renewed. Of course, without a contract, with- 
out being in the business, they are not eligible for membership. 

Mr. Horven. Do you not think that is a very effective method to 
pursue, if necessary ? 

Mr. Mutuiken. I think that is definitely advisable, but on the other 
hand we need to employ everything that we can, and if we can 
prohibit them from being moved in interstate commerce it would 
help. I speak of the identifying number because of the value it is to 
a farmer later on in purchasing his repair parts, having that identi- 
fying serial number. 
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Mr. Hoeven. I am in accord with you on that. I think we should 
have legislation that would prohibit the transfer in-interstate com- 
merce of machines that have their serial number removed or altered 
or defaced. 

What is your association doing about channeling farm machinery 
into the areas where it is needed most ¢ 

Mr. Muuirken. We have nothing whatever to do with the distribu- 
tion to dealers. That is handled by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Horven. I appreciate that, but do you not try to assist the 
manufacturer in determining where the machine would be needed 
most ¢ 

Mr. Mutiixen. They have never required any assistance. They 
have had a lot of experience. All of the companies are in the neigh- 
borhood of a century old, that is, not all of them, but most of them. 
And they have had basic experience for years on the need for ma- 
chines. 

Just at the moment in the chairman’s district where there is an in- 
creased call for cotton production there is quite a movement on to get 
additional large machines to be used in preparing the soil and plant- 
ing and harvesting cotton down in that area. 

Mr. Horven. I appreciate the relationship that is built up between 
the distributor and the retailer in the farm-machinery trade. It is 
set up more or less on a historical basis, is it not 4 

Mr. MutazrKken. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. If a man has been selling a certain number of ma- 
chines in 1950 he will be pretty well taken care of in 1951? 

Mr. Muuurken. Based upon a change in the cropping such as occurs 
in the South. 

Mr. Hoeven. I recall that during the last war a lot of machines went 
into a particular area, for instance, where they were not needed at all, 
which resulted in black market operations. 

Mr. Muuurken. The industry did not distribute them during that 
period, sir. 

Mr. Horven. We have had testimony before this committee that 
certain types of machines were sent into areas that did not need them, 
based upon the historical understanding between the dealer and the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Mutiixen. I thought your reference was back to the distribu- 
tion under rationing when it was done by the Government. It is 
only natural that in the handling of a volume of better than a billion 
and a half in equipment a year that some mistakes can be made. 

Mr. Horven. Does your association do anything to try and iron out 
situations of this kind? 

Mr. Mouurken. We are always in continuous conference. 

Mr. Horven. I am anticipating that we may have the same trouble 
within the very near future. 

Mr. Mutiiken. Whenever we can be of service we are here for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think you have very well set out that we are in about 
the same position we were in 1942 when this committee made a report 
to the President of the United States stating in part as follows: 

We are convinced that the various agencies connected with the war effort 


have not shown proper appreciation of the importance of agriculture in winning 
the war. 
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Mr. Muttixen. Undoubtedly, you have not changed your mind. 

Mr. Horven. Almost 10 years have passed and we are in the same 
position that we were before. I think we should have objectives. 
The first is to get proper recognition of agriculture in the defense 
set-up. 

The second is to get farm equipment and machinery branch estab- 
lished immediately in the defense set-up. 

Is your association doing anything to prevail upon the National 
Production Authority to get these jobs done? 

Mr. Mo.irxen. Certainly, the industry has made plenty of effort, 
and I trust the statement that I made this morning will be a contribu- 
tion toward that end. 

Mr. Apert. Do zoe not think that in view of the fact that we will, 
probably, not be able to get the new machinery it would be unwise 
particularly to place any arbitrary limit on the amount of spare parts 
that might be required ¢ 

Mr. MouirKken. I feel so. Our entire organization feels that it 
would be a mistake to try and limit the production of needed repair 

arts. ; 
“ Mr. Apert. We are liable to run into a protracted period during 
which we cannot build new machinery, and if we go to fixing arbitrary 
limits on the amount of spare parts we may run into a situation where 
we are not going to be able to do the job at all. 

Mr. Muuuixen. In the last war we had an initial limitation of 105 

recent under L-26 and then 130 under L-170. Under the final order 

257 there was unlimited production. 

If we should profit by the experience of our recent war, we should 
start out immediately with what we wound up with; then which came 
in 1944, which was unlimited production, and not put a limitation of 
105 agra as was suggested. 

Mr. Apert, I agree with you. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. I would just like to say that I do not know whether 
or not the report made by Senator Truman’s committee was ever de- 
livered to the White House or not, but I want to assure you that we 
will see that it is delivered for the benefit of the President Truman and 
we have no reason to believe that what President Truman will give it 
the treatment that Senator Truman recommended. 

Mr. McuirKken. We hope so. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Muuurcen. Thank you. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Heimburger, your next witness. 

Mr. Hermmeurcer. The next witness is Mr. Howard P. Faust, who 
speaks for the Dairy Industry Supply Association. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Before you begin, Mr. Faust, I would like to in- 
terrupt to insert in the record at this point a statement by Mr. Ben 
Stong of the National Farmers Union. 

(The statement of Benton J. Stong, National Farmers Union, is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF BENTON J. STONG FOR THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HoUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, INVESTIGATING FARM 
MAcHINERY SuppLy, Marcu 20, 1951 


The National Farmers Union feels strongly that very positive action is needed 
in the defense mobilization agencies to assure an adequate supply of farm ma- 
chinery. 
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The manufacture of nonessential goods needs to be stopped wherever it com- 
petes with farm machinery for critical materials. Beyond that, we feel there 
should be allocation of materials between essential uses to assure a balanced 
mobilization. 

The failure of mobilization agencies to date to establish a carefully planned 
system of allocation of critical materials can, if continued, result in a lop-sided 
and bottle-necked mobilization which will be little better than no mobilization 
at all. As of today we have the prospect of an abundance of passenger auto- 
mobiles. Their production has been at record levels in recent weeks. But we 
also have the prospect of a shortage of combines for a greatly expanded wheat 
crop. Certainly common sense dictates a correction of this and many more 
similar situations. 

The requirements of agriculture for machinery and maintenance items to 
meet increased food and fiber production demands should be subject to estimate 
within a reasonable degree, making allowances for increased acreage goals 
and withdrawal of manpower from agriculture by the armed services and de- 
fense industries. Given such estimates, we feel that the defense mobilization 
agencies should go about making provision for the manufacture of the neces- 
sary equipment, using whatever authorities are necessary to see that needed 
materials get to the manufacturers. 

Up to the present, too many half measures have been adopted by the National 
Production Administration. It is our understanding that only military sup- 
plies, certain boats, and boxcars have been given positive priorities for steel. 
Beyond that, farm-equipment manufacturers must compete with passenger-car 
makers and thousands of other manufacturers of even less essential goods for 
their materials. We hear that a gray market is already developing in steel, 
a market which farm-equipment makers cannot enter, even if they would, because 
of price controls. 

We should be stockpiling farm equipment and repair parts. If the world 
situation becomes more acute, or we are suddenly involved in an all-out war, 
production of military supplies unquestionably will be further increased. There 
will be even less metal for farm machinery. Instead of stockpiling passenger 
ears for the tourist trade, our farm-equipment plants should be running at 


record levels as a hedge against an even more stringent materials situation. a 


The Farmers Union has suggested to officials that it would be well for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to supply a special inventory credit to farm-equip- 
ment dealers, so they might stockpile repair parts for farm machinery in their 
communities. We feel this would be an advisable immediate step. It would 
create a repair-part stockpile out in the rural areas, where needed, and would 
not alter business patterns. 

The NPA, in its apparent effort to interfere with business just as little as 
possible, is adopting wholly inadequate measures, in our opinion, to get balanced 
mobilization. 

Your committee has rendered a very great service to agriculture in spotlight- 
ing the fertilizer, manpower, and farm-machinery situations confronting farmers. 
We are sure that you will make the strongest sort of representations to the 
appropriate agencies to assure adequate farm-machinery and repair-part sup- 
plies. 


Mr. AperneTuy. You may proceed, Mr. Faust. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD P. FAUST, PRESIDENT, R. G. WRIGHT CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y., AND CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON ESSENTIAL- 
ITY OF DAIRY-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT OF DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Faust. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Howard Faust, 
president of the R. G. Wright Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. We are a small 
concern manufacturing dairy-processing equipment. It happens that 
in the last war, in the Office of Production Management, predecessor 
of the War Production Board, I set up the first program to deal with 
materials-shortage problems in the dairy industry, and I administered 
that plan in the War Production Board. I am now chairman of the 
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committee of the Dairy Industries Supply Association which deals 
with materials and controls problems. That organization is composed 
of 400 companies which supply just about everything for the dairy- 
processing industry except the milk itself. Dependent upon these few 
hundred companies for supplies and equipment are some 30,000 dairy 
plants in this country—fluid milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, evapo- 
rated, condensed, and dry milk. Dependent upon the processing and 
distribution of milk and dairy products in turn are the vast majorit 
of American farmers—approximately 414 million of them—and all 
of the Nation’s 150 million consumers. It is obvious that milk without 
equipment to take care of it is just as useless as equipment without 
milk. Unless small amounts of materials needed for dairy equipment 
are made available speedily to take care of milk from the farm to the 
consumer, there is sure to be a disastrous waste of man’s most perfect 
food. 

I would like to call your attention to a report on the essentiality and 
requirements of the dairy industry which has been distributed to your 
committee. It shows the vast extent of the dairy industry, which sup~ 
plies to the Nation the only single food which of itself is able to sustain 
human life, a food which furnishes about 30 percent of the American 
family’s food requirements, and which incidentally takes only about 
15 percent of the average food budget. In this booklet I would like to 
call particular attention to pages 4 and 5, which dramatize what we 
have called the milk life line, a continuous chain of production, trans- 
portation, processing, and distribution which gets milk from the 
farm to the home. If one single flaw breaks just one link in this con- 
tinuous chain, the entire milk life line is broken. This may happen 
for lack of only a tiny amount of a particular material; for example, 
if the dairy-equipment industry fails to receive that one-half of 1 
percent of the Nation’s nickel supply which is essential for certain 
pieces of vital dairy equipment. 

After the continuous-chain illustration, this booklet, which I hope 
all of you will examine later, shows the amounts of milk and dai 
products, including military uses, annually consumed, together with 
the en ememe necessary to produce them. The last part of the report 
specifies the equipment needed for the dairy-processing job and indi- 
cates what will happen if the industry does not get the necessary 
materials to do its tb. 

The dairy industry is in the same boat with producers and proc- 
essors of other vital foods; in the same boat with farmers who need 
manpower, machinery, fertilizers, and other facilities; and in the 
same boat with our military establishments that are simply not able 
to defend this country unless they have behind them a thoroughly 
mobilized Nation. Machinery, equipment, and supplies are needed 
for dairy processing in the plant, just as they are needed for produc- 
ing milk and other foods on the farm. Chemicals are needed for 
plant sanitation just as they are needed for insecticides and disin- 
fectants on the farm. Containers and transportation and many facil- 
ities are needed in the dairy industry just as indispensably as they 
are needed in the dairy farmer’s milk-cooling room or milking barn. 
Unless we maintain every link in the lifeline of food, our economic and 
health structure will bog down and so then, too, will our military pro- 
gram also. 
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The dairy industry was among the first is this couutry to recognize 
the need for a complete preparedness program. Sometime before the 
start of the Korean War, the dairy-processing industry made a report 
to the National Security Resources Board, reviewing our experience 
in the last war, indicating requirements for the maintenance of our [| 
industry, and recommending the kinds of actions that we believed | 
would be effective in a future emergency. And, before the start of | 
the Korean War, the Dairy Industries Supply Association formed the | 
committee, of which I am now chairman, to make detailed plans 
for meeting any new crisis. Promptly after the outbreak of the | 
Korean War, a survey was conducted among dairy-processing-equip- 
ment manufacturers to determine the critical materials sanaais used | 
annually since 1947. At the same time, our association kept in con- 
stant touch with conditions in the industry. | 

Materials shortages have hit us very hard and have been getting | 
progressively worse. Actual documented reports show that most of | 
the companies in our industry have either run out of certain critical | 
materials, or at least find their inventories so low that they cannot | 
schedule production into—or, at the best, beyond—the next quarter. | 
To start a piece of equipment they must have assurance that they 
will get the materials necessary to finish it. That assurance they do | 
not have. : 

Some companies have taken military contracts, often in lines com- | 
pletely different from their normal products; this will enable them to 7 
keep open, but will rapidly absorb all their capacity. Other com- | 
panies lack plant facilities suitable for the types of defense contracts | 
now being offered. Unless there are swift changes in the allocation | 
of materials, these plants will have to close. In the case of either of | 
these types of companies, it is obvious that the dairy farmer, the dairy | 
processor, and the milk and dairy-products consumers also are going | 
to lose, for the milk lifeline will still further be broken. 

Let me explain a fundamental principle which is used in every § 
manufacturing operation that I know of. When an order is received | 
for a certain piece of machinery, we make up bills of materials, | 


itemizing all of the components and raw materials that are needed, § 


with exact specifications as to shape, size, quantity, and so forth. But | 
no company can operate by ordering just so many nuts and bolts, so } 
many steel plates, so many instruments, and other items on the bills § 
of materials to fill that one order. What is necessary is to examine § 
all of the urgent orders received, match them against components | 
and materials on hand, and then place orders with 
ance out the manufacturer’s inventory. A “lead time,” varying by | 
the product to be made, of from 60 days to a considerably longer | 
period is required between receipt of a customer’s order and the com- | 
pletion of manufacture, to keep production moving in our field 
(which is not a mass-production field). Now, you can imagine how 
helpless an industrial operation is when it doesn’t have the slightest | 
idea if or when it is likely to get some one critical material, how- | 
ever small in quantity, for which there is no substitute and which 
is essential for manufacturing. Whether it will ever get that mate- | 
rial is actually the problem now. The manufacturer simply cannot | 
continue. : 
Many problem cases have been presented by manufacturers of dairy- 
processing equipment to the Government agencies that have the power J 
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to act upon them, and I presume that some few of these have been 
called to the attention of Members of Congress. All of them reveal the 
conditions I have just described. I wish to tell you about two of 
them in particular. They had the support of the Department of 
Agriculture. There was conveyed to the National Production Au- 
thority, for the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary’s own justi- 
fication of these appeals for relief, because they were recognized by 
the Department of Agriculture, as the claimant agency for the food 
industry, to be significant appeals. The appeals were presented to 
NPA by the companies and representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture just 4 weeks ago today. The appeals have not yet been 
granted. Numerous other appeals have shared their fate. Clearly 
something is wrong here. Where is the lack of understanding? 
Where is the road block that prevents action ? 

Our committee and other representatives of the dairy industry have 
repeatedly gone before Government officials to explain individual 
hardship cases and to describe the crisis faced by the industry as a 
whole. We have talked to some of these officials over and over again. 
In the Department of Agriculture we have gone from the Dairy 
Branch on up through the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion to the Secretary. We have also been in touch with many ofli- 
cials in the National Production Authority and the superagencies 
above it, from technical men in the appropriate industrial divisions 
to agency heads. On November 28 last year a resolution urging al- 
locations of materials for dairy-processing equipment was unanimous- 
ly adopted by associations representing all dairy-products fields, and 
this resolution was transmitted to the President and his top controls 
officials. On January 20 we presented testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Small Business, which, as you may know, issued a re- 
port strongly critical of the National Production Authority for failure 
to take necessary actions to solve materials problems. 

_ Wherever we have gone, we have emphasized our industry’s essen- 
tiality, with which everybody has seemed to agree—at least in theory. 
We have shown concrete evidence of the critical situation with which 
we are faced and the dangers involved for the Nation as a whole. 
At one point late last year, at the invitation of the Department of 
Agriculture, we collaborated in drafting a temporary emergency plan 
to keep our industry in operation until such a time as a compre- 
hensive controlled materials program may become effective for the 
economy as a whole; this plan had all of the elements required to be 
put into operation immediately but it was never adopted for reasons 
which I will bring out ina moment. We have gathered all the statis- 
tics, “heaps all the documentary data and have done everything else 
which we have been asked to do by the Government officials author- 
ized to deal with our problem. From the beginning of the emergency 
onward we have advocated an immediate allocations program to en- 
able us to maintain the dairy industries on a maintenance, repair, 
and necessary replacement basis. There has been no effective action 
in response. Food is something National Production Authority ap- 
pears to take for granted. Maintenance of a dairy industry with a 
$10 billion product essential to our economic integrity and our 
people’s health is not, apparently, so far, something NPA considers 
it need be concerned about. 
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Even though I am oversimplifying a bit for brevity, let me report 
the typical governmental attitudes that we have encountered in our 
contacts. In the early months of the present emergency there ap- 
peared to be a standard governmental assumption that perhaps a 
thorough program for allocating critical materials could be avoided, 
or at least postponed for a long time, by relying upon voluntary re- 
straints by consumers and manufacturers oat by limited Government 
measures designed to curtail purchasing power—such as higher taxes 
and credit curbs. In recent months Government officials have advised 
us that a program similar to the controlled materials plan of the last 
war would be in effect by about July 1. Realistically, we cannot 
depend upon this possibility for a number of reasons: First, in the 
last war it took more than half a year after CMP was established 
on paper before its results took hold in the form of making materials 
available equitably. Second, the governmental argument that per- 
sonnel cannot be recruited fast enough does not hold water in the case 
of our industry because we have advanced a temporary emergency 
plan which can be put into effect immediately with manpower already 
available. I presume also that similar plans could be used for other 
essential industries as well while we are waiting for a comprehensive 

rogram to become effective. Third, there is a good answer to those 

overnment officials who contend that an allocations program for a 
single industry such as ours would create a snow-balling demand for 
similar programs faster than they could be put into operation; ac- 
tually, a temporary emergency allocations program could be applied 
to each industry, one by one, which meets certain qualifications which 
have already been met by the dairy industry. 

The Government could in effect say to any industry requesting 
allocations that a program for such an industry will be acted upon 
as soon as the following points are established : 

(1) that the industry is essential—and of course food, including 
dairy products, falls into this category ; 

(2) that concrete evidence of criticalness has been demonstrated— 
and this has certainly been done in the case of equipment for the dairy 
industries; 

(3) that statistical data are available upon which an allocation 
program can be based—and, as I have mentioned, our industry has 
supplied statistics on historic uses of scarce materials and all other 
data requested by Government officials; 

(4) that a practical program can be worked out for immediate 

adoption—and in the case of our industry the proposal which we 
drafted in collaboration with the Department of Agriculture I know 
would be practicable because I operated such a program in the last 
war; 
(5) that an immediate allocations program can be carried out with 
available personnel—and I know personally that this can be done be- 
cause in effect I launched this kind of program in 1941 with no help 
except one part-time secretary. 

It may seem puzzling that the Government refuses to take im- 
mediate action which will make materials distribution equitable, espe- 
cially in view of the expressions of sympathy and good will that we 
have so often received. I believe the fundamental trouble is that top 
policy officials in controls agencies—regardless of the pleasant words 
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they use—fail to accept in reality the basic principle that real pre- 
paredness involves complete mobilization beyond military procure- 
ment. Ina thorough preparedness program you cannot simply draw 
a line neatly between military procurement and civilian require- 
ments. This attitude was shown to be a fallacy during World War Il 
and I am frankly amazed to find that we are repeating the same mis- 
takes despite all our experience. In the end you cannot avoid making 
determinations as to different degrees of essentiality. From my ex- 
perience I know that this has effectively been done only by starting 
at both ends and working toward the debatable middle zone— 
namely, by giving first recognition to the most obviously essential 
things and at the same time placing drastic curbs on the obviously non- 
essential things. In this way as you work along you can conserve the 
critical material you have and advance gradually toward a complete 
materials control program. 

In all fairness let me say that the Government officials we have con- 
tracted have been entirely courteous and the most of them—some, how- 
ever, only in the abstract—sympathetic. Many, many operating 
people below the top-decision levels have shown a good understanding 
of our problems and a willingness to do everything they can within 
the limits of prevailing policies. Further, we are told that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is advancing the view that food is not merely 
a civilian matter but actually as essential for national defense as out- 
right military procurement; and it is further reported that this view 
has the support in principle of the Secretary of Defense. 

It seems fair to assume that the final responsibility to put such a 
principle into action rests with ODM Director Charles E. Wilson 
and DPA Administrator William H. Harrison, along with NPA Ad- 
ministrator Manly Fleischmann. From what I know of these men 
ere they are entitled to much respect but they do control policy, 
and the NPA policy now is to give the barest routine attention—and 
only at lower and intermediate Torsie-t0 insuring a continued supply 
of diary processing equipment—in fact, of all food processing equip: 
ment. Men in the various industry divisions of NPA who dnberstined 


the food rege se. equipment situation tell us they are powerless to 


alter NPA’s present attitude—that there is a policy fixed above them 
with which nothing successfully can collide. Small-business men 
coming to Washington cannot except to drop in on Mr. Fleischmann, 
General Harrison, and Mr. Wilson. They can explain a situation only 
to subordinates—in some instances subordinates, true, of considerable 
rank. These subordinates apparently have instructions to hew always 
and only to one given line—to stall along, so far as the food field is 
concerned, until someday a broad controlled materials plan can be laid 
down. Again we say it seems to us that something is wrong here, and 
that the dairy industry—and the public—have a right to find out 
where barriers are and by whom and why they have Socks put up. 

Gentlemen, the kind of immediate program which I believe is 
called for by the present emergency could be put into operation by 
taking the following four steps: 

(1) A screening of defense orders placed by Military Establish- 
ments to eliminate much completely nonessential and extravagant use 
of critical materials. I am personally not in position to testify at 
first-hand on the waste of critical materials by Military Establish- 
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ments, but there are so many reports on this matter in circulation 
that I believe a careful screening of defense orders to conserve critical 
materials would be of value, especially for orders that do not in- 
volve direct fighting equipment and those which are not urgent from 
the time standpoint. Waste of critical materials in nonfunctional 
uses by military establishments consumes precious supplies, “— 
civilian operations and in the end hampers the military potential just 
as truly as does waste in the civilian field. 

(2) A courageous cut-back in the use of critical materials for clearly 
nonessential civilian uses. I am aware that very mild limitations 
orders have been issued to cut down on some of the most flagrant 
luxury uses of critical materials. However, it is a matter of common 
observation that such curtailment has not gone fast enough nor far 
enough to stop the waste of great quantities of critical metals and 
other materials. We are not yet acting in this like a nation in a real 
emergency. 

(3) Genuine hardship cases due to inability to obtain materials 
could be relieved in many cases if the National Production Authority 
would issue forthright directives to suppliers to furnish materials 
ordered for essential purposes. I am aware that NPA attempts, to 
a degree, to relieve hardship cases, but there are several things wrong 
with the present procedure. First of all, the number of such cases is 
too great to permit adequate attention to very many of them, at least 
in time to do any good. When relief—rarely—is approved, in most 
cases DO ratings are granted, but at present suppliers already are 
booked on DO-rated orders for many months ff It has been the 
experience of our industry that stainless steel, for example, cannot be 
obtained before November without special action by NPA, that it 
takes at least 10 to 12 weeks even with DO ratings, but that a directive 
may produce results within 6 to 8 weeks. Even that, of course, is too 
slow to provide true relief usually. A more urgently timed type of 
directive is often needed. 

(4) A temporary emergency allocation of specified quantities of 
certain materials to meet the minimum requirements of essential indus- 
tries. As I have pointed out before, the dairy industry advocated and 
participated in the preparation of such a plan late last year and is 
fully equipped in every way to put it into operation immediately. 
Further, the same sort of plan could be extended to other industries 
that are essential, in a critical situation, equipped with the necessary 
statistics and other data, and prepared from a personnel standpoint. 
A temporary emergency allocations program as indicated would enable 
manufacturers to schedule such production as would assure a requisite 
minimum output for replacement or defense dislocations needs. It 
is especially difficult to understand the absence of an immediate allo- 
cations program for the dairy industry considering the fact that NPA 
has allocated steel for railroad cars and Great Lakes barges; has allo- 
cated tin plate for fruits and vegetables; has put into effect special 
pepgeeme for machine tools and heavy power equipment, and so forth. 

n effect, NPA is refusing to do in our industry what it has done piece- 
meal in other fields—without denying the full merit of the dairy 
industry’s case. 
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In summary, I am suggesting immediate adoption of a four-point 
program, all parts of which can and must work together 
simultaneously : 

(1) Cutting back nonessential military uses of scarce materials; _ 

(2) Rapidly curtailing the use of critical materials for nonessential 
civilian purposes ; . 

(3) Using outright directives to relieve the worst hardship cases 
for individual companies; 

(4) Allocating to essential industries specified amounts of necessary 
materials. 

I am not questioning the good motives of anyone. I am saying that 
the most critical question before all of us is, not our ultimate purposes, 
but just how most speedily and effectively we can apply action to that 
purpose. In the hope that this distinguished committee can do much 
to bring about sound, speedy, saving action, I leave for your earnest 
consideration the suggested four-point program which I believe can 
help the farmer, the businessman, the millions of consumers of food, 
anid the preservation of the Nation. 

(The report on the essentiality and requirements of the dairy indus- 
try has been filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Anernetuy. I am just curious to know what the people in these 
various defense agencies told you, or whoever appeared before them 
for your industry ; what did they say? 

Mr. Faust. They were entirely noncommittal. 

Mr. Anernetruy. You mean they did not listen ? 

Mr. Faust. They listened and they said that they understood that 
the food industry was an essential industry and they would see what 
could be done about it. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Did they listen with one ear or two? 

Mr. Faust. In the lower echelons they listened with two ears, be- 
cause in the lower echelons you have some very, very able men who 
have had experience in this field who understand the problem; in 
other words, they can visualize themselves in the plant that is receiv- 
ing, we will say, 1,500 cans of milk a day and they can see those trucks 
driving up before that _— and they can find the can washer 


broken down. What wi 
return it to the farmers? 

I say the people in the lower echelon, to them that means something. 
And they are wholly in accord with us, I would say. And the same 
way in the Department of Agriculture, they understand the program, 
but some place when we get up near the top levels the people that de- 
termine the policies, the people that decide whether or not the mate- 
rials are to be allocated or not, those people, we get some attention from 
them, but even after leaving the conference you are relatively sure 
that no real impression has been made. 

I would like to add that the strange thing is this. We are manufac- 
turers of other products besides dairy machinery. I repeat, the strange 
thing is that we are receiving and able to get materials for totally 
nonessential industries just as readily as for the dairy industry. That 
I cannot comprehend. 

_ It seems to me that there must be some determination of essential- 
ity. We are stockpiling what materials we can get that can be used 
for dairy machinery, because that is our fundamental business, but 
we are getting materials that are just as hard to get and using them 


] you do with the milk? Are you going to 
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in totally useless or I would say totally nonessential purposes, such 
materials as we cannot use in the dairy industry, but are equally hard 
to get. That to me is the amazing part about it. 

so, here is agriculture being designated as a claimant agency and 
they do not seem to be able to claim anything so far as the National 
Production Authority is concerned. org : 

Mr. Hoeven. How do you account for such an antagonistic attitude 
toward agriculture? 

Mr. Faust. I do not believe it is that. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is it that the farmers are making too much money, or 
what is back of it? 

Mr. Faust. I do not believe it is actually antagonistic. 

Mr. Hoeven. They are, certainly, not doing anything. 

Mr. Faust. It is a total disregard. I think that they are seeing a 
very small picture tied around t materials and, also, seeing their 
own problem rather than the problem of the Nation. Certainly it will 
be a difficult thing for them to set up these individual programs. 

Mr. Hoeven. They are taking care of allocating steel for railroad 
cars and barges and tin plate for fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Faust. I would say that practically all of that is due to military 
pressure. 

Mr. Horven. Then, perhaps, agricultural interests should put on 
a little more show of force, is that the answer? 

Mr. Faust. I would think that would be very, very helpful, sir. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Would you suggest picketing? 

Mr. Faust. If you can picket the right officers. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is rather effective sometimes. 

Mr. Faust. Yes. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Heimburger ? 

Mr. Hermmeurcer. What specific materials are you finding most diffi- 
cult to obtain at this time? 

Mr. Faust. The No. 1 problem is stainless steel. Stainless steel is 
a product which the dairy industry helped to develop. 

At one time we were one of the largest users of stainless steel in the 
country. On the basis of the introduction into industry of stainless 
steel we revolutionized the dairy industry in the processing of it, and 
we became entirely dependent on it. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. You use that for the equipment that comes in 
direct contact with the milk? 

Mr. Faust. In direct contact with the milk; yes. And we have 
built our whole process over the past 10 years on the fact that stainless 
steel exists. The result is that we are helpless to find a substitute. 
There is no substitute in our process. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. And you use normally how much—how large a 
percentage of stainless steel ? 

Mr. Faust. I think it is about half a percent of the total nickel and 
1 percent, we will say, of the stainless steel used in the country, which 
is a very small amount for such an essential industry. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Has there to your knowledge been a curtailment 
of the production of stainless steel ? 

Mr. Faust. Yes, sir; I believe there has been a curtailment due to 
the shortage of nickel, which has diverted a small amount from stain- 
less steel, but there is a large demand for stainless steel at the present 
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ich time. My guess is that there is not over 25 percent of the normal 
ard stainless steel available to civilian industry. 

Mr. Hermmeurcer. Are there any nonessential products that you 
nd know of that stainless steel is now being used for and appears to be 
nal available for? 

ie. Mr. Faust. Yes, sir. 
ude | Mr. Hermeurcer. What are some of them? 

Mr. Faust. One of them is kitchen equipment. At the present 

| time, unless I have failed to carefully read the limitation orders or 
,or | @ comprehend them, you can build any type of industrial kitchen or 

‘3 cafeteria equipment, such as dish racks, pot racks, glass cabinets, all 

kinds of tables, out of stainless steel. There is no limitation on it. 

i Mr. Heimpureer. These toys that have shiny parts on them, appear 
ga || to be nickel, do they have nickel or stainless steel in them? 
eir | Mr. Faust. Some of them do, but I believe that is curtailed. 
will | Mr. Hermeurcer. Is there any other product besides stainless steel 

> that you are having particular difficulty in getting? 
oad | Mr. Faust. Yes; carbon steel. Copper is difficult. You can almost 

go through a list of all of the materials, but the one on which our 
ary |@ industry is based, all of our processing of milk is done in stainless 

% steel, and we have no substitute for that. 
on § Mr. Hermpourcer. That is all. 

$ Mr. Axuzert. It looks as though your organization has really been 

*% working on this matter. It is kind of discouraging to find the results 

: you have gotten. 

i Mr. Faust. That is right, sir. I have done very little of the real 

4 work myself, but as I look back over the campaign that we planned 

4 and that we worked on I do not know how it could have been im- 

| proved on. We have seen everybody. We have spent I do not know 
, ‘| how many man-days from the industry in Washington calling on 
iffi- |} everybody that we felt might be concerned with our problem. We 

_ |] started as we indicated here way back in May, and if we failed to 
lis | accomplish anything it is not from lack of endeavor on our part, nor 

4 is it lack of understanding of the problem because we have men in 
the |% our industry, such as myself, who have been through this before and 
less §% know how these controls work. 
and =| Mr. Apert. We have been admonishing everybody to get to work, 

_ |@ put the pressure on them, but I do not know whether it will do any 
sin (|| good or not, based on your experience. That is all. 

4 Mr. Horven. Have you any further suggestion as to what this com- 
ave §| mittee might do? You have made some suggestions. We can make 
less |] another report. Will that serve a useful purpose? 
ute. | Mr. Faust. I think it would help us if somebody could find out 

* really why nothing is being done, it would be of great interest to all 
yea || of us and the manufacturers. 

: Mr. Horven. That is the very purpose of these hearings. I think 
and §} the reason why something has not been done is because agriculture is 
uich || not represented in the top echelon of the defense set-up. 

d Mr. Faust. I think you are right, sir. 
nent Ff Mr. Azernetruy. If there are no further questions, we thank you 

4 very much, Mr. Faust. 
eto Ff Mr. Faust. Thank you. 
ain- ff Mr. Asernetuy. Who is the next witness, Mr. Heimburger? 


sent 
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Mr. Hermeurcer. The next witness is Mr. J. L, McCaffrey, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., and also, president of the 
Farm Equipment Institute. Before Mr. McCaffrey Regis his testi- 
mony I would like to tell the committee there are two other wit- 
nesses, also representing the Farm Equipment Institute; Mr. Barr, 
of J. I. Case Co., who is chairman and has been for many years of 
their materials committee and who is an expert on materials necessary 
to make farm equipment, and Mr. Megran, who is chairman of their 
executive committee, and who appears particularly at our invitation 
because he is representative of a small-equipment manufacturer. 

Mr. Aserneruy. i want, first, to say that you people have long ago — 
manifested considerable interest in this problem. We are familiar 
with the effort you have made. I wish that the recommendations of 
your institute had been followed, but they do not seem to have been. 

ou may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. McCAFFREY, PRESIDENT, FARM EQUIP- 


MENT INSTITUTE, AND PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER CO. 


Mr. McCarrrey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, your telegram in- 
viting a representative of the Farm Equipment Institute to appear 
before this subcommittee stated that it was your purpose to “survey 
present farm machinery situation and future requirements in effort 
to avoid mistakes of early World War II regarding allocation of 
materials, etc.” 

I need hardly tell you gentlemen that the members of our industry 
are vitally interested in avoiding any repetition of those mistakes, 
since most of us who survived that period of confusion still bear 
the scars. We thank you for the opportunity to be heard here. 

Our purpose in appearing is to try to give you any information 
that will be helpful to you and to the Government generally. As 
private citizens, we cannot say what the Government’s precise policy 
toward farm equipment manufacture should be. This is true because 
we do not know and cannot know what the national requirements are 
for military production, and what diversion of materials, facilities, 
and labor is reasonably required to meet those needs. Only the Gov- 
ernment has that information. 

However, I believe we can tell you something of the present farm 
situation, the present farm machinery situation, and the pitfalls 
which should be avoided in any program in which the Government 
undertakes to limit or to direct fen equipment manufacture as an 
emergency measure. 

I would like to begin with a brief sketch of the history of Govern- 
ment control of farm equipment manufacture during the last war, so 
that you may all have it freshly in mind. 

Government limitation began theoretically in July 1941, during 
the so-called defense period. On July 23, 1941, the Government lim- 
ited production for August, September, and October—the remaining 
months of the industry’s fiscal year—to 120 percent of the production 
in the corresponding months of 1940. This, in fact, was about the 
operating rate which then existed in the industry and had no prac- 
tical effect. 
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Actual limitation began on December 31, 1941, when the Office of 
Production Management issued its limitation order L-26, covering 
the 1942 fiscal year, the period from November 1, 1941, to October 31, 
1942. This order restricted production to about 83 percent of 1940 
production and was a substantial reduction, aay ee 

On October 19, 1942, the War Production Board issued limitation 
order L-170 to govern the succeeding year. In theory, it established 
production at about 20 percent of 1940. However, it was complicated 
a so-called concentration plan. Under this plan, manufacturers 
were grouped in three classes. Class A included those whose sales 
in the calendar year 1941 exceeded $10,000,000. Class B included 
those with sales between $750,000 and $10,000,000. Class C included 
those with sales of less than $750,000. 

Quotas for manufacture were set for each class of producers on 
each category of machines. Preferences were established, with class 
C producers favored first, then class B producers, then class A pro- 
ducers. As this worked out, a class C producer might be permitted 
to make 75 percent of his base-period production on a certain ma- 
chine, a class B producer 25 percent of his base-period production and 
a class A producer none. 

In the case of my own company, International Harvester, we were 
forbidden by the order to a any machines in more than half our 
normal categories of manufacture. Our production was actually re- 
duced to about 14 percent of 1940. Generally speaking, the class A 
manufacturers were permitted to make in quantity only items which 
the smaller companies did not produce or were caanis to produce, 
such as tractors. 

This order, L-170, coincided with the rapid disappearance of farm 
labor and with increased food programs set by the Government, so 
that its effects were intensified. 

At the same time the Government undertook to ration farm ma- 
chines to farmers, not merely in the form of retail rationing but b 
setting up what was then called a complete distribution pattern. Man- 
ufacturers were forbidden to ship most machines until they had been 
tagged for a particular county of the United States. The Govern- 
ment actually undertook to work out distribution patterns for every 
State and county for each category of machines. 

The result was that even the small amounts of machinery that were 
produced did not reach farmers in time for the season of their use. 
Other difficulties came because the small manufacturers, who were 
used to doing business only in a limited area, had no national distri- 
bution facilities or service facilities. 

Another effect of L-170 was that the great reductions in production 
resulted in the laying off of large numbers of employees, who promptly 
found work elsewhere. As a result, it was very difficult to replace 
these employees a few months later when the Government radically 


altered its policy and wanted farm equipment production increased 
rapidly. 


This switch in Government policy took place in the winter of 1942- 

3, as officials began to hear from fimpers who could not get the ma- 
chines they needed. On March 6, 1943, the WPB revised upward 
the quotas for the more important farm machines. Other smaller re- 
visions followed. Finally, on June 15, 1943, the WPB threw order 
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L-170 out the window and issued an entire new order, L-257, to cover 
es from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944. 

ou will note that the time period of the new order was changed 
from the fiscal year of the industry, which begins November 1, to the 
fiscal year of the Government. Four months of what had been the 
period of L-170 were not covered at all by the new order. L-257 in- 
creased quotas substantially, abolished the concentration plan of 
L-170, and greatly simplified the distribution machinery of the Gov- 
ernment. It also set the base-period for manufacturers as either 1940 
or 1941, whichever was higher. 

The Government estimated that L-257 would provide—in total 
weight, not necessarily in units—about 80 percent of the farm equip- 
ment that had been produced in 1940. Quotas were actually somewhat 
larger than that, since the Government added to the quotas of L-257 
the remaining unbuilt quotas of L-170. 

The result of all this was that a few months after it had virtually 
told the industry to go our of business, the Government was putting 
great pressure on the industry to build large quantities of machines 
and do it at once—retroactively if possible. 

Then, as now, this was an impossibility. Materials had to be ob- 
tained, employees recruited, portions of plants reconverted. These 
steps took several months. But it is to the credit of this industry that 
a very swift job was done and good production was attained in a re- 
markably short time. 

Finally, in March 1944, the Government issued new quotas under 
L-257, for the year July 1, 1944-June 30, 1945. This schedule was 
issued well in advance of its beginning date and gave the industry a 
chance for a running start on production. It was the last of the 
limitation orders, since controls were lifted as military hostilities 
came to an end, and the industry resumed control of its own business. 

I apologize for boring you with this history, but it is a very instruc- 
tive history. 

In the first place, it shows that farm equipment, like any other in- 
dustrial product, can only be produced in quantity when men, ma- 
chines, and materials are available. 

Secondly, it offers impressive testimony that farmers cannot carry 
on an accelerated program of production without additional machine 
tools of farming, any more than a manufacturer can greatly expand 
his production without increased machine-tool capacity. 

Thirdly, it shows the desirability of a reasoned and moderate policy 
on the part of Government, designed to:stay in effect over a consider- 
able period of time, rather than subject to change with every wind. 

Fourth, I hope it permanently underlined for people in Government 
the twin facts that farming is a seasonal business and that, conse- 
quently. farm-equipment production is also a seasonable business. 

ny limitation program the Government ever undertakes must be 
designed with these two facts in mind. 

I'd like to spend a little time on that. You gentlemen, as members 
of this committee, undoubtedly know these facts, but it is probably 
worthwhile to mention them for others who may read or hear this 
testimony and who do not know them. 

Proper farm practice in many parts of our country requires that 
soil be plowed in the late fall or winter. In others, spring plowing is 
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the practice. Moldboard plows for spring use should be in the hands 
of duilare; at the latest, ducing the period January 1 to March 1 of 
any year, depending on whether they are going to southern or north- 
ern districts. 

During the L-170 period I have described, Government directives 
for shipping these spring plows were not even received until March 
9, and Ssctiust of delays in materials, their manufacture was not com- 
pleted until April 15. Obviously they were too late in many cases. 

Grain drills for spring seeding of small grain should be in dealers’ 
hands by February 1. The shipping directive in 1943 was not received 
until March 3 and mauufacture was completed May 10. 

Cotton planters should be in the territory between January 1 and 
March 1. That same year, the directive was received February 8 and 
manufacture could not be completed until April 15. 

My only point here is that farming—unlike manufacturing—cannot 
be turned on and off by directive order. The months go by, the seasons 
come and go, the machines are either on hand, on time or they are 
not; and if they are not, production is bound to suffer. The seasonality 
of the farm equipment business should always be kept in mind. 

I should like to turn now to our present situation. I will give you 
the best figures we have been able to find, from the standpoint of 
reliability and timeliness. I regret to say that most of the current 
figures are necessarily estimates, since I am told that the 1950 census 
data, which would be authoritative, have not yet been released. 

Farm production depends, of course, on four basic things—the soil, 
the weather, the men, and the machines. We can do nothing very 
much about soil and weather, so I shall spend no time on them. In- 
—_ I want to talk about the present situation as to men and ma- 
chines. 

The years since the end of World War II have seen high production 
and distribution of farm equipment. It is traceable to two causes— 
first, the replacement of obsolete or worn-out equipment; second, the 
necessity to increase mechanical power on our farms. This necessity 
also arises from two causes—our dwindling supply of farm manpower, 
and the desire of our farmers for improved efficiency in their produc- 
tion. 

Let’s take a look at tractors. The tractor, of course, is the basic 
machine of mechanized farming, because it is the source of power for 
nearly all operations. 

In 1940, according to the census reports, there were 1,567,000 farm 
tractors on farms in the United States. Iam sure these figures exclude 
the little garden-type tractors and are for real farm tractors, including 
both wheel type and crawler type. A reliable trade journal, Imple- 
ment and Tractor, estimates that in 1950 there were 3,643,000 tractors 
on farms, an increase in the 10-year period of approximately 132 
percent. 

The combine, used in harvesting and threshing small grain and 
more than 100 seed and bean crops as well, is a very important machine 
in farm production and one of the greatest work savers. Here I cannot 
give you 1940 figures but can give you census figures for 1945. 

In 1945, according to the Bureau of the Census, there were 374,000 
combines on farms. In 1950 the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimated there were 672,000. That is an 
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increase of about 80 percent. One reason for the increase, certainly, 
has been the increasing use of combines in areas where they formerly 
were seldom seen, such as the Southeastern States where increasing 
crop diversification has led to combining seed and bean crops. 

The corn picker is a vital machine in the Corn Belt and a tremendous 
work saver. It is estimated by another reliable trade journal, Farm 
Implement News, that in 1942 there were 130,000 corn pickers on 
farms, whereas the 1950 estimate was 400,000. That is an increase of 
about 207 percent. 

It happens that the three machines I have mentioned here are all 
machines of the type made by large companies. I have chosen them 
only because statistics on them are readily available. However, 
there are many other farm machines made by both large and small 
companies, and some made only by small companies, which are equal- 
ly important to the farmers who use them. 

In our industry there are a few large companies and many smaller 
ones, serving a local or regional trade. Such a company, for exam- 
ple, as a concern specializing in a line of plows for certain south- 
ern soils. Their situation is different from the large company’s only 
in degree. Their customers look to them for service and for serv- 
ice parts as well as for new machines. They are equally vital to 
maximum farm production. 

Now these three machines I have used as illustrations all show very 
considerable increases over the last 5 or 10 years. It is obvious that 
one can look at these figures in either of two ways. It is possible, 
for example, for one man to look at the figures and say, “Well, the 
farmers have certainly gotten a lot of new machines in recent years. 
They can afford to do without more machines for a while.” That is 
one viewpoint. 

On the other hand, another person, examining the same figures, may 
well ask himself whether the rate of growth is not a symptom of the 
much greater need of farmers for machines, a need that may exist on 
a permanent basis. 

y own belief, and that of the Farm Equipment Institute, is that 
the latter is the correct view, but you gentlemen will form your own 
judgments on that question. We have some figures which tend to 
support our view, and I would like to present them to you now. 

irst, are some estimates made by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which I have gathered from 
the 1950 Economic Almanac published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a research organization with which I am sure 
you are familiar. 

These figures have to do with the agricultural labor force as repre- 
sented by men and boys 14 years old and older. They show that in 
April 1940 the male agricultural working force in this over-14 age 
group was 7,290,000 men and boys. By April 1948 that figure 
had gone down to 5,717,000—a decrease of 21.6 percent. And that, 
gentlemen, was 3 years ago, before the calling up of National Guard 
units, before the draft, before the proposed draft of 18-year-olds, 
before the later upsurge in eAueratil employment. I am sure there 
have been further losses of farm manpower since then. We have 
fewer people to carry on our farm production, at least one-fifth 
fewer farm workers than 10 years ago. 
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Now, secondly, there is the matter of the increased use of mecha- 
nized equipment in modern farming in our country. The Department 
of Agriculture has issued some figures, which again I have drawn 
from the Conference Board Almanac for 1950, on the source of 
power for 10 different field jobs on the farm. That is, they show 
whether the jobs were done by tractor power, by animal power or by 
hand methods. These are comparative figures, showing the changes 
that ‘vok place between 1939 and 1946. I think they are extremely 
significant. 

I have tabulated the figures for the percentage of the jobs done 
by tractor-powered machines for the 2 years, to show the growth in 
the farmer’s dependence on tractor power. Here they are: 





1939 1946 1939 1946 





Percent|Percent Percent|Prreent 

. Plowing, listing, etc_- 55 82 6, Cotton planting__-- 21 43 
Disking 85 7. Potato planting 

. Harrowing 77 8. Cultivating corn-.-_- 

. Drilling grain 79 9. Cultivating cotton -. 

. Corn planting 41 10. Small grain harvest. 





























I have not tried to weight the relative importance of those jobs 
nor would it be possible to do so in any meaningful way for a national 
group of farms. But just striking a simple average of these 10 field 
jobs, I came out with an average increase in use of tractor-powered 
machines of 102.2 percent in the years between 1939 and 1946. And 
surely there have been other substantial increases in the 4 years since 
that time. 

When we consider this 102 percent increase in the percentage of 
farm work done by tractor-powered machines, and consider also 
the decrease in the male working force on farms of around 22 percent, 
plus the certainty that manpower will decrease still more and that 
added production will be required on farms, it seems evident to us 
in the farm equipment industry that the farmer is not now overstocked 
with machines. 

It is our judgment that any large cut in the output of farm machines 
now, taken at a time when farm manpower is certain to decline still 
further because of the defense program, and at a time when food 
and fiber goals are certain to be increased, would be a risky decision 
from the standpoint of the Government or the national interest. 

I do not believe I need to argue to this committee, or to any adult 
who lived through World War IT, the vital importance of farm pro- 
duction to our national security or the essential part that our industry 
plays in assuring farm production. I think we can take those facts 
for granted. 

So I think we can also take it for granted that there will be no 
repetition of limitation order L-170. However, that does not get us 
much closer to the question of how much farm equipment production 
is needed or warranted. I have tried to indicate to you the present 
situation as to equipment on farms. I have also tried to indicate the 
manpower trend and the machine-use trend. 

Now let us look for a moment at the consumption of materials by 
this industry. For example, let us assume, for the sake of discussion, 
that the Government decided there should be no reduction in the 
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production of farm equipment and instructed the industry to produce 
on the basis of 100 percent of their 1950 production. How much 
material would that take? 

Last year the industry used approximately these quantities of 
important critical materials: 





Tons Tons 

Steel . 2, 760, 000 | Aluminum. 16, 850 

31, 012 | Tin 3, 257 

Copper bi d.nd 27, 600 | Nickel 911 

These, of course, are relatively small percentages of the total na- 

tional use of these materials. For instance, our 1950 steel require- 

ment of 230,000 tons a month represents about 3.8 percent of the out- 

put of the steel industry. The use of nonferrous metals by our 

industry represents an even smaller proportion of the national con- 
sumption of those critical materials. 

So, I think we can make two statements about the use of materials 
for farm equipment production: 

First, if the Government decided that our industry should continue 
at the 1950 rate of production, it would not be a major drain on the 
national resources. 

Second, if the Government decided that farm equipment production 
should be reduced, the amount of reduction should be studied with 
pms care. A sharp cut in our output could have serious effects on 

arm production of food and fibers, while the possible savings in 
material would be relatively small at best. 

There is one other point which I think should be emphasized in 
considering this whole question. It has to do with service parts pro- 
duction. I have not discussed service parts in my earlier recital of 
World War II history, but production of such parts is vital. We 
have to keep existing machines in steady operation. And any reduc- 
tion in output of new machines balloons the demand for service parts 
in a period of large farm production. 

During the last war, service parts production was considered No. 1. 
Even under L—170 it was set at 150 percent of the base period. I do 
not have industry figures but I can tell you that my own company, 
International Harvester, produced service parts during the war at 
anywhere from 150 to 200 percent of 1940 levels. 

To sum up my comments, may I offer a list of do’s and don’ts for 
the consideration of your committee or any other interested Govern- 
ment people who may be developing policy toward farm equipment 
production or possible limitations of it. 

1. If there is to be limitation, issue the order far enough ahead of 
the time it becomes effective so that manufacturers can adjust their 
operations to meet it. 

2. If you reduce the production of new machines, be sure that you 
increase the production of service parts, not by the same percentage 
but by a much greater percentage. 

3. leat that farming is a seasonal business and so is our busi- 
ness, and make all plans with plenty of lead time. 

4. If production is restricted, then see to it that materials are allo- 
cated in sufficient quantities to carry out the restricted program, and 
on time. 

5. If you value your peace of mind, don’t get involved in trying to 
direct distribution. The industry has spent more than 100 years learn- 
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ing to do that job—and is just as interested as the Government in being 
fair to the farmer. 

6. At the first possible moment after the emergency has passed, 
return the industry to free market operations and drop controls. 

As I said at the outset, we in the industry do not and cannot know 
how pressing are the Government’s other programs of production or 
the relative needs for materials. We can offer no statistics of a con- 
clusive nature on the farmer’s need for farm machines. But we can 
offer a bit of experience on this last point. It is this: 

Over a great many years we have been building and selling equip- 
ment to American farmers. We have never observed that they bought 
anything they did not feel they needed. Farm machinery is produc- 
tion machinery. It is not bought from vanity or love of display. 
It is bought only when the farmer feels he can increase his production 
or his efficiency and thereby increase his profit. Otherwise it is not 
and never has Listas salable. 

We think the farmer is the best judge of his own needs. If the 
production and sales of recent years had adequately stocked him with 
farm machines, he would certainly stop or greatly reduce his pur- 
chases. Neither of these things has happened. There has been no 
sign of a slackening in his demand—and therefore his presumed 
need—for farm equipment. 

So much for our views on the long-range requirements for farm 
equipment in the present national emergency. 

There is also, however, a short-range problem. It is an immediate 
and pressing problem as materials shortages curtail the production of 
company after company in our industry. 

At the industry’s request, the Government months ago appointed 
an advisory committee of our industry to consult with Government 
representatives. The advisory committee met with the Department 
of Agriculture and the National Production Authority. 

In October, last year, the Secretary of Agriculture sent a letter to 
the Secretary of Commerce, stating that the minimum manufacturing 
program for farm machinery in 1951 should be 100 percent of 1949 on 
machines and 105 percent on service parts. 

Still later, in January 1951, our institute issued a white book, in 
which we urged the Director of Defense Mobilization to issue a state- 
ment naming farm machinery and equipment as essential to the pro- 
duction of food and fiber, and consequently of vital importance to the 
national defense program. 

Specifically, our white book added: 

We request further, in order to assure production in 1951 equal to or better 
than 1950, that steel companies and other suppliers of critical materials honor 
the purchase orders from each manufacturer of farm machinery and equipment 


for a tonnage of materials equal to the tonnage delivered during the best of the 
years 1948, 1949, or 1950. 

It is also suggested, where restrictions have been issued on the use of specific 
materials such as copper, that a workable appeals procedure be set up in the 
Defense Production Administration through which manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment can obtain relief. 


In that same month, January 1951, the Department of Agriculture 
addressed a letter to the DPA, I am told, urging immediate action to 


provide materials for farm equipment production to avert a threat- 
ened crisis in April and May. 
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No action has been taken as a result of any of these warnings and 
recommendations. 

Last Friday, the Department of Agriculture sent another letter to 
the DPA, which says that production in farm equipment has been 
falling off and that the shortage of materials has impaired farm 
equipment production. This letter asks that the Defense Production 
Administrator authorize immediate steps to guarantee materials for 
the farm equipment industry so that it can continue to operate in the 
month of June, and warns that without such steps, production by 
June will be very seriously reduced because of lack of steel and other 
components. 

That was the situation as of last Friday. It is one which requires 
immediate action. The Government has already taken such action in 
a number of other cases—such as the oil industry, the freight-car 
program, and other defense support programs. 

We submit that farm equipment is as vital as any support program 
yet recognized by the Government. We urge that the Government 
act—and act now—to insure the supply of farm equipment for food 
and fiber production. 


(The booklet entitled “Farm Machinery and Equipment Necessary 
for the Nation’s Agricultural Program—Volume II” is as follows:) 


FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT NECESSARY FOR THE NATION’S 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE, 
Chicago, Ill., January 1951. 

The Farm Equipment Institute published a statement during the month of 
November 1950 which has since been referred to as the farm equipment blue book. 
In that publication it was stated that farm machinery and equipment are the 
machine tools of the farmer—no less essential to him than machine tools to 
industry. Under conditions which existed in November 1950, the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute favored a free materials market with equitable free market dis- 
tribution of materials to all manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment. 

On December 16, 1950, the President of the United States declared a national 
emergency and has since created the Office of Defense Mobilization, which is 
placing further restrictions on the use of materials by civilian industries. In 
our blue book it was stated—if military material needs become so great that 
production of essential nonmilitary items is endangered, the industry should 
then be assured that the materials it must have to produce the farm equipment 
needs of the Nation will be made available. 

Both large and small manufacturers now report that material shortages are 
seriously curtailing their current production. This situation will become pro- 
gressively worse, unless suppliers are directed by the Government to see that 
adequate quantities of materials are provided to assure the necessary production 
of farm machinery, equipment, and repair parts. Prompt action is needed to 
increase present material deliveries in the first calendar quarter of 1951, and to 
assure continued deliveries of materials in the succeeding months. 

For the duration of the present emergency, we now urge that critical materials 
be made available in adequate supply and in time to produce sufficient farm 
equipment to meet the needs of the Nation. We also advocate a prompt return 
to a free materials market when the present emergency has passed. 

Agricultural production goals for 1951 are larger than for 1950, which means 
that the production of farm machinery and equipment in 1951 should be greater 
than in 1950. During the year 1950, the approximate consumption of several 
critical materials by the farm equipment industry was as follows: ‘ 
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These tonnage figures, representing the materials required to produce the 
1950 output of farm machinery and equipment, are relatively small percentages 
of the total national use of these materials. For example, as stated in the blue 
book, the industry’s steel requirement of 230,000 tons per month represents only 
8.8 percent of the output of the steel industry. Use of nonferrous metal by the 
industry as an even smaller proportion of the total national consumption of these 
critical materials. 

As we understand it, the responsibility for an adequate program for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery, equipment, and repair parts has been delegated to 
the Office of Materials and Facilities of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as claimant agent; the responsibility for allocating materials has been 
assigned to the Defense Production Administration. . 

As a first step in the program of guaranteeing an adequate supply of materials, 
we urge that the Director of Defense Mobilization issue a statement naming farm 
machinery and equipment as essential to the production of food and fiber, and 
consequently of vital importance in the defense mobilization program. 

We request, further, in order to assure production in 1951 equal to or better 
than 1950, that steel companies and other suppliers of critical materials honor 
the purchase orders from each manufacturer of farm machinery and equipment 
for a tonnage of materials equal to the tonnage delivered during the best of the 
years 1948, 1949, or 1950. It is also suggested, where restrictions have been 
issued on the use of specific materials such as copper, that a workable appeals 
procedure be set up in the Defense Production Administration through which 
manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment can obtain relief. 

The members of the Farm Equipment Institute recognize that the United States 
Department of Agriculture may advocate much larger production of certain 
agricultural machines in 1951 than in 1950. To avoid unnecessary complications 
in administering a farm machinery program, it is suggested that these specific 
cases be handled, for the present, through an appeals procedure. 

It seems unnecessary to labor the argument that agricultural production is of 
the first order of importance in any industrial mobilization of the country’s 
resources for war or peace. Drought and famine strike friend and foe alike with 
little warning, and it is a historic role of the United States to feed the hungry 
at home and abroad. From the strict military viewpoint, food and fiber have 
seldom been on the losing side of any military encounter. 

We wish to call particular attention to the population shifts during the period 
of World War II, when more than 5,000,000 people left farms for war plants, mili- 
tary assignments, and other nonfarm occupations. In this same period, it was 
necessary that agricultural output be increased to levels unprecedented in all of 
our Nation’s history. 

The unusually long period of favorable weather for agriculture experienced 
during the World War II years is not likely to be repeated during the next 
decade. Farm machinery can do much to overcome the handicap of bad crop 
weather—another very compelling reason for an asSured and adequate supply. 

During the year 1943, we came close to catastrophe in an unwise attempt to 
cut back farm machinery and equipment production to so-called minimum 
essential requirements. Farmers of advanced age whose able-bodied sons, 
daughters, and hired help had left the farms were asked for increased farm 
production without the necessary equipment to plant or harvest their crops. 

As stated in our farm equipment blue book, “So much in the way of farm 
production depends on so little in the way of material and manpower that it 
would seem wise to plan for a safe agricultural program and for an adequate 
equipment program with which to produce it.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

FarM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE. 
JoHN L. McCarrrey, 
President. 
H. B. MEGRAN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


Farm machinery and equipment are the machine tools of the farmer and no less 
essential to him than machine tools are to industry 
Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. McCaffrey, was that so-called “white book” 
personally delivered to the defense agencies? 
Mr. McCarrrey. Yes. And it was delivered to all of the members 
of the defense agencies; I think to all Members of Congress and the 
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Senate. I was instructed by the executive committee of the Farm 
Equipment Institute to mail a letter to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Harrison, and 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, pointing out to them what 
this book said about the immediate necessity. 

Mr. Asrernetuy. Did the officers of the institute have any con- 
ferences with Mr. Harrison, Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Fleischmann ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. As late as what date? 

Mr. McCarrrey. The last date that we had a conference as a com- 
mittee, I think, was about January 10th. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The “white book” was delivered at that time? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Delivered previous to that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. At the conclusion of your conferences, were you 
advised that you would or would not be informed as to policy ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. At the conclusion of the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee we were informed that a division would be set up imme- 
diately in National Production Authority. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Who so informed you? 

Mr. McCarrrey. The Government officials who were in charge of 
the meeting. Do you want the names? 

Mr. AsernetHy. Who were they? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Mr. H. B. McCoy, held the meeting for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Was the division set up? 

Mr. McCarrrey. The division was supposed to be set up. And the 
immediate request was made to all members of industry who were 
present to suggest names of peoples who could come from industry to 
man this division. Our own company sent 10 names. I am sure vari- 
ous other ones sent many more. 

_ Mr. ~pareaprarersin Do you know who the personnel of that division 
is now? 

Mr. McCarrrey. There is not any personnel that I know about as 
of today. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It has not been established yet? 

Mr. McCarrrry. No. Unfortunately, one thing happened: The 
man who was selected to head that division, Mr. Chairman, after some 
months—and I should say within the last month or 6 weeks he was 
named to take over the division—unfortunately, passed away a week 
ago last Saturday, and since that time there has not been anyone ap- 
pointed, although the institute made a recommendation yesterday 
again for another man to take over. 

Mr. Apernetuy. These conferences took place in January, the latter 
part of January, or when? 

Mr. McCarrrey. As I remember it, it was approximately January 
10, in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That has been about 60 days? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And they had agreed upon someone? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes. 

Mr. Azernetuy. And that gentleman passed away since? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes. . 

Mr. Azernetuy. I do not know that I would regard that as an un- 
usual delay since there was an unfortunate intervention of fate. What 
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information do you have as to what consideration is now being given 
to another individual ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. There have been several men sent down here from 
industry to be “looked over,” so to speak, for this job; and none has 
been selected. 

Only yesterday the Farm Equipment Institute had a meeting in 
Chicago, selected and recommended as the head of this division, Mr. A. 
King McCord, who is president of the Oliver Co., who has said that he 
is rtilitat to come down and take over this job, to do it for the good of 
the business and the good of the country asa whole. That was pointed 
out to them yesterday. Mr. McCord will be available next week. 

I cannot tell you now whether he will be accepted or not. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did the establishment of this division meet with 
the approval of the institute; was it agreed on both sides that this was 
a satisfactory means and method of handling this problem ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes; there had to be some place where these prob- 
Jems could be brought. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The institute then is reasonably satisfied with the 
proposed method. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Well, the method itself is setting up the division 
where the farm-equipment people can come. Beyond setting up the 
division itself does not in itself mean that you get material to get the 
farm machinery. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand that you have to have a starting 

int. 
rial: McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is the starting point? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Is that something that the institute requested ? 

Mr. MoCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Azsernetuy. So then, this division is being established, you 
a“ say, at the request of the institute? 

r. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And making some progress ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Rather slow, we think. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I agree, but it has not been too long since those 
conferences took place. 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Unfortunately, fate intervened. 

Mr. Horven. After someone is selected to head the Farm Equip- 
ment and Machinery Branch, then we still have to man the Branch; 
will we not? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. By the time that is done we will have already cut our 
oats and will be picking corn? 

Mr. McCarrrey. And cotton all planted. 

Mr. Horven. We will be in the same position we were during the 
last war. When we finally got the repair parts, the harvest was over. 

Mr. Srwpson. I am glad to hear your testimony. Is your company 
buying supplies from the Electric Wheel at Quincy, Il.? 

r. McoCarrrey. I think so, just offhand. I cannot tell you the 
amount. I am sure there are some purchased. 

Mr. Srmpson. The purchasing agent of the Electric Wheel at 
Quincy, employing about 700 people, made three trips to Washington 
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in order to get an allocation for steel. The steel wheels are sold to 
practically every farm-equipment manufacturer in the United States. 
He told me that your company purchased some. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Sumpson. The purchasing agent tells me that they can buy 


steel——they are not getting as much allocated to them from the 
companies as they require—that they can go into the market and buy 
it at about $100 a ton bonus, and get plenty of it. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I do not know about plenty, but I would like to 
give you a very simple example of that. 

Mr. Sumeson. Does your company have a similar experience ¢ 

Mr. McCarrrey. I would like to give you an example of our par- 
ticular company, because we are in a little different position than 
other companies. We have our own steel mill, as you know, the Wis- 
consin Steel, which produces a very large percentage of our steel, 
except sheets and some other things that are special. 

We had a directive from the railroad program on that bill to 
furnish 600 tons a month out of that mill for the railroad program. 
Of course, we had to accept it. 

Mr. Stmeson. How about your own company ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. We do not produce anything for railroads. That 
has recently been raised to 3,500 tons a month, out of our own mill. 
That means, of course, that it is taking steel for some other program 
mr from the farm-machinery program. 

We can replace that steel by going out to the west coast and buyin 
billets, shipping them back and having them rolled and shaped and 
putting them into our own mill at a cost of about $100 a ton to replace 
the steel we ship out of our own mill. However, if we are going to 
produce farm machinery, I do not know how we will do it otherwise. 

Mr. Srmpson. Would that tend to raise the price of the farm 
machinery ? 

Mr..McCarrrey. Well, I should think it would, except I understand 
we are thinking now about a restriction on prices which takes no 
cognizance of any premium steel. 

r. Suwpson. How many similar companies are there in the United 
States to the Electric Wheel? I do not know how many there are. 
However, if a corn planter or any other piece of farm machinery re- 
quired steel wheels and they cannot be obtained, that machine is not 
in operation, and neither can the manufacturer of the farm machinery 
send the machine out until it has that wheel. 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is exactly right. You are facing almost a 
similar situation on rubber tires. 

Mr. Stmpson. The department downtown did.ask the purchasing 
agent of Electric Wheel to go back home and give them a historical 
figure. They have done that. But again the same thing comes up: 
that this process has been going on; that is, the purchasing agent 
of that company did tell me that they could go into the market and 
buy ingots, I believe you called them, at approximately $100 over the 
regular price. 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. I think it is true. 

Mr. Srwpson. Has the International Harvester Co. had a similar 
experience, in other words, that your supplier will give you your 
historical amount of steel, but can you go into the gray market or the 
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rer price / 

~~ M {cCarrrey. This steel situation, in my judgment, is neither 
a gray nor a black market in the sense that we talk about selling farm 
machinery. 

Mr. Simpson. You do not have a gray or black market. There are 
some people who have obtained steel and are selling it at a higher 
price than the regular steel companies. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I think that is true. I am sure we have never 
purchased any of it. 

Mr. Suupson. Have you been offered any ¢ 

Mr. McCarrrey. I think we have in the past. I do not remember 
any particular instance. The way you pay for a premium steel is that 
you find the billet, for instance, on the west coast and they do not 
have the facilities for rolling it. So, you have to ship it into, say, 
Inland Steel, have it rolled, put it back i in our own mill for shaping, 
and each one of those operations carries a cost, of course, plus the 
transportation. 

Mr. Stmpson. It is an economic question. You buy the steel closest 
to your own factory; do you not? 

Mr. McCarrrey. If you can get it there. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is what you try and want to do? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. What do you think is the solution for a company like 
the Electric Wheel at Qunicy, Ill, to get the steel so that they can 
supply the wheels to the farm machiner y manufacturers? 

Mr. McCarrnrey. I do not think there is any question but what any 
manufacturer would do those things, prov ided he ean find a way in his 
costs—or, rather, in his profits—to absorb that kind of cost. I do 
not know how he would go about that. 

Mr. Simpson. If you set up a company to build heavy tanks like lL 
read in the paper about General Motors, where they cannot start 
building the tanks until next summer, they might just as well let that 
steel that is being produced in the meantime go to the automobile 
manufacturers or ‘the farm machinery or truck manufacturers or any- 
body else where it is needed ; is that not true? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is one point about the whole steel situation 
that I do not understand, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. You cannot pile it up and store it ; you do not have a 
big field to put it in? 

Mr. McCarrrey. I do not know where it is going. We have a very 
sizable contract for the military which will not be in production for 
4 months. We are not piling up steel for that production. 

Mr. Simpson. You are still allowed to produce as much as in the 
past ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. If we can get the material, we will. You mean 
farm implements ¢ ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Mr. McCarrrey. We are now reducing our schedules on farm im- 
plements about 30 percent. 

Mr. Simpson. Is there an order saying that you can preduce as 
many tractors as you have in the past ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. No. 

Mr. Srupson. What is to keep you from producing them ? 
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Mr. McCarrrey. We do not have the material, and cannot get the 
material. 

Mr. Simpson. Where do you think the material is going? 

Mr. McCarrrey. I do not know. ‘That is what I say, that has been 
a puzzle to me. 

r. Simpson. Would that not be a good situation for this commit- 
tee to explore ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. I should think so. We have tried to explore it. 

Mr. Suvpson. And you cannot find out where it is going? 

Mr. McCarrrey. This is no reflection on any other industry. I do 
not have _ crow to pick with any other industry, but I do under- 
stand that the automobile people have produced more automobiles in 
the last quarter than they did in the previous quarter. 

Mr. Smmpson. Are you being offered by your own suppliers as much 
steel this quarter of 1951 as you were the first quarter in 1950? 

Mr. McCarrrey. No; I think not, because they have some orders 
= are taking precedence over an order that does not have a DO 
order. 

Mr. Srupson. In other words, that is defense production ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Or rail, yes. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to ask another question or two about this 
order which you received from some branch of the defense program 
with respect to diverting steel from your mill to the railroad program ; 
that is, the freight-car program ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is what I understand; yes. 

Mr. Horr. Was that based upon an allocation which was made 
against all of the steel mills of the country, or what was the basis 
for saying that you should supply a certain quantity of steel for that 
program ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. I do not know that I can answer definitely, but I 
assume it was made on the basis of the total production of steel by all 
mills, of which our mill happened to be in a certain proportion of 
part of the total production. That percentage was taken out of our 
production or will be taken as a captive mill. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, if you had a program like the freight-car 


program applying to your industry that would take care of your 
needs, they could tell your mill to supply so much for freight cars, 
had a similar order should supply the same amount for the farm- 
machinery industry ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. What om are driving for now is something in the nature 


of an order of that kind; is that mnght? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. The very small companies, which are the only ones that 
I am familiar with, complain that they are not able to get any mate- 
rial at all, their former suppliers simply tell them that they cannot 
give them any material. I assume, of course, the larger companies are 
not in exactly that situation; all of them are getting some materials? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Are there any other manufacturers other than your own 
who manufacture their own steel ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. In the farm-implement industry ? 

Mr. Horz. Yes. 
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Mr. McCarrrey. None that I know of except, perhaps, one other, 
but I would rather have the Ford people answer that. They may 
deliver some to the Dearborn Motors. I do not know. 

Mr. Horr. In the main the industry is dependent upon securing 
steel from commercial sources? 

Mr. McCarrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. With respect to the automobile industry, they are able, 
apparently, to produce on the same scale they have been, apparently, 
because they are able to get supplies. I take it from what you said, 
though, that you do not have any information as to how they are able 
to secure these supplies ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Horr. Some of them have their own mills; do they not? 

Mr. Suupson. I happen to be in the automobile business myself. 
We are not getting the number of cars that we got before. 

Mr. Hort. The figures for January and February that I have seen 
indicate that the production is right up to that of last year over-all in 
the industry. I do not know how that applies to the particular com- 
panies, but the over-all figures indicate that production is right up to 
1950. 

Mr. Anernetuy. My information is the same as Mr. Hope’s, that 
they have been producing at a peak level, but as Mr. Simpson has said, 
there does seem to be some bad distribution. 

Mr. Hope. There is under consideration now an immediate program 
to go into operation as soon as it can be worked out, which is supposed 
to carry the industry until the controlled-materials program goes into 
effect on July 1. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I think that there is. In that connection I might 
tell you that last week the Farm Equipment Institute arranged to 
send, we think, three of our very best experts on this materials situa- 
tion down here. They spent the week with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the National Production Authority, and so on, telling the 
requirements of steel and the necessity for it and when. I think asa 
result of that visit a letter has been written, the one that I referred to, 
that came last Saturday, that something be done in this regard. 

What the result of that will be I do not know, but the indication 
was that this was to take care of June and that this controlled-mate- 
rials plan was to go into effect in July. 

Personally, I do not think that you can put a controlled-materials 
plan into effect in July and make it effective in July. 

Mr. Horr. Do you understand that this proposal that is now under 
consideration would give you a program something like the oil indus- 
try has and that the boxcar industry has? 

Mr. McCarrrey. The only one I know about is a letter that is 
written on the basis of providing one-twelfth of these figures of con- 
sumption of materials that I read here a minute ago for the month 
of 5 oe If there is anything beyond that, I do not know about it. 


Mr. Horr. I understand there is a peerem in the making. I 


am not familiar with the details of it. I just wondered if you were. 
Mr. McCarrrey. No, I do not have anything beyond this. 
Mr. Horr. If a program such as in effect now, so far as boxcars 
and the oil industry are concerned, were put into effect immediately 
for the farm machinery industry, that would enable you to go right 
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— I mean, would it take you long to adjust to a program like 
at 

Mr. McCarrrey. We might lose some production between now 
and July 1, I think, because a great many people in this industry 
have had to make plans on cutting down. The reason we have to 
make plans, as in our own case, if you have a schedule that is up here, 
the goods or the materials that are very easy to get keep coming in 
and if you do not get the materials that are hard to get to balance 
that you will very soon have a lot of money invested in inventory 
which you cannot use. So we adjust our schedules based on the thing 
that is the hardest to get which, of course, today is steel and copper. 

Mr. Horr. That would be the quickest way to get you back into 
normal production, however ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. That is what you are advocating, a program of that 
kind, something similar to what the oil industry has and what the 
boxcar industry has, as being the most feasible program for the 
moment ? 

Mr. McCarrrey. A controlled materials plan I do not think can 
be put into operation very quickly. Of course, there is some doubt 
in the industry as to what is known as DO orders, how effective they 
are. At least, a DO order or whatever may come out of this is, cer- 
tainly, more effective than having nothing. 

Mr. Horr. A program like the oil program if applied to the farm- 
machinery industry would, in your opinion, carry right on through; 
you would not need anything else, if you have this? 

Mr. McCarrrey. Whatever that is that delivers the material, if 
that is the DO order, or whatever it is, if it delivers the material, we 
will go right ahead with production, I am sure. 

Mr. Horr. That is all. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We thank you very much, Mr. McCaffrey. 

I hand to the reporter a document entitled “Automobile Produc- 
tion,” which I ask be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Total motor vehicles (automobiles and trucks) : 
Week end March 38, 1951 
Week end March 4, 1950 116, 134 


It must be held in mind that during the above period last year Chrysler was 
having a strike and this had its effect. 


January 1951 
February 1951 


January 1950 
February 1950 471, 984 


1, 013, 482 
Mr. AvernEtuy. We have several very important witnessees to be 
heard this afternoon. 
The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 p. m. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1: 30 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Asernetuy. All right, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, will be Mr. 
H. G. Barr of the J. I. Case Co., who is chairman of the materials 
committee of the Farm Equipment Institute. 

I understand you do not have a typed-up statement, Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. I have nothing prepared, Mr. Heimburger; no, sir. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. BARR, CHAIRMAN, MATERIALS COMMITTEE, 
FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Barr. Mr. Chairman, I thought the best contribution that I 
could make was, after listening to the witnesses who have appeared 
before you so far, to see if I could clarify some of the things and 
material that may not be clear to all of you on the material situation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right, Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. Reference was made this morning to various steel items 
that are in short supply, and I have in my file some letters from smaller 
manufacturers telling me what their problems are. 

You will understand that the materials committee of the Farm 
Equipment Institute is not an expediting agency, nor is it a pur- 
chasing agency. It is merely advisory. 

For the benefit of your committee we asked some members to state 
what their problems were, and I would like to read some of them 
briefly, if I may. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, will you tell us what you are reading from? 

Mr. Barr. From letters that I have received. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of experiences from manufacturers? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Barr. This one is from a manufacturer in Shortsville, N. Y.: 

Currently we have, or we think we have nailed down all but 500 tons of steel 
out of the 4,000 tons needed for this Season’s program. The joker is, however, 
that our entire requirements should have been placed long before this, and the 
last deliveries to meet our seasonable requirement should be scheduled for May. 

Our supplier of dropped center rim wheels advises us that he has rims but 


could get no stock for the discs. Our machines are not much use to our custo- 
mers without wheels. 


Mr. Apernetuy. I am wath but I cannot quite hear you. 
Mr. Barr. I will try to talk louder: 


We are having no success in placing our orders through regular channels for 
abrasion resisting hot roll sheet and pipe, both, common and extra heavy, of 
which we use considerable tonnage. Our shafting situation, although currently 
under control, promises to be another serious bottleneck very shortly. 


Then from another concern, who is talking about discs that he gets 
for harrows and plows 

Mr. Horven. May I interject a question at that point? 

Mr. Barr. Certainly. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will you tell us where these complaints come from, 
geographically. 

Mr. Barr. The extract of the letter which I just read came from 
the Papec Machine Co., of Shortsville, N. Y. 
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This one comes from the Athens Plow Co., of Athens, Tenn. In 
the first quarter of 1950 he secured 257 tons; in the second quarter, 
208 tons; in the third quarter, 92 tons; and in the fourth quarter, 68 
tons; in January 1951, 19 tons; in February, none; and in March, 
28 tons. 

The next letter is from the Brinly Hardy Co., of Louisville, Ky.: 


During the first 3 months of 1950 we ordered about 80 percent of our normal 
quarterly tonnage, due to the fact that we had considerable inventory. 

During the second quarter of 1950, orders placed with this supplier totaled 
67 percent of the first quarter figure. 

During the third quarter, when we needed steel badly, we were only permitted 
to place a total correponding to 50 percent of that first quarter tonnage. 

During the fourih quarter this was reduced still further, and we received 
only 35 percent of the first quarter of the 1950 figure. 

Our total receipts of steel in the fourth quarter were less than 40 percent 
of our average quarterly receipts over the past 5 years. 


Now, I am not going to take up your time by reading all of the 
comments on it, because I thought all you needed was some statistical 
information. 

Now, this one is from the W. F. Covington Planter Co., of Dothan, 
Ala., and it was written on November 6, 1950: 


For your information, a large number of manufacturers in the South are 
having trouble securing material. Uniess the Government takes immediate 
steps toward giving us some relief, the farmers will have considerably trouble 
buying the necessary farm implements for their use. 

Now, this is a letter dated March 8 from the Brower Manufacturing 
Co., of Quincy, Ill., and they are manufacturers of poultry supplies: 

If there is not some drastic action taken within the near future, I am sure 
that the manufacturers of poultry equipment are not going to be able to survive. 
As you are probably aware, none of the manufacturers are getting more than 


40 to 45 percent of the steel they purchased last year, and the demand is twice 
as great. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Now, do you agree with that statement? That 
is a general statement ? 

Mr. Barr. That is a general statement. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But is that correct? 

Mr. Barr. Reasonably correct, yes; but whether it is actually factual 
or not, I would not know. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. However, I can only speak authoritatively from the com- 
pany I represent, and not for the others, because we have no inter- 
change of production information, nor any other information. 

Mr. Srurson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Certainly. 

Mr. Suwpson. The Brower Manufacturing Co. that you are talking 
about is located in Quincy, Il., in my district. 

Mr. Barr. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Suvpson. Would you mind reading that statement again? 

Mr. Barr. The extract I took from it: 

If there is not some drastic action taken within the near future, I am sure 
that the manufacturers of poultry equipment are not going to be able to survive. 
As you are probably aware, none of the manufacturers are getting more than 


40 to 45 percent of the steel they purchased last year, and the demand is twice 
as great. 


Mr. Simpson. Is that an erroneous statement ? 
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Mr. Barr. I would say it is a general statement. I don’t know 
whether that man based it on hearsay or on fact. It could be true 
for him, but I don’t know anyone whe could speak for his competitors 
authoritatively. 

Mr. Simpson. Are you representing an organization of which they 
are a member ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. Did anyone try to correct him on it ? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. 

Mr. Stupson. Well, it looks like that would be a pretty good thing 
to do, to straighten him out, if he belongs to your organization. 

Mr. Barr. Well, the organization does not have anything to do 
with securing for each individual manufacturer his tonnages or any- 
thing. It has nothing to do with that feature of it. 

Mr. Simpson. Why would you read it into the record if it is not 
correct ? 

Mr. Barr. I cannot pass on the correctness of all these, Congress- 
man. They were just handed to me this morning as I left the train, 
and I have marked what I thought were the essential paragraphs 
and I read them to you as representing the small manufacturers. 

Mr. Suwpson. Well, I know that they started from scratch in the 
poultry supply business, and they are one of the largest suppliers in 
the United States 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. And I know all of them, and I don’t believe that they 
would make an erroneous statement on purpose. 

Mr. Barr. I don’t think that it was fair for me to imply that it was 
an erroneous statement. What I mean to imply was that any man 
could speak from his own experience, but in my judgment, statements 
for the rest of the industry would be made from general knowledge 
and therefore would be opinions. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, this is just a suggestion, but I would suggest 
that you correct the Yh we ae remarks so as to straighten it out, 
when you see the record. That is only a suggestion. 

Mr. Barr. Very well. 

Now, the Krause Plow Co., Hutchison, Kans. : 

Forced to obtain 60 percent of material from other than normal sources. 
Ninety percent of suppliers demand DO rating. Material-control program 
necessary to maintain production. Suggest average tonnage 1948-50 as a basis. 

Now, I have other letters from the Perfection Manufacturing Corp., 
a telegram from the Danuser Manufacturing Co. of Fulton, Mo., one 
from the Brillion Iron Works of Brillion, Wis., and substantially the 
tell the same stories. If you would like to have me read them, 
will do so. However, if you would like to have me pass them, I will 
pass them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, they are generally along the same lines of 
those that you have read 

Mr. Barr. They are generally along the same line. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. That will be sufficient. 

Now, that indicates that the situation is a general one, does it not? 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And it prevails not necessarily in one section, but 
throughout the country. 
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Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. At least that is your belief about it? 

Mr. Barr. That is my belief, Congressman, yes. 

Mr. AperneTuy. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. Now, I would like to talk something about the allocation 
from mills, and I would like to try and expiain that for you. 

The average way in which a buyer gets these is to go to the mill, 
and based upon his past history and the story he tells, he gets an 
allocation of steel. That is since the war and during the time that 
steel was not sufficient to go along on. 

That allocation was a monthly allocation, and within that pattern 
he ordered his steel and kept his plant going, and if that allocation 
was not sufficient, then he sought to get the additional steel required 
from other than mill sources, such as warehouses, conversion deals, 
by importing steel, or by any other means that he could pursue. 

Mr. Hermmevurcer. May I ask you a question right there? By alloca- 
tion, do you mean allocation by Government order? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. 

ay Hereourcer. Or a voluntary allocation on the part of the 
mill? 

Mr. Barr. A voluntary distribution of the steel mill’s product on 
the basis, “We will allocate to you this much steel per month.” 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Barr. Now, as soon as any allocation program was programed 
by the Government, the difficulty of finding the rest of the steel 


became more acute, because the first program outside of the military 
that gets allocation assistance starts to displace another man’s manu- 
facturer, and he seeks assistance in a similar manner, and the chain 


just grows. Each one that seeks assistance makes it more difficult 
for somebody else. 

Now, I would like to show you how, for our own company, this 
allocation worked since 1951, the start of 1951. 

The steel mills were behind in filling their orders. That was caused 
by two reasons; the allocation program that had been imposed upon 
them ; also by the switchmen’s strike, and the loss of production during 
that period; also by some loss of production within their own plants 
by labor troubles, and the usual difficulties that anybody has in manu- 
facturing. 

So that during the month of January that was to be a carry-over 
program. In one of our particular sources we were supposed to get 
3.030 tons of steel during the month of January, or be permitted to 
place our order for 3,030 tons of steel. We actually were permitted 
to place orders for 62 tons. The balance of the steel was carry-over 
from what should have been shipped in October, November, and 
December. 

In February only 748 tons, and in March, 1,578 tons. 

Now, the mills have to take DO orders, and allocation orders, and 
under the regulations laid out they have to be in by a prescribed 
date. 

After the mill has taken those mandatory orders, it is then left with 
the tonnage of steel that it may distribute to the rest of the trade, 
and after the mills have accumulated all the orders that they have 
to roll on the mills from a mandatory schedule, only then do they 
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know what they have left to distribute to the rest of the trade, and 
only then do they tell you what you may place orders for. 

Now, we talk about steel as such, and it would be about as general 
as talking about implements as such. Steel comes to us in several 
classifications, bars, strips, plates, sheets, structural shapes, etc., and 
any manufacturer must fit his requirements within that pattern of 
these different items before he has a balanced tonnage which will 
enable him to make a program. 

But the dislocation by the mandatory orders that have been placed 
on the mills makes it a situation that is extremely difficult. You are 
not able then to place a balanced tonnage. 

At the moment we are terrifically short on bars. One month ago 
it was sheets. Cold finished steel, because it is made from bars, is 
another bottleneck. 

Now, I mention those things to you because so far as ordering any 
steel is concerned 5 months have gone by of this year, and in our par- 
ticular case we have got about approximately 40 percent of what we 
thought we were going to secure from our regular sources, but not a 
balanced tonnage. 

So we came down last week to try to acquaint the Department of 
Agriculture and the NPA with our problems. We first sought out the 
Department of Agriculture, who were fairly conversant with our 
problems, and quite sympathetic, and then we tried to find out in NPA 
somebody who could tell us the answer to this question. 

We went into the Farm Machinery Branch, and were then told 
that we must have a program in the Industry Operations Bureau of 
DPA. Then we went up to the Industry Operations Bureau of DPA 
and told our story again there, and they repeated that there was no 
program for farm machinery. 

We cited that the letters that the Department of Agriculture had 
written, one from Secretary Brannan to Secretary Sawyer in October; 
a letter written to General Harrison in January; and a letter written 
to Mr. Manly Fleischmann in March, and since the Department of 
Agriculture is our claimant agency, we asked them how they could 
reconcile the fact that they knew nothing about the program, with 
the fact that the Department of Agriculture had three times written 
them and given them the program. 

We were then told that we must have a detailed production program. 
It was one thing to secure steel, but having secured the steel just how 
was it to be distributed among 1,600 manufacturers equitably, and 
unless there was a detailed production program that would not be 
possible. 

We were also told of the impending CMP proposal they were trying 
to put through, and we took the position that if by some miracle we 
could give them all those programs it would probably take a staff of 
about 80 people to analyze them, and after mead had done that they 
would come up with the same figures we gave them in our white book; 
that we could not wait for any length of time whatever; that we 
wanted to get steel in May rollings, and we were told that it might be 
possible to give us a DO order for May rollings. We told them that 
in our judgment a DO rolling would be worthless toward getting our 
industry back into the position that it belonged, that it would take 
something like a freight-car-buiiding program. 


81510—51——-9 
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We then came back to the Department of Agriculture and made an 
appointment to see Mr. Manly Fleischmann, but during the evening 
or the next day, something had happened in NPA and we were invited 
back to the Industry Operations Bureau to discuss our problems, to 
see what could be done immediately to give us some relief, and were 
then instructed to go back to the Department of Agriculture and have 
them write a letter and have it delivered to the Industry Operations 
Bureau on Friday, and that they would work over it on Batartay and 
Sunday, and try to effect an arrangement by their deadline, which 
was Monday, so that we could get into steel mills rolling schedules 
during the month of June. 

We told them that the only figures we could give them—they were 
asking us for all kinds of formulas, and we tned to point out some 
of the difficulties confronting anybody trying to do something in an 
average manner tied up with history. That was something that had 
happened in the past, and it was no criterion that it would be the same 
thing in the future. 

They suggested that we try it with the amount of steel we secured 
during the first quarter of 1950, and we tried to point out to them that 
we do not get or use the same pattern of product mix of steel in any 
one quarter, or in any one month, unless it would be the extremely 
large manufacturer who is making one item only in one plant, and 
making it every month in the year; that a manufacturer might be 
making in the early part of the quarter hay balers, and that the steel 
that he would require for hay balers would run very heavily to 

lates. He might follow that along with combines which would run 
ess heavy to plntes; but heavier to bars and sheets. Then he might 


follow that with a corn picker, in which there was an entirely different 


distribution of the steel. 

Therefore to try to tie the thing up with the history of any one 
month or any one quarter was impractical and unworkable, and we 
were asked for our own formula. We were of the opinion that from 
what we knew of the steel mill schedule, that it would be extremely 
difficult to get into the May rollings, but that it as quite possible to 
get into the June rollings. 

We had asked for a 4-month’s program of steel during the time 
when they thought they could make CMP effective, and it would be 
my opinion, gentlemen, after we got that 4-months’ program we would 
have to go back and get another, because it is one thing to put in a 
CMP plan, and an entirely different thing to make it effective. 

We were told it was absolutely impossible to get steel for that length 
of time, and since time was of the very essence, we suggested that we 
be given one-twei..h of the amount of steel that we took in the previous 
manufacturing year, and that the steel mills be directed to accept those 
orders and enter them on their mills for June rolling. 

Now, what will happen to that I cannot tell you. We have done 
that amount of work on it, but somebody in NPA may change the 
formula or edit the formula, or give you 80 percent of it, or give you 
90 percent of it; I don’t know, and I can’t find out right now. 

ow, in asking for that one-twelfth in June, it is evident that most 
farm machinery manufacturers are going to lose some of their produc- 
tion in the intervening months, and I don’t think much can be done 
about it. The water has gone over the dam. 
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We should ask to get back currently for 214 or 3 months in June. 
We think that that is quite out of the question for anybody to grant 
us, but we should get this assistance in June. 

In addition to that, the assistance for the manufacturers’ com- 
ponents and other things that go into the production of farm ma- 
chinery, so that we can fabricate the steel and make finished machinery. 

It would be of no interest to anybody to get the steel unless you 
could get the other items to go with it. 

That was a proposition put up through the Department of Agri- 
culture to NPA, and if that is granted, we will immediately have 
to seek to try to implement that by doing the same thing for the month 
of July, and the same thing for the month of August. 

Now, whenever you try to tie things up with history in this busi- 
ness, you put a restrictive element on somebody that is unjust, and 
immediately you bring down to Washington people seeking relief 
on a hardship case, because of a restrictive thing that did not work 
equitably upon them or upon somebody else. 

So we recommended to them that whatever base period was se- 
lected there be enough selectivity in the thing so the manufacturer him- 
self could work with a pariod which did not work a hardship on him, 
and thus stop from coming to Washington all those thousands of com- 
plaints about hardship cases. 

Now, in general, that is what we proposed to the NPA. 

We came down Wednesday morning, and we worked all of Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, and Friday, and left at 4: 30 Friday afternoon, 
with the assurance that something would be done. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Who did you confer with in NPA ? 

Mr. Barr. We conferred eventually with a Mr. Bilby and a Mr. 
Prickett in the Office of the Operations Bureau, who were under Mr. 
Wampler. Earlier in the day'we had conferred—the previous day we 
had conferred with Mr. Lilygren, an assistant of Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I believe Mr. Simpson has a question. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Barr, is the Ezy-Flo Corp. in Chicago a member 
of your organization ? 

Mr. Barr. I could not say, but I believe they are, but I don’t know. 
Yes, I am told they are. 

Mr. Stmpson. Our office had a routine request from a distributor 
of theirs relative to spreaders of some kind, and we took up their re- 
quest. On February 28 I received this letter from Mr. A. Juzwik, 
president of the Ezy-Flo Corp. of Chicago, and I want to read you a 
couple of paragraphs in his letter, and then I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. The letter is dated February 28: 


The NPA has directed that we get a 200-ton-per-month allowance for a period 
of 4 months, which amount will at least enable us to maintain production at 
approximately 25 percent of last year’s monthly volume. This in some measure 
will alleviate the situation. However, it will not in any way meet the critical 
need for this equipment. 

We have been further advised by Mr. McHugh of this division that a definite 
CMP program will be put in effect before July 1. Should this become effective 
we will be assured of materials under this plan. If it is not put into effect by 
that time our problem will become even more critical than it has been in the 
past, and we are virtually unable to obtain any material without allocation at 
present. 


Now, while you were dealing with the various organizations, and I 
presume you meant NPA a moment ago, did they explain anything 
about a CMP program being put into effect before July 1? 
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Mr. Barr. They told us they were working on a CMP plan which 
was supposed to be announced on March 15, and it was intended to 
put everything under a controlled materials plan. 

Mr. Suvpson. Are you aware of their proposed plan which is to be 
put in effect before July 1? And if you are, will it hurt you, help you, 
or what will it do for you? 

Mr. Barr. Do you want my opinion on this? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. It would not be in by July 1, or operable by July 1. 


Mr. Sreson, You say in your opinion that it will not be in effect 
before July 1% 


Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. And what is your other point ? 

Mr. Barr. To the extent that it is in effect, it would not be able to 
help us out of our difficulties. We need better than a CMP plan for 
the time being. 

Mr. Simpson. You think it will not help out the situation ? 

Mr. Barr. They have told me, and I cannot tell you what individual 
told me, but they have told me that they are going to require 80,000 
people to administer a CMP plan, and I submit to you that if that is 
going to be operating by July 1, and they have to recruit 80,000 people 
and put this into operation, then they are a lot smarter than I think 
anybody is capable of ever being. 

Mr. Simpson. The authority is in the Defense Production Act, and 
it was passed last August, is that right? 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, I am one member of 12 of the 435 Representa- 
tives in Congress who voted against it. What do you think, what is 
your solution for it, if you think that this program if put into effect 
will not be effective, what do you think this committee should do? 

Mr. Barr. The only thing that I think this committee can do now 
is to make reference to the DPA, and have them give us the assistance 
by direction to get out of our immediate difficulties, and continue that 
ae, until they have some workable plan that will be through 

MP. 

Mr. Srtmpson. Well, they have evidently done that by this letter 
from the Ezy-Flo Corp., where the NPA has directed that we get 
200-tons-per-month allowance for a period of 4 months. 

Mr. Barr. Well, that is a spot assistance that is given to an indi- 
vidual manufacturer, and if that is the way 

Mr. Srvpson. That seems to be the program, though. 

Mr. Barr. If that is the way they intend to do it, they will have 
1,600 manufacturers seeking spot assistance. They should take the 
industry as a whole and issue a directive to the steel mills. 

I want you to bear in mind that the steel mills are very badly judged 
on this thing, because everybody who can’t get steel thinks the fellow 
who cannot give it to him is to blame. 

Mr. Srupson. What is your idea about so-called gray market steel 
or steel that can be obtained at $100 above the market ? 

Mr. Barr. I would just like to read you a few figures, and from that 
develop this gray-market situation. 

From one of our suppliers we got 57 percent of the bars we were 
supposed to get; from another supplier 25 percent; from another 47 
percent ; from another 32 percent. And that is bars. 
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On sheets they average from 7 percent to 41 percent, 42 percent to 
73 percent. 

Now, I have to have all of those items to make a balanced produc- 
tion of farm machinery. I may get sheets but no bars, and it is no 
good; I might get bars and sheets and no cold finished steel, and I 
sannot complete the items. I may be short of pipe or wire, and it 
still cannot be completed. 

Now, when we get to the situation where we cannot secure these bars, 
we then try to find out how can we get these bars made for ourselves. 
Then you go into the conversion market. You might, for example, 
buy railroad car axles at a price probably higher than you would pay 
for steel from the mill, and then have those car axles shipped to a 
steel mill and rolled into the product that you want, to the extent that 
they can make the product you want, and that would be a conversion 
deal. 

Mr. Stmpson. May I ask a question: If you get railroad axles they 
have already been partly processed, and I want to know if you have 
to deprocess them—I think I should say, to put into the material you 
want to use them for? In other words, the way they have been used 
or produced up to that point, is that a detriment, or does it hurt in 
any way ¢ 

Mr. Barr. No; what would happen to that is that a steel mill would 
cut off the two turned journals on those axles, and have a piece of 
steel in the middle, which is good steel but of high carbon content. 
He would use it for raw material in a bar mill, and roll you either 
angles, flats, squares, rounds, or any other section he could get out of 
that, that you would require, which would meet your needs. 

Now, our company uses over 20,000 items of steel, that is, we have 
parts for over 20,000 items of steel. Those have to be balanced in 
inventory. The one has to go with the other, and they have to be put 
into a shop and put into production quickly. 

Others have made reference to the seasonability of this business, 
so I don’t want to repeat on that, except to say that your manu- 
facturing schedule must be timed so as to bring these things out for 
the seasonable nature of the business. 

When you do not get these items of steel you complicate your ma- 
chine-tool situation. Very often you are setting up machine tools 
once a day to make all the different parts, you lose man-hours, and 
after you get the steel, the man-hours are not there to do it. 

For our company as a whole, I cannot really tell you, tell you 
specifically that we are going to make 80 percent, 75 percent, or 60 
percent of what we propose to do. I hope we will make 100 percent, 
but I am fairly sure we will not, but we will try to make 100 percent. 

We know that some of it is late. In only one plant are we on 
schedule, and in other plants we are behind 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and even 6 
weeks. 

I would like to make reference to baling wire that was discussed 
this morning. We do not sell bale ties ourselves, at least it has not 
been our habit to sell bale ties, except when they are scarce, when some 
of our dealers ask us to secure them for them. 

We have requests from dealers to secure 159 carloads of bale ties. 
We can place 80 percent of what we bought last year, which was six 
carloads, so we can get five carloads of bale ties for this year, and 
we have dealers’ requests for 159. 
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Now, I mentioned before the danger of tying this up to history. 
For every baler that is out in the field, you will use a certain number 
of bale ties each year. Now, next year when you put out more, you 
will add to the number of bale ties being used, and each year you 
keep adding to that, so if you say you can have 80 percent of what 
you needed last year, it may not be any more than 70 percent of what 
is required this year. 

Mr. Simpson. How does this steel get into the hands of a person 
who sells it at $100 above market ? 

Mr. Barr. It gets in in various ways. There is hardly a steel mill 
in this country which in normal peacetime operation would have all of 
its rolling mills scheduled up to the limit. There might be a demand 
for wire, but not for structural. There might be no demand for rail- 
road rails, but a demand for plates. So usually a steel mill has steel- 
making capacity enough to run part of its rolling facilities, and usually 
enough to keep them all operating the way it can sell steel. 

When a steel mill has additional rolling time open, and no steel, 
then they will tell you that if you can secure deel an deliver it to 
them they will give you that rolling time. 

There have been a number of mills in the last 4 or 5 years that have 
been rendered obsolete. They are hand mills, they are high-cost mills, 
and they should be scrapped, but to the extent that they are not 
scrapped you can get the product of that mill at a higher price, and 
there again that is not a self-contained mill, you buy an ingot from 
one company, have it rolled by another into a slab, then ship it to 
another to roll it into bars, sheets, strips, or wires, or whatever it is 
you desire. 

All of those operations cost money, plus the freight. 

Your next opportunity is to import the material from abroad, and 
if you can deal directly with the mill you will get a better price than 
if you have to go through several hands to get to that. 

Mr. Simpson. When you say steel from abroad, do you mean Ger- 
man steel shipped to this country ? 

Mr. Barr. German steel, Belgium steel, French steel, British steel. 
I have imported steel from Britain and from Belgium and from 
France. 

Mr. Srmpson. And the cost of steel that is imported, is that cheaper 
than it can be manufactured in this country ? 

Mr. Barr. I think it could be bought cheaper, if there was not such 
a demand for steel. Asa matter of fact, it cannot be bought cheaper. 
I think it could be sold cheaper, but the demand seems to control the 
price. 

Mr. Srupson. I have been told that German steel is being imported 
into the United States. 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that steel available, do you know, at a price less 
than some steel companies in this country can supply it for? 

Mr. Barr. I know of none that is available for less money; no, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Is it being imported ? 

Mr. Barr. It is being imported. It is being imported mostly by 
brokers and middlemen, who take the risk of buying the steel and 
offering it for sale. 

Mr. bale But it is not offered for sale undercutting the United 
States price? 
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Mr. Barr. It is higher in price and, of course, it pays a duty. 

Mr. Smarson. Where can a person or company store all this steel 
that they can offer at a higher price? I have had one company, an 
electric wheel company of Quincy, Ill., which makes wheels for farm 
machinery say that they can buy steel at $100 above the market, but 
they cannot afford to pay it, because they are operating on a small 
margin, they say. 

Mr. Barr. I think I know of that transaction. It was made in 
France. They bought it from the same source we did. 

Mr. Stmpeson. That was at $100 above the market here? 

Mr. Barr. Approximately that figure. 

Mr. Sumpson. Is that about right? 

Mr. Barr. That is approximately correct; yes, sir. That is not 
saying, however, that the manufacturer in France got $100 above the 
market. That has passed through several hands, and there is not 
the regular channel of distribution from European steel manufacturers 
to this country. 

Mr. Simpson. It looks like it would be quite an expensive operation 
to store enough steel to make any profit on it. You would just have 
to have a big farm to put it on out of doors, wouldn’t you? You 
cannot store it inside? 

Mr. Barr. The only justification for doing it at all is that a pur- 
chase of 10 percent of that might free 90 percent, and make the rest 
of it available. 

Mr. Simpson. That is all. 

Mr. Anernetny. Is there anything else? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. You are welcome. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Will you call the next witness. 

Mr. Hermpvreer. I will call Mr. H. B. Megran. 


STATEMENT OF H. B. MEGRAN, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Apernetuy. All right, Mr. Megran. 

Mr. Mecran. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, I do not have a pre- 
pared statement, which I am sure will please you. 

I would like to make just a couple of minutes’ observation. 

I think that perhaps it would be well to emphasize the scope of 
the farm equipment’ industry, which I do not think has been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. Pardon me. Will you identify yourself for the 
committee, first, and tell them about your company. 

Mr. Mreeran. Yes. I am sorry. I am H. B. Megran, and [ cur- 
rently am chairman of the executive committee of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, and as Mr. Heimburger told you earlier in the day, I 
come here in that capacity, and I am president of Starline, Inc., 
which is a small farm equipment company employing less than 500 
employees. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprnetuy. Back on the record. 
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Mr. Mecran. The Farm Equipment Institute is a trade associa- 
tion, and any manufacturer or wholesaler of farm equipment is eligible 
to join. We only have about 250 members. 

There are other associations with like purposes to serve their indus- 
tries or groups of members in the industry. There are groups within 
the Farm Equipment Institute that specialize in that particular sec- 
tion, we will say, barn equipment, or barnyard equipment, or power 
machinery, and so forth, and yet the last time, in World War IT, 
the WPB, the War Production Board, recognized, to it is stated, 
some 1,500 or 1,600 manufacturers who qualified as producing ma- 
chinery or equipment that was used on the farm. 

So you can get a picture of the scope of our problem in that in 
possibly 1,500 communities in this country there are small manufac- 
turing plants, as well as the very large ones that you know of, where 
there are a group of 5, 10, 100, 300, or 500 employees, who are manu- 
facturing something which the farmer needs. 

I think we should also in our thinking keep in mind that the 
farmer goes into the retail store maybe every day in a good many 
communities, especially if he is going to town, or some member of his 
family, to pick up something. It may only be a nut or a bolt, or it 
may be a milk pail, or it may be some piece of small equipment which 
is in addition to tractors and combines and manure spreaders and 
some of the bigger pieces of equipment that naturally come to mind. 

So we have got 4,500,000 farmers who go in to town quite often for 
some piece of equipment, and there are 1,500 or so manufacturers who 
are attempting to supply that. 

Now, his miscellaneous needs would vary from day to day. You 
heard there were 17,500 farm-equipment dealers. They are a very 


fine group, with service yr to service this large equipment, but 


there are also thousands of feed dealers, general stores, and co-ops, 
throughout the country who may not sell these large pieces of equip- 
ment, but who are constantly supplying the farmer, day after day, 
with some of the things, for example, poultry equipment, such as 
Brower makes, or barn equipment such as we make, and other items 
of small equipment. 

So I think we should keep in mind that this is a pretty broad scope 
and there must be a lot of people writing to members of Congress 
from 1,500 communities if they are beginning to have some trouble. 

That also emphasizes the diversity of products and, of course, a 
great many of these companies, being small, could not think of doing 
something in the defense effort, and they have to concentrate on their 
regular civilian lines. 

Now, I would like to emphasize that as they have gone to their 
regular sources of supply, which would be the mills, or perchance 
warehouses, if they are very small, they have been very fairly told 
that the defense effort is taking, first they heard 5 percent, 8 percent, 
18 percent, and now we hear that the defense program may take up to 
50 percent before we get through of the material that can be pro- 
duced in this country. 

So if that is 25 percent, if that only leaves 75 percent, why, unless 
essentiality is developed and established, why, obviously, the amount 
of steel that a supplier can give to any one of our small companies 
would be less, because he has to recognize and honor the DO orders, 
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which takes up a definite percentage of the steel mills or other con- 
cerns’ requirements. 

The wholesalers have emphasized, in what conversations I have had 
with them, that we must not lose sight of things like nuts and bolts 
which I have just mentioned. Some of these parts or components, 
which so often are distributed through those channels, and then on 
to dealers. 

One other point I would like to emphasize is that as you go through 
1,500 manufacturing concerns, as was brought out in this last testi- 
mony, they have had a varying experience, and if you want to establish 
a fair base, I think you will have to consider the years of 1948, 1949, 
and 1950, and give the manufacturer an opportunity to pick out a 
period which represents a period where there has been no strike in 
his plant, or where there has been no strike which curtailed material, 
or for some reason reduced his output to a point where he could not 
take care of his trade. 

The three things that I think should be emphasized, as I have 
listened to them, that are very important is, one, I think again about 
how farm labor is being decreased, and the boys who are being 
called up, you hear of that so‘much, as well as the decline in farm 
labor, and the tendency to go into war industries, and so forth. 

Now, we can help him a great deal if we can give him labor-saving 
machinery which he needs even more than for months past. 

I would like to emphasize the fact also, which was not brought out 
too clearly, that all of these little companies, we have all used up, 
emptied our pipelines, of such inventories as we had around, every- 
thing we found in the place, in the basement, here and there, we have 
used that up. 

That helped a lot in the last quarter of 1949, and it helped to a 
degree in the first quarter of 1950, but that inventory that we had 
around the place has been used up. 

That also results immediately in an unbalanced inventory, where 
you may only need a little of something to complete the whole machine. 

One other point and I am through, sir. 

I would like to attest to the fact that the farmer does not buy some- 
thing just for the sake of buying it. I quizzed some dealers recentl 
to find out how well the farmers were paying their bills, and although 
the farmer is well enough off and doing a grand job, he is not too 
flush with money, especially in the dairy district, so that he is going 
to buy anything unless he needs it. 

In fact, he is going into debt to get it, and I maintain that if you 
can ascertain there is a demand from the farmer, and he must have 
this or that, as evidenced by his desire to buy it, that he really needs 
it if he is to come close to reaching the production goals set by 
agriculture. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to know if you have experienced 
much of any scare buying among the farmers in the purchasing of 
implements. 

Mr. Meeran. In the smaller pieces of equipment, such as I am 
familiar with, that is not so. I have not any idea as to whether in 
the larger pieces of equipment they have experienced that or not. 
But I would say that if there had been any, at this moment I would 
say no, it is over, because the farmer is not, in my opinion, going to 
buy anything, only what he needs very badly. 
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Mr. Azernetuy. I will agree with you that the ordinary farmer 
does not have too much surplus to do any scare buying with. The 
farmer does a lot of credit buying, necessarily has to, because his in- 
come usually comes in over a period of a few weeks—outside of the 
dairy farmer; of course, whose income is spread over a period of 12 
months—but those which rely on corn and wheat and cotton—those 
who market their crops at a certain period of the year, they necessarily 
buy most of their equipment on credit. 

Mr. Simpson ¢ 

Mr. Srupson. I would like to ask the witness if he is familiar with 
35 ere materials program that is supposed to be in effect by 

uly 1. 

Mr. Mecran. I know of the controlled materials plan that we had 
at the close of the last war years, and I assume that the new plan is 
going to be very similar to that. 

Mr. Srtmpson. You don’t know anything about the present con- 
trolled materials program ? 

Mr. Mecran. Only that I assume it will be similar to the last one, 

Mr. Stwpson. Did you hear the statement that I read attributed to 
Mr. McHugh of that Division that there would be a definite controlled 
materials program put into effect before July 1? 

Mr. Mecran. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Smwpson. You don’t know anything about the workings of it, 
though, is that right? 

Mr. Mecran. I don’t believe any of us know the program—I gave 
the wrong impression, possibly, by saying that I don’t know of it, but 
let’s assume that it will be similar to the CMP plan of the past, which 
will allocate materials. 

Mr. Stmpeson. Do you think it will help solve your trouble? 

Mr. Mecran. I think the moment it becomes effective in operation, 
that it will go a long way toward solving the problem, but it will not be 
effective in operation the day it is announced or the day it becomes 
effective. 

Mr. Srupson. Has your organization any letters or anything from 
this Defense Production Authority relative to that program? 

Mr. Mecran. Not to my knowledge. I would not know what might 
be in the office. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is all. 

Mr. AsperNetuy. Do you have any questions, Mr. Heimburger? 

Mr. Hermeurcer. No questions. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you very much, Mr. Megran. 

You may call your next witness. 

Mr. Hermevurcer. The next witness will be Mr. W. E. Butler, presi- 
dent of the Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL E. BUTLER, PRESIDENT, ALLIED 
FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, WATERLOO, 
IOWA 


Mr. Burier. Mr. Chairman, I am Wendell E. Butler, and I make 
my living by being president of the Galloway Equipment Co. of 
Warirlen, Iowa, and I appear before you as president of the Allied 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association. 


EES _— -- 
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I have a prepared statement, at the close of which I will be pleased 
to answer any questions which you may care to ask. 

The Allied arm Equipment Manufacturers Association represents 
and is made up mainly of small farm equipment manufacturers. We 
cannot and do not pretend to know the problems or conditions facing 
large manufacturers in the industry but from our membership have 
collected certain information which we feel it is most important that 
you know. 

The small manufacturer is a very important cog in the wheels of 
progress in the farm equipment industry. If it were not for the large 
number of medium, small, and very small farm-equipment manu- 
facturers, the farmers of our country would not have many specialty 
tools with which to work. These specialty tools cannot be economically 
peoduces by large manufacturers. Many of these tools are made to 

t certain soil conditions existing in only local regions of our country; 
others are capable of doing specialty jobs on particular types of farms. 
But whatever purpose they accomplish, they all add to the produc- 
tivity of American agriculture and for the main part are essential 
Jabor-saving devices. Even those items which the small manufac- 
turer produces which seem to duplicate similar items offered by larger 
manufacturers are important to our economy because they keep com- 
petition keen between manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers and 
thus tend to assure better prices for our farmers as well as better 
machines than might exist without that competition. 

Small manufacturers also contribute to the stability of the industry 
not only competitionwise, but employmentwise. Small manufacturers 
are responsible for a great deal of the progress that has been made 
in the industry in recent years because they have willingly taken upon 


themselves the job of premenns a vast number of new items for use 


on the farm. Many of the labor-saving devices now aiding materially 
to increase our agricultural output, are a result entirely of the daring 
and the faith, as well as the sweat and toil, of small manufacturers. 
Many of the fine machines now a part of the lines of merchandise of 
large manufacturers got their beginnings in the plants of small 
companies. 

The majority of these small firms of today are having a great deal 
of difficulty maintaining any kind of sensible operation and many, 
we are told, face the shut-down of either a part or all of their manu- 
facturing operations and seem to face almost definite financial and 
business failure, not because of poor management, certainly not be- 
cause of poor merchandise and, of course, not for the lack of demand 
for their merchandise. None of the common reasons for business 
failure are the large contributing factors, but mainly the inability 
to compete in today’s material market to secure sufficient critical 
materials, mainly steel, to keep operating. 

We recognize full well that a condition of national emergency 
exists. This was declared by the President of the United States in 
December of 1950. Since that time certain Government agencies have 
seen fit to designate some producers of civilian goods to receive prefer- 
ential treatment from suppliers and these programs have cut straight 
across the flow of material into farm equipment plants. The result 
has been not only a shortage but a maldistribution of steel and other 
critical materials. 
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_A wide variety of conditions have made it most difficult and some- 
times seemingly impossible for a small manufacturer to obtain the 
material he needs to produce even a sensible volume of his products. 
Some steel mills have told us that they are using a customer allotment 
system with a base period going as far back as 1989. This, of course, 
completely eliminates any company having started in business since 
that time from any chance of becoming a customer of a steel mill. 
This affects small manufacturers more than any other group, of 
course, because of a large number of small manufacturers are new 
firms in business in a 10-year period. 

This basis of allotting steel is reminiscent of the days when all em- 
ployers would hire only people with experience and the young college 
graduate was told every place to come back after he received experi- 

ence, but no one was willing to hire him in order that he obtain that 
‘experience, which apparently was so essential to his receiving a job. 
The steel companies are quite largely saying to the small manufac- 
turer, “We will sell you after you have accumulated a mill-buying 
history.” But there is no avenue through which you can accumulate 
that mill-buying history nor has there been such a possibility in the 
last 10 years. 

While it is true that some mills have changed their base period 
recently to a more recent period, this has not resulted in any relief 
for the small manufacturer because it has the same effect as when 
the man changed the combination on the lock on the door without 
ever unlocking the door, and then after the combination was changed 
said, “Why did you not enter before I changed the combination?” 
The answer is quite obvious, of course, that the door was always 
locked and the door to getting on the steel mills’ books has been quite 
effectively closed to a large number of manufacturers, regardless of 
base period used by the mill. 

This same situation with regard to base periods is reported to also 
exist in the case of most of the established steel warehouses. 

Many suppliers are blaming the amount of material necessary for 
them to allot to DO rated orders as the reason for not being able to 
supply small farm equipment manufacturers even an amount equal to 
a fair proportion of the material they received from those suppliers 
last year. 

At this point I would like to deviate from the written statement to 
say that since I have arrived in Washington I have received a number 
of telegrams substantiating this very information from the members of 
our association, and I would like to have the privilege to enter certain 
of the telegrams on the record. I have not yet had a chance to have 
them copied or read them entirely, but with your permission I will 
enter them. 

Mr. AserNeTuy. Suppose you confer with Mr. Heimburger about 
that, and then you can arrange between you as to what should go 
into the record. 

Mr. Butter. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will you tell me where the telegrams are from— 
geographically ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes; geographically they cover the Nation from coast 
to coast and border to border. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you. 
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Mr. Butier. While some of our members have been engaged in the 
farm equipment manufacturing business for many years, some of 
them have taken on new items to manufacture. Such new items were 
either the result of a definite need on the part of agriculture and 
small business rallied to the remand and is attempting to supply a 
much needed tool, but because this new item uses slightly different 
material from that normally purchased by the manufacturer, he is now 
being treated on certain classes of material as a complete newcomer 
to business. Mills with whom he has been doing business for years 
still claim they owe him no obligation or consideration in his efforts 
to secure some material for his new item. Some of these new items 
are only new to the individual company and were acquired by out- 
right purchase from other manufacturers who had been producing the 
item in years gone by. But the acquiring company does not inherit 
any steel quota with the item. It can only be assumed therefore, that 
in the process of movement of plants and items from one area to 
another, that some steel quota would become available in some area 
out of which to take care of new customers. But noi apparently 
appears. 

Some mills closed certain district offices and “pulled out” of some 
areas, leaving some of their customers without any source of supply. 
Oftentimes small manufacturers had been persuaded to place a major- 
ity of their requirements with the mill which a short time later left 
the market area and the manufacturer is helpless. 

Again we feel that it is only natural to assume that in this practice 
a new amount of material should appear in some areas as a result of 
the mill’s having pulled out of other areas, but as far as the small 
manufacturer is concerned, no new material ever appears for the 
difficulty to secure material among small manufacturers is universal 
from coast to coast. The material lost to the manufacturers of the 
Midwest, for instance, when several eastern mills pulled out of that 
market, is apparently not in the least available to small manufacturers 
of the East who are facing equal difficulty in surviving. 

All of this results in the small manufacturer facing the necessity 
of obtaining a large proportion of his material requirements from 
sources other than steel mills or established warehouses—the only legi- 
timate and normal outlets for the material—and of course such 
materials must be obtained at irregular prices. 

I have been told by Mr. McHugh of the Department of Commerce, 
that no black market exists, so I must use other terms such as irregular 
sources and irregular prices, and so forth. 

It is at this point that these small manufacturers, as red-blooded 
Americans, are brought to the boiling point by being offered seem- 
ingly limitless tonnages of steel almost daily at excessively high prices 
by so-called brokers and sources other than normal. Manufacturers 
who normally purchase from 10 to 25 percent of their entire year’s 
steel requirements from warehouse and sources other than direct mill 
level now are being forced to obtain as high as 60 to 80 percent of 
their steel from sources other than mill, often at prices three to four 
times above regular mill price. It is little wonder that prices of farm 
equipment have risen—this one factor alone would account for much 
of the increase of the last year—and the disgraceful part is that it 
really is entirely unecessary because this part of increased cost adds 
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absolutely nothing to the product. This raises the very definite ques- 
tion of where such material originates and why some system cannot 
be devised whereby manufacturers can obtain such material from 
their normal source. 

The administration and Congress have seemed to be concerned 
about inflation and its effect on our economy. The administration 
and Congress have upon several occasions expressed a distaste for, 
and a determination to, eliminate wartime profiteering. We submit 
that you need go no further than the situation which exists in the 
distribution of steel today to find wartime profiteering and inflation 
at their worst. 

The seriousness and extent to which this situation affects small man- 
ufacturers may be somewhat indicated by the fact that a few months 
ago a group of manufacturers combined their resources to purchase 
a small steel mill. They did this to assure their own supply of steel 
because of their inability to purchase steel in anything like normal 
amounts on tpday’s market. We submit, gentlemen, that the pur- 
chasing and operation of a steel mill is not at all a normal function 
for manufacturers of civilian goods. The operation of a steel mill 
is a business in itself and these manufacturers would most probably 
never have considered entering the steel-mill field except as a last 
resort in their own defense and in their struggle to obtain sufficient 
materials to stay alive. 

Now in visiting with the men in the offices of the National Produc- 
tion Authority a few weeks ago, a committee from our association was 
told not once but several times that if the small manufacturer was 
receiving or could obtain approximately 70 percent of the material 
he received in the same quarter last year, that manufacturer should be 
completely satisfied and consider that he was‘ getting his fair share 
of the material in today’s emergency. We accepted that statement 
willingly because we are anxious to bear our part of the burden of 
national defense. 

Mr. Asernetuy. At this point I would like to interrupt you. 

Mr. Burier. All right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Maybe I am biased, but I don’t think that is ex- 
actly true. I think allocation should be determined on the basis of a 
need to meet the goal fixed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Burwer. That is exactly our recommendation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the subject that we have before us. You 
people are just incidental to it. We are not here for the purpose nec- 
essarily of taking care of the implement manufacturers. That is not 
the problem of the country. The problem is the production of food 
in keeping with the goals as announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Butter. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is the criterion upon which the allocation 
should be made, or else the Secretary ought to be told, modify the 
goals. 

Mr. Butter. That is right. However, we are attempting to point 
out that that has not as yet been done, and no progress apparently 
has been made toward it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, if 70 percent will do that, that is all right. 


It is not a question of satisfying you and the other manufacturers. 
Pardon me for interrupting you. 
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Mr. Burter. I submit, however, that you are correct, it is not a 
matter of satisfying us, but it is a matter of keeping the manufac- 
turers in operation so that they are there to serve the agricultural 
industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I agree with you, but that still happens to be 
incidental to the problem we have before this committee. 

Mr. Burier. Yes; just as stepping stones are incidental to crossing 
a river; right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Quite so. 

Mr. Butter. But we find it hard to reconcile when we continue to 
see material flowing through irregular sources at excessive prices in 
large quantities fe when we continue to see the production of auto- 
mobiles soar higher and higher week after week. We have been 
assured by the gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture, as well 
as the men in the National Production Authority that farm equip- 
ment has been designated by our Government to be essential to our 
national economy and our defense effort. Yet we submit that no plan 
has yet been instituted that will allow the farm equipment industry 
to produce on even a comparable basis with 1950, much less an in- 
creased basis as is now being experienced by at least one other industry. 

I will skip a large part of pages 7 and 8, because they have to do 
with the inability of the small manufacturer to compete in today’s 
market. I assume that you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with 
that condition which does exist, and the reasons why a small manufac- 
turer has different problems and is feeling the shortage of material 
much more acutely. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Have you gentlemen sought the assistance of the 
Committees on Small Business in the House and Senate? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Burier. And we have likewise published to our membership, 
as a result of visiting with them and visiting with the men in NPA. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Rev they not established offices within NPA, and 
so forth, for small business ? 

Mr. Butter. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And has that recently been done? 

Mr. Butter. Since November of last year, at any rate, and they 
have an appeal procedure set up, so they claim, and offer help in 
hardship cases. 

I submit, however, that at least five of our members, that I can re- 
call to mind at the moment, have sent appeals for hardship in as long 
ago as the last week in January, and have in some cases not even 
received an acknowledgment of their receiving the appeal in Wash- 
a ing as yet. 

r. Aperneruy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apernetuy. On the record. 

Mr. Buttxr. My point is that there are approximately, well, at least 
there are a large number of small manufacturers who are today facing 
almost certain death within the next few weeks or months if something 
is not done fast. 

Now there is one other problem which is causing a great hardship 
on the farm equipment manufacturer af this moment and this prob- 
lem has been occasioned by the recent general price stabilization order. 
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Members of our association were quite well in accord with the belief 
that some action had to be taken to decelerate the inflationary spiral 
but as is the case with any broad and drastic rule, the general price 
stabilization order caught many small manufacturers in the farm 
equipment industry in awkward and difficult situations. 

This was only to be expected and we have been patiently biding our 
time until now. For many, the price stabilization order in its present 
form has meant the cessation of business in some areas and on some 
items—and those items are lost to agriculture—so that the situation 
is so difficult that we doubt that all of us can much longer remain 
patient without receiving some relief, either through the erection of 
appeal procedure or through an interpretation applying to our branch 
of the industry. Interpretations and relief have been given to many 
segments of the economy, including labor, manufacturers of textiles, 
shoes, furniture, and women’s girdles, but the farm equipment in- 
dustry has thus far been ignored. 

Therefore, realizing that a national emergency does exist and that 
no manufacturer can probably expect to receive all of the material 
he wants or could use, and being good American citizens and believing 
in the system of free enterprise, so that in any normal times we do 
not solicit nor would we long abide controls over our business by Gov- 
ernment, we do believe that these are not normal times, and therefore, 
feel it is the duty and obligation of our Government to institute a 
system of controls, priorities and allotments which will assure the 
small farm-equipment manufacturer of his rightful and needed share 
of the available supply of material, according to the needs for farm 
equipment in our economy. 

We further urge that some regulation be effected on the price that 
can be charged for steel with relation to mill base price, regardless of 
channels through which it comes, so as to limit profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the small-business man. 

We further urge action on an interpretation or an appeal pro- 
cedure with regard to price stabilization of the farm equipment 
industry. 

These things we sincerely urge your serious attention to imme- 
diately, for now the heavy production season for farm equipment is 
already upon us and each day’s delay in giving the industry means 
by which to secure materials will increase the shortage of equipment 
for this crop year. Next fall will be too late—we need action now. 

Mr. AsernetHy. That was a very fine statement, Mr. Butler. I 
don’t know that I have any geustions to ask. 

Mr. Hoeven? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. I would like to make a short observation. 

I think you are addressing yourself to very sympathetic listeners. 
Our Committee on Agriculture is certainly concerned with the welfare 
of agriculture in all of its aspects, and that includes, of course, the 
obtaining of the necessary farm machinery and repair parts. 

I think we are particularly sympathetic to the s of the small 
manufacturer. This emergency should not mean that there shall be 
only a survival of the fittest. Under our free enterprise system the 
small concern should be encouraged. 

Your main difficulty seems to be that the small manufacturers are 
having difficulty because they cannot obtain what you choose to call 
the “mill-buying history”? 
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Mr. Burter. That is quite largely correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. What is the real solution of that problem? 

Mr. Butter. Apparently from the opinions I have received from 
our members, the most practical solution would be the assigning of 
some sort of a buying priority to the farm equipment people, as such, 
as it is needed by the Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
agricultural program. That priority would entitle manufacturers, 
regardless of size, to purchase their requirements from their normal 
sources. 

Small manufacturers could never buy from steel mills, because they 
never buy in that large a quantity, but those manufacturers are having 
just as much difficulty getting their steel from their normal sources, 
the steel warehouses, as others of us are having in obtaining it from 
the steel mills, 

Mr. Hoeven. You said you had presented your grievances to the 
Select Committee on Small Business ? 

Mr. Buruer. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are they affording you some relief ? 

Mr. Burver. Not noticeably. In some individual cases, companies 
of our association have received some individual relief. I am quite 
familiar with the case of the Ezy-Flo Corp., for instance, that was 
mentioned here a moment ago. 

Mr. Horven. Well, I know of specific instances where the Com- 
mittee on Small Business has been able to get the necessary alloca- 
tion of steel for some of the smaller manufacturers. 

We want to help you in every way we can. It is just a question of 
how to go about it, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butter. Well, while the Small Business Committee has made 
an honest effort, I believe, and done the best they could, no small 
manufacturer can long exist on having to make special trips to 
Washington to obtain every shipment of steel he wants. 

I have for our own company, in my own personal experience, entered 
two appeals in Washington through the small business channel. One 
of them gave me enough steel to last me 10 days, and another has not 
even been acknowledged as yet, and it has been in since January, 
and I have made three trips to Washington to try to get it. 

We don’t have that kind of money. 

Mr. Hoeven. What would you like to have this subcommittee do? 

Mr. Butter. I suggest that if a preference rating order can ba 
written to cover the farm equipment industry, as has apparently been 
written to cover other segments of our economy, and written now, 
that that may give us enough relief to keep us a little, to keep us alive 
until a more involved plan, such as a controlled materials plan might 
become effective. 

Mr. Horven. Well, how much steel would te get, for instance, 
for your plant under that kind of an order? Would you get 70 
percent or 75 percent, what would you anticipate ? 

Mr. Burier. According to the information I have in these tele- 
grams, and from other surveys we have taken, approximately one- 
half of our members would be very well pleased and satisfied to be able 
to obtain 70 percent of the material they got in 1950. Others would 
feel that the demand for their product and the need in the economy for 
their product warranted a higher percentage of the material than that. 

Mr. Horven. Does your organization make repair parts? 

81510—51——10 
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Mr. Buruer. Definitely, sir. We are trying, with all of our mem- 
bers of the association, to cooperate with Secretary Brannan’s plea 
to keep repair parts flowing. 

Mr. Horven. What is the situation as to repair parts at the present 
time Dee Y to meet the needs of the coming growing and harvesting 
season ? 

Mr. Burier. Of course, repair parts must come out of the same 
steel that new machines come from, and when you cannot obtain the 
steel, you cannot make repair parts. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have a backlog of orders? Do you have sufli- 
cient repair parts on hand to take care of immediate needs ? 

Mr. But ier. I don’t think I can fairly answer that question on a 
very broad basis, except to say that I know of no places where there 
are large backlogs of orders for repair parts at the moment. Stocks 
are somewhat low, and the ability to manufacture for the coming 
season is definitely low, and it is assumed and expected that there will 
be a pinch before the harvest season is over, even on repair parts. 

Mr. Horven. Submit for the record at this point a statement by the 
Iowa Development Commission, showing that Iowa farmers are using 
more than twice as much power machinery than they were using 
10 years ago. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Iowa farmers are using more than twice as much power machinery than they 
were 10 years ago. 

Latest count (1950) of power equipment on Iowa farms shows that Iowa 
farmers own 382,698 tractors, grain combines, mechanical corn pickers and motor 
trucks. That is 2.3 times as many as the 163,211 they had in 1940. 

Iowa’s farms, often described as the most mechanized in the world, now boast 
221,659 tractors, 44,282 combines, 81,017 corn pickers, and 35,740 trucks. 


That is one tractor for every Iowa farm and an extra tractor for every tenth 
farm. 


Ten years ago, if the tractors had been allotted on a one-to-a-farm basis, 93,667 


farms would have gone without. At that time Iowa had 211,500 farms and only 
117,833 tractors. 


Other power machines have been moving onto Iowa farms at a great rate in 
the last 10 years. Iowa farmers now have 6.8 times as many combines and four 
times as many corn pickers as they did in 1940. They own 5.3 times as many 
pick-up hay balers as they did in 1943, the first year a count on that machine 
was included in the annual farm census. The figures: Combines on Iowa farms, 
6,509 in 1940 and 44,282 in 1950; corn pickers, 20,029 in 1940 and 81,017 in 1950; 
pick-up hay balers, 1,943 in 1943 and 10,221 in 1950. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my contention that even though we may not be 
able to get all the new machines we want, it is very important that we 
have the manufacture of all repair parts go on without restriction. 

Mr. Burier. That we certainly agree with. I think, however, that 
you gentlemen must face the problem of reality that no company, as 
such, can economically exist and pay its payroll and bills making only 
repair parts. 

r. Hoeven. I appreciate that. I say, we want to get all the ma- 
chines that are required by the trade, but we must also pay particular 
attention to the need for repair parts. 

Mr. Burier. I very much agree. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all. 

Mr. Anernetruy. All right. Anything further? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. 
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At this point I would like to insert into the record a statement o 
Mr. Paul Harris. 


(The statement of Mr. Paul Harris referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BE. Harris, SAM MuLKEY Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Chairman, you good gentlemen have been very kind and helpful in pro- 
viding an opportunity through these lengthy hearings for small manufacturers 
of farm machinery. and equipment to tell their problems in getting materials 
with which to meet the urgent requirements of farmers throughout the country. 

You have already heard many times of the problems that face farmers today 
because their sons and hired help have either been called to military services 
or have gone into war-plant production. You are all familiar with that. 

My company makes only two types of farm equipment. Our main business is 
the making of Mulkey farm elevators, many of which are in every one of 
your districts handling grain, hay, ensilage, and other produce to be stored or 
moved. 

We started production in last December on the Mulkey dise grinder, an 
ingenious machine which enables a farmer to call a serviceman and have his disk 
cultivator sharpened on his farm without the necessity for taking it into town 
and being held up while it is disassembled to permit sharpening by the old 
methods. 

Both of these items are definitely in the labor-saving classifications and are 
in increasing demand at the present time because farmers know they must have 
the elevators and the dise grinding service if they are to complete their work 
between sun-up and sun-down. 

As purchasing agent for my company I am on the direct firing line between 
the production people and the sales staff. The salesmen get the orders first-hand 
from farmers and dealers and immediately turn them over to production which 
surveys the situation and invariably in these days comes tumbling down to me 
with the question, “Can you get the materials to go into these?” 

My own headaches start from there because it becomes my task to piece 
together the myriad priority and allocations orders of the Government and 
my own practical knowledge of materials procurement gained through 17 years 
of buying experience. 

I am faced first with the realization that if Sam Mulkey Co. is to produce 
the equipment necessary for this year’s demands from farmers, the plant must 
be in continuous operation. I know, too, that if the materials cannot be obtained, 
the skilled labor will seek jobs elsewhere in war plants and then, eventually, we 
will have to close down. 

During the last 9 months I have traveled all over the Hast and South in 
search of materials, have dealt in the gray market when necessary, but we have 
been able to keep production up and our employees working except for brief lags 
because of uncertainties of deliveries. 

Our primary needs are steel sheets, bronze bushings, cold-roll-round bars, 
chain, angles and flat bars, and small gasoline’engines. You can see that each of 
those items are in short supply because of defense requirements and regulations. 

Our primary sources were from warehouse stocks because we are a small 
company unable to carry the large inventories required for direct steel mill 
shipments. 

Right now we have much of the material we estimate we will need for some 
parts of the elevators, but still are in great need of more steel sheets, bushings, 
cold-roll-round bars, angles, and flat bars to round out the balances for complete 
unit productions. We have some promises from steel suppliers, but like all 
promises these days, they are contingent, and have to be, on what the National 
Production Authority allows them to do in meeting their pledges. 

Two weeks ago I was back in Washington, and with another employee of 
the company talked to the officials in the farm-machinery sections of the National 
Production Authority and Department of Agriculture. The answers we got to 
our problems were forthright, and there was every indication of helpfulness and 
desire to continue to be helpful. 

Because of the urgent, necessity to get materials immediately, it is imperative 
that your committee urge the heads of those agencies to approve the interim 
materials: orders which would assure steel and other materials availabilities 


immediately and for at least 1 month past the inauguration of the controlled 
materials plan. 
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Unless that is done, farm machinery production will be delayed so much that 
the 1951 seasonal demands and requirements cannot be made. 

The information given by the Department of Agriculture is that a survey, 
delayed too long in starting, is now under way to ascertain the basic needs of 
farmers. 

At this point I want to point out that while the Sam Mulkey Co. makes labor- 
saving machinery, there should not be too much emphasis placed on a machine’s 
labor-saving efficiency as a criteria. for determining how many should be made. 

That may appear to be arguing against our own case, but I’m sure that each 
of you, very familiar with farming operations, know there can’t be any labor 
savings in operations of discs, harrows, and countless other machines. It is 
just plan work—necessary work. 

In considering labor-saving efficiencies weight should be given to such machines 
as the Mulkey disc grinder, which not only saves time and work but also saves 
the expenses of operating trucks and equipment to get the dise cultivators to 
repair men in town. 

We have: found that the maintenance, repair, and operations order recently 
issued by National Production Authority is adaptable to our needs for materials 
to make the Mulkey disc grinder. However, there appear to be some lack of 
clarity as to its particular application to the farm-machinery field. 

It is suggested that the following steps be recommended by your committee 
to National Production Authority and the Department of Agriculture as a means 
for ironing out the problems now facing the farmers and the makers of their 
machines and equipment: 

1. Urge the Department of Agriculture to speed up its survey’s completion 
as the basis for ascertaining a proper and just allocation of materials to 
meet the urgent and immediate requirements, 

2. Recommend that National Production Authority accede to the urgings 
of its own farm-machinery experts and those in the Department of Agri- 
culture and issue an immediate interim order to cover materials problems 
from now through 1 month after inauguration of NPA’s controlled-materials 
plan. 

3. Recommend that the maintenance, repair, and operations order be 
broadened and amended, as was done in the case of the petroleum industry, 
to apply specifically and more effectiveiy to farin machinery and equipment 
problems. 

4. Urge that National Production Authority give the very fullest con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture in as- 
certaining the allocations and set-asides for farm machinery under the con- 
trolled-materials plan. 

While these problems appear complex now, I am certain that with constant 
attention on the part of your committee and its staff and with the continued 
advices of your farmer constituents, the Department of Agriculture and the 
manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment, the real and important inter- 
ests of American agriculture will be safeguarded. 

It shall be one of the prime purposes.of. the Sam Mulkey Co. to cooperate with 
the defense authorities, Department of Agriculture, and this committee. We will 
welcome your inquiries about our problems and will do our best to help work out 
the most effective solution possible. 

I appreciate deeply your kindness in affording me the opportunity to present 
to you here some of our general problems and our findings as to ways and means 
the committee can be of effective help to agriculture. 

Thanks very much for your attention. 


Mr. Anernetuy. Will you call your next witness. 
Mr. Hermeurcer. I will call Mr. C. A. Hanson, director, Barn 
Equipment Association, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. HANSON, DIRECTOR, BARN EQUIPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Mr. Hanson. My name is C. A. Hanson, and I am with the James 
Manufacturing Co., and I am making a statement for the Barn Equip- 
ment Association. 
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We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to 
discuss with you the reasons why we are going to need more milk 
than ever before. Also, why equipment for rail production is short 
and will continue to be unless adequate steps are taken to allocate 
materials to the barn-equipment industry. 

In order to present a clear picture of the problem that is facing us, 
we would like to review briefly the production of the barn-equipment 
industry by units for the last 14 years. 

Attached is chart No. 1, which is a summary of the Bureau of the 
Census report on four major barn-equipment items from 1936 
through 1949, 

You will note that in 1949 there were less stalls manufactured than 
in 1940 and very substantially less than in 1947 and 1948. 

Surprisingly the Census also shows there were 20 percent less than 
during the war years of 1944 and 1945. 

We have projected the 1950 Census from a production survey made 
by the Barn Equipment Association, which represents more than 75 
percent of the total industry. 

We estimate a production of 160,000 stalls for last year. This was 
33 percent less than in 1948. 

This situation is very much different than you will find in other 
lines where unit production has steadily increased year by year. 

The reduction in barn-equipment production was due to the slide-off 
in milk prices and not to the lack of desire and need for equipment by 
farmers. 

We quote from the USDA booklet, the Dairy Situation, of Sep: 
tember 23, 1950, which said: 

In mid-August the average price of all milk at wholesale was $3.73 per hun- 
dredweight or 13 cents below last August, and $1.28 below the peak for the month 
in 1948. 

Attached is chart No. 2,a summary of wholesale milk prices received 
by farmers throughout the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

In August 1948 the average wholesale milk price was $5.01. And in 
August 1950 it was $3.73, a reduction of 25 percent. 

Since August 1950 wholesale milk prices have advanced to $4.66 per 
hundredweight, but are still about 8 percent less than August 1948. 

In view of these facts it is easy to understand why the dairy farmer 
has substantially reduced his purchases of equipment during the last 2 
years. 

Dairying accounts for 20.5 percent of the national farm income as 
compared with 9.6 percent for cotton and 14.5 percent for grains. 
(See chart No. 3.) 

The dairy cow furnishes the Nation with one-fifth of its diet. 

During the year 1949 the sale of milk and dairy cattle for meat 
totaled $6,265,938,000 of a total gross farm income of $30,631,000,000. 

This largest and very important segment of our national agricultural 
economy must be equipped with the labor-saving and feed-saving 
equipment to meet its increased production goals set up by the USDA. 

The census figures show that a backlog of demand for equipment has 
been built up during the past 2 years. The barn equipment industry 
needs materials to take care of these accumulated deficits through in- 
creased production in 1951 and 1952. 
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REASONS WHY WE WILL NEED MORE MILK THAN EVER BEFORE 


1. Demand for milk increases as consumer incomes rise and as sup- 
plies of durable goods decrease so that a greater share of the dollar 
goes for food. This will tend to increase demand for dairy products, 
particularly fluid milk. 

2. Population of the United States has increased 14 percent in the 
past 10 years. Total today is 152 million compared to approximately 
140 million at the beginning of World War IT. 

3. The birth rate is at an all-time high with 31,485,000 babies born 
in the period 1941-50. It is estimated that 3,700,000 of these were 
born in 1950. These children are the big consumers of milk and if 
we are to have a strong Nation they must be well nourished. 

4. Of the 152 million, 20.5 million are in elementary schools today. 
These are more of the Nation’s No. 1 milk drinkers. 

5. Marriages are booming. It is estimated that more than 3,700,000 
babies will be born in 1951—more milk drinkers. 

6. As contrasted to the present huge population of young children, 
the number during World War II was small—reflecting the low birth 
rates of the depression years of 15 to 20 years ago. 

7. Population growths increase the demand for dairy products. 

8. Population shifts likewise change the demand pattern. More 
people live in cities today than ever before. It is estimated that 55 
percent of the people live in cities of 50,000 or over. They can’t keep 
a cow for the family milk supply. 

9. Wartime shifts in dene change the supply-and-demand 
picture. As workers move to war production centers, their needs for 
milk products shift, resulting in increasing milk production in immed- 
iate farm areas. Experience has already shown that new barns and 
new milk-handling facilities must be provided for the new producers. 

It is relatively easy to transport a producing herd of dairy cows 
from one section to another. It is not so easy to move the facilities, 
hence new equipment must be available if sanitation standards are to 
be maintained. These new producers frequently have difficulties 
enough in maintaining sanitary conditions and in the production of 
safe milk. They can do the job easier with sanitary steel equipment. 

10. Soldiers drink more milk: “The use of dairy products by troops 
domestically presents largely a problem of supply,” says Col. Rohland 
A. Isker, Quartermaster Corps, retired. 

According to the basis of issue in World War II, the per capita consumption 
by troops in training amounts to 91.25 quarts of milk, more than 74.5 pounds of 
evaporated milk, over 25.5 pounds of butter, approximately 9.5 pounds of cheese, 
and 2.7 gallons of ice cream. These quantities are considerably larger than the 
same men would eat in civilian life. 

11. Enrollment of 4,000,000 men from civilian life to Army life is 
going to be an important factor in increasing milk demand. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS AND NEW PROCESSING METHODS DEMAND CLEAN, 
SAFE MILK 


A growing consumer consciousness of food quality has placed new 

emphasis on the enforcement of milk ordinances and health regulations 

overning the production of fluid milk in most areas of the United 
tates. 
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In addition to the supervision of public health offices, United States 
Food and Drug Administration has become more active in seizure 
of milk products that do not meet strict standards. These activities 
are directed clear back to the dairy farms and in order to meet the 
requirements the dairy barn must be kept clean. 

Some markets (Washington and Baltimore) go so far as to require 
the use of metal equipment in dairy barns where milk is produced 
for them. 

The sanitarians know that steel equipment can be kept clean and 
require its use where they can. 

ecent development of new methods of canning whole milk, con- 
centrated frozen milk, and so forth, are all based upon a high-quality 
roduct from the farm. Some of the rules demand steel equipment 
in the barns. If these new processes are to continue to grow—and 
their importance increases in periods of war when transportation and 
other problems affect milk supplies—equipment must be available. 

Milk processors generally look upon the dairy barn as a food-pro- 
ducing plant. It should be kept just as clean as any other food- 
handling plant. 

Since milk-borne disease outbreaks are a continuous threat to our 
growing population and to the infants of the Nation, it is imperative 
that modern safe equipment be available to milk producers to guard 
against disease hazards, 

Barn equipment is ever essential, in wartime and in peacetime. 
The supply available to farmers should be maintained even at the cost 
of some sacrifices in other equipment. 


LABOR-SAVING EQUIPMENT ESSENTIAL TO MAINTAIN ADEQUATE SUPPLIES 
OF MILK 


The total dairy-cow population now, according to United States 
Department of Agriculture is around 22,700,000. These cows pro- 
duced an estimated 120 billion pounds of milk in 1950. 

Cow population has been declining since 1944 when there were an 
estimated 25.8 million head in production. Total production of 121.5 
billion pounds of milk, a record amount, was made in 1945. 

In order to reach 1950 production with 12 percent fewer cows, it 
has been necessary to increase milk production per cow. Production 
per cow in 1950 will be in excess of 5,300 pounds, compared with 5,239 
pounds in 1949; 4,403 pounds in 1935-39, and 4,437 pounds in 1925- 
29 (the Dairy Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, October 1950 issue). 

The increase in demand for fluid milk in the past few months has 
reduced the quantity of dairy products purchased by the Government 
to the lowest level since the beginning of the price-support program. 
During the first 6 months of 1950, the increase in milk production over 
a year earlier was divided between fluid-milk uses and manufactured 
dairy products. In the last few months, however, the increase in 
consumption of fluid milk and cream has left a smaller quantity avail- 
able for production of manufactured products. 

In September, the last month in which production data are avail- 
able for all products, output of all items except evaporated milk and 
ice cream was smaller than a year earlier. 

Rising consumer incomes. in coming months will tend to expand 
annual rates of use of milk in both fluid outlets and ice cream. For 
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1950, fluid milk and ice cream consumption per capita will be about 
390 pounds, as compared with 385 pounds in 1949, and the 1935-39 
average of 340 pounds (the Dairy Outlook, November). 

We have increased milk production approximately 10 percent per 
cow in the past 5 years. 

“Demand for dairy products very likely will increase substantially 
in coming months, as consumer demand increases and as supplies of 
durable goods are reduced,” says United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Our only chance to secure the needed increase is from the herds we 
now have. It takes nearly 3 years to produce a heifer and bring her 
into milk production. To get the increased production we will need 
to feed better and to house and handle cows better even that we now do. 

With price ratios more favorable to beef, hog, grain, and cotton 
production farmers need encouragement to continue in dairying. 
They will not milk cows unless they have labor-saving equipment to 
reduce the hard work of dairying. 

The dairy industry is faced with the tremendous task of producing 
sufficient dairy products for a population increase of 13,500,000 since 
1943 with 3,000,000 less dairy cows. 

Naturally, dairy herds will need to be expanded and better care 
will have to be taken of these herds—with less labor available. 

The United States Depertnent of Agriculture points out that the 
farm population is steadily decreasing year by year as new labor-saving 
equipment is made available. 

However, present conditions are causing the farm labor supply to 
diminish rapidly. Increased opportunities in cities together with the 
demand for workers in war production plants is draining farm labor 
from agricultural areas. 

In testimony before the House Agriculture Committee on February 
26, Under Secretary of Agriculture Clarence J. McCormick stated that 
we are shooting for a production target about 45 percent above the pre- 
war average—an increase of 8 percent over last year. 

He also estimated that this will take 6 percent more man-days of 
labor than were used last year. In the face of farm labor shortages, 
these man-days will not be available on dairy farms. The only way 
increased milk production can be attained is by providing labor-sav- 
ing equipment so older men, women, and children can help with the 
fe) 


Of 610 farmers contacted in December 1950 by the Barn Equipment 
Association, 454 stated that there was less labor available in their 
communities than a year ago. The others report about the same 
amount, but many comment on the limited ability of men who are 
available. 

Fewer farm boys will be exempted from the Army than in World 
War II. Young men have always provided the big labor pool for 
farm operations. Now if they are to go into service at 18 years of 
age, that supply will diminish as the able-bodied ones leave the farm. 

Attached editorial from Hoard’s Dairyman, leading national dairy 
publication, outlines the concern which the industry is expressing on 
this problem. 

Older men can continue to do a good job only if they have the labor- 
saving equipment to handle the hard jobs—barn cleaners, liter and 
feed carriers and carts, water bowls for cows, elevated milking stalls 
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to reduce stopping and lifting of milk, milk-can hoists, and numerous 
other items of daily use. 

It is estimated that more than 60 percent of the work of handling 
and feeding dairy cows is done in the barn. Use of sanitary, labor- 
saving barn equipment is essential in feeding and watering and in 
cleaning the barn. Such equipment helps add to cow comfort, herd 
health, and milk production. This is particularly true of water bowls 
providing a constant supply of fresh water. 

The dairy barn is a food-producing plant and needs to be kept 
clean if high-quality milk is to be produced. 

Health authorities and Food and Drug Administration inspect 
premises and dairy products regularly to maintain high-quality stand- 
ards. Unless the dairyman has adequate facilities he cannot meet 
these requirements. 

If milk production is to be maintained and increased, safe equip- 
ment must be available to the dairyman. This means steel equipment 
that is clean and can be kept clean. Steel does not provide cracks and 
pores to harbor disease germs and dirt. 

The automatic barn cleaner is a new and essential labor-saving unit 
that has been put on the market in the last 3 years. 

Unfortunately it is of such recent development that there is no his- 
torical pattern of material use. The census cannot give the true pic- 
ture of the growth of and the demand for this new labor-saving unit. 

We have recently (December 1950) surveyed 633 users of barn 
cleaners. These users are located in important dairy sections of the 
United States. 

Labor supply : We asked the question, “In your opinion, is the farm 
labor supply in your area shorter now than it has been since 1946?” 

Four hundred and fifty-four said “Yes,” eighty-four said “No,” 
ninety-five said “Same.” A number of these practical dairymen com- 
mented on the poor quality of such labor as is available. 

Advantages of barn cleaners: We found that of the 633 users, 277 
were able to handle their herd with less help ; 260 of them devoted more 
attention to their herds and many reported increased production as a 
result; 186 of them were able to keep more cows; 92 reported other 
advantages such as time for more field work, more time for outside 
activities, and so forth. 

Housing requirements: This survey gave us some useful informa- 
tion on the time that cows are housed in the important milk-producing 
areas of the Nation. 

Of 619 users reporting, 212 kept cows in the barn 7 months of the 
year; 61 kept them in 61% months; 153 kept them in 6 months; 45 kept 
them in 714 months; 65 kept them in 8 months; 40 kept them in more 
than 8 months; and only 43 kept cows stabled less than 6 months. 
There is a lot of work involved in handling dairy cows, and, as indi- 
cated by this survey, it goes through a good part of the year. 

Handling manure: The biggest job of handling dairy cows is the 
cleaning out of manure. Barn cleaners replaced litter carriers on 231 
farms, replaced drive-through spreaders on 226 farms, wheelbarrows 
on 134 farms, and other methods on 42 farms. The other methods 
generally described were pitching and shoving the manure and litter 
to the end of the barn where it was loaded on a spreader. The fact 
that, of these 633 more progressive dairymen who have barn cleaners 
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now, 20 percent were using wheelbarrows, would indicate that a great 
many farms need more modern equipment. 

As the farm labor supply dwindles, the need will become more acute 
and some farmers will be forced out of the dairy business if they can- 
not buy equipment. 

Installation of barn cleaners: Two hundred and sixty-one of the 
633 users installed their barn cleaners themselves, dealers put in 149, 
contractors put in 118, factory representatives put in 15, and 90 were 
put in by a combination of owner, dealer, and contractor. The problem 
is not one of installation, but of initial production of the equipment. 
It requires very little material to install a barn cleaner. 

We sincerely hope that every consideration will be given to this 
new labor-saving development in the allocation program. 


MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BARN EQUIPMENT 


It has been estimated by Farm Equipment Institute that in order 
to produce as much farm machinery, equipment, and repair parts in 
1951 as in 1950 will require at least 2,760,000 tons of steel. 

To produce as much labor-saving steel barn equipment and repair 
and replacement parts as was produced in 1950 will require 63,927 
tons of steel or approximately 2.32 percent of that required for the 
whole industry. In order to supply the anticipated demand for 1951, 
the barn equipment industry will require 80,013 tons. 

In arriving at these figures we secured actual-use figures from 10 
barn equipment manufacturers who are members of the Barn Equip- 
ment Association and who produce 71 percent of the total volume of 
the association membership. The total for 71 percent was extended 
to cover 100 percent of the 14 association members. 

By comparing production of the association membership with that 
of the whole industry as reported by the Bureau of the Census, we 
found that in 1947 association members produced 72.8 percent of the 
total; in 1948, 71.4 percent; in 1949, 69.8 percent; and we have esti- 
mated that the association members produced at least 70 percent of the 
total in 1950 and will produce equally as much in 1951. 

A considerable part of the anticipated increase needed for 1951 will 
be used in the manufacture of barn cleaners, an item that is not 
included in material reports for earlier years. This, as we have shown 
in this report, is a most important labor-saving item for the dairy 
farmer. 

According to Farm Equipment Institute, the entire farm machinery 
and equipment industry requires only about 3.8 percent of the finished 
steel output of the country. 

The barn equipment industry, which provides the labor-saving 
equipment so essential for production of dairy and livestock products 
required only about 2.32 percent of the 3.8 percent, or only about 
0.088 percent of the Nation’s production. 

A list of labor-saving items for which this material is required is 
attached. 

Approximately 65 percent of the labor of producing meat and milk 
is done in and around the barn. There is no question of the essen- 
tiality of labor-saving chore equipment. To have these necessary 
foods in adequate supply we need a 10-percent increase in materials 
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over 1950 with which to build the equipment which is so vital for their 
production. 


Abundant farm production is necessary to lessen the dangers of 
runaway inflation. 


(Charts 1, 2, and 3 and attachments thereto submitted by Mr. 
Hanson are as follows :) 


Cuart No. 1.—Barn equipment unit production, Bureau of the Census reports 
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1 1950 census estimate based on Barn.Equipment Association census survey. 
1950 unit shipments still 33.1 percent less than 1948. 


Cuart No. 2.—Wholesale milk prices received by farmers 
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Source: The Dairy Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Cuart 3.—Sources of farm income, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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{Editorial from Hoard’s Dairyman, December 10, 1950] 
HELP SHORTAGE AGAIN (?) 


Once again dairymen are faced with the likelihood of a help shortage. From 
present indications, the problem may be more serious than that experienced 
during World War II. Regardless of whether or not we get into a full-scale 
war, our country already has begun a major defense program. The President 
has asked for 3,000,000 men for the Armed Forces. Defense plants are being 
reactivated. Employment off the farm has reached a record high. Help already 
is becoming scarce in many dairy sections. 
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While no one can predict what will take place during the next several months, 
it is almost certain that many young men in the 19 to 26 age group, now residing 
on farms, will be drafted. In Wisconsin, for example, there are some 20,000 
in that category. Providing the draft age is unchanged and rejections continue 
at about 30 percent, almost every man now registered would be called in order for 
the State to meet its present quota. 

We all know that if the manpower on farms were overtaxed, there could very 
likely be a sharp reduction in the amount of food and fiber produced * * * 
so essential to our economy. By the same token, we fully realize the urgent need 
for men in the Armed Forces. One of the major reasons why the impact on 
agriculture may be greater in the present conflict is that during the last war the 
ratio of farm boys to city boys deferred was 40 to 1. As a result, many young 
men residing in cities in the draft age group are either veterans or not physically 
fit for the draft. 

Our draft boards have a difficult and thankless job. They need the coopera- 
tion of agriculture, as well as industry, in order to fulfill their duty. Unless a 
peaceable agreement can be worked out within those countries involved in 
the conflict, dairymen may again be faced with long hours and self-sacrifice if 


their herds are to be maintained. 


In view of the circumstances, this might be our last opportunity to take in- 
ventory of our machinery, equipment, and repair parts with particular emphasis 


on labor-saving equipment. 


Certain items are bound to become scarce as more 


and more of our raw materials are needed for defense. 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED BY THE BARN EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


Cow stalls with fittings 

Stanchions 

Milking stalls 

Milking and feeding panels 

Tilting mangers 

_ Manger divisions 

Manger guard rails 

Livestock pens and gates 

Alley gates and chains 

Water bowls 

Litter carriers 

Feed carriers 

Feed trucks 

Track for litter and feed carriers 

Swinging steel booms 

Drains for barns—Manger, gutter, floor 

Milk stools 

Steel columns—including caps and base: 

Hay carriers 

Track for hay carriers 

Hay pulleys 

Hay forks 

Hay slings 

Bull staffs 

Cattle leaders 

Barn scrapers 

Barn cleaners 

Hay-drying systems 

Electric ventilating systems 

Roof ventilators 

Steel metal window frames 

Steel windows 

Milk house equipment—Wash tanks, 
racks, can lifters, dairy water heat- 
ers, etc. 


Mr. Hanson. We are happy to 


Name plates 

Dehorners 

Stock-marking punches 
Horse barn equipment 

Hog waterers 

Tlog feeders 

Hog oilers 

Hog troughs and pans 

pig warmers 

Sliding door track and hangers 
Overhead doors for farm use 
Wire stretchers and rope hoists 
Grain bins 

Garden cultivators 
Incubators 

Electric chick brooder 

Gas chick brooder 
Oil-burning chick brooder 
Coal-burning chick brooder 
Chick feeders 

Broiler feeders 

Flock and chick waterers 
Nests 

Battery brooders 

Wire hen cages 

Tank heaters 

Farm wagons and truck hardware 
Clevises 

Farm bench vises 

Farm saw mandrels 

Farm load binders 
Grain-saving guards 

Hay rack clamps 

arm utility baskets 


see that Secretary of Agriculture 


Brannan Thursday announced increases in the price-support rates 
on dairy products, in a move to bolster milk production, and the 
Secretary said that in recent months the milk output dropped below 
that of last year. 
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He added that there were factors which would continue to dis- 
courage producers. They include less favorable prices from dairy 
products as compared with meat animals, and a tightening supply of 
skilled farm and dairy labor, machinery and equipment. 

I have tried to summarize that as much as I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I see. You have made a fine statement, Mr. Han- 
son, and I want to say that you dairy people always make a good 
argument for your positions. I regret that your able representative, 
Mr. Murray, Reid F. Murray, is unable to be here and hear you. He is 
a very fine member of this committee, and we hope that he will be 
able to be back with us soon. 

Do you have any questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Now, we have one other witness, I believe. We 
will now call Mr. L. H. Swenson, president of the Barnyard Equip- 
ment Council, Waterloo, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL H. SWENSON, PRESIDENT, BARNYARD 
EQUIPMENT COUNCIL, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Mr. AperneTuy. You may proceed, Mr. Swenson. 

Mr. Swenson. I will try to cover this as fast as I can. 

My name is Lowell H. Swenson, and I am president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Feed and Labor-Saving, Meat Pro- 
ducing Equipment, otherwise known as the Barnyard Equipment 
Council, and I am assistant to the president of the Hawkeye Steel 
Products, in Waterloo, Iowa. 

The organization which I have the honor to represent is the newest 
in the farm equipment industry. Barnyard equipment, as we know 
it today, is itself very new. It includes self-feeders for hogs; auto- 
matic livestock-watering equipment; animal stock tanks; electric, oil, 
and LP gas-heating units for livestock-watering equipment and stock 
tanks; pig brooders and portable farrowing houses and pens. All of 
this equipment has three things in common: First, it saves farm 
labor; second, it promotes more efficient utilization of feed ; and, third, 
it multiplies the Nation’s meat-productive capacity. It is not sur- 
prising to note that the barnyard equipment industry has had a rapid 
and accelerated growth during the last 10 years. A period in which 
farm labor supply has diminished steadily, feed has become more ex- 
pensive, and meat consumption has increased sharply. 

Some of the largest manufacturers in the barnyard equipment in- 
dustry have been engaged in the manufacture of this feed and labor- 
saving and meat-producing equipment for less than 5 years. Ten 
years ago, there were relatively few companies in this field. Today 
it is estimated that there are from 75 to 100 companies manufacturing 
barnyard equipment. The Barnyard Equipment Council has com- 
piled a list of 75 companies making barnyard equipment and more 
names are being added each week. 

The Bureau of Census figures for 1949 show total shipments of less 
than one-third the estimated output of the barnyard equipment indus- 
try. Only 58 companies were then reporting to the Bureau. Not 
included in census figures were the shipments of many companies so 
new that the Census Bureau did not have them on its mailing list. 
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The Barnyard Equipment Council now has a membership of 27 
manufacturers or about one-third of the industry. 

I should add there that it is only 2 months old, and that is one of 
the reasons for its being that size. 

Confidential reports on 1950 shipments from its members aggre- 
pen a little more than a third of the estimated total output of the 

arnyard equipment group. 

We believe that shipments of members of the council represent a 
fair cross-section of industry activity because its membership includes 
small, medium sized, and large companies in approximately the same 
proportions as found in the industry as a whole. Conservatively 
speaking, total shipments for the entire barnyard equipment industry 
in 1950 were at least two and one-half times the figure reported by 
the Census Bureau for 1949. 

To estimate the material requirements of the barnyard equipment 
industry, the council made a careful survey among 45 representative 
manufacturers. A questionnaire listing all of the materials controlled 
under CMP during World War II was sent to these manufacturers 
without regard to size of the individual companies. Twenty-one com- 
panies, both members and nonmembers, completed the questionnaires 
and reported on their 1950 shipments. 

We a projected the material requirements of the reporting com- 
panies, representing about one-third of the industry volume, to cover 
100 percent of the companies engaged in the manufacture of barn- 
yard equipment. On this basis, the total tonnage of steel used in the 
manufacture of barnyard equipment in 1950 was 107,931 tons, a com- 
paratively small amount when considered against the national steel 
output for that year of 96,713,276 tons. The Farm Equipment Insti- 
tute, which is the over-all industry association, has estimated that 
2,760,000 tons of steel will be needed by the farm-equipment industry 
to produce as much farm machinery, equipments, and repair parts as 
in 1950—only 3.8 percent of the total national steel production. Total 
steel used in the manufacture of barnyard equipment in 1950 was only 
eleven-hundredths of 1 percent of the sesicadk steel output and only 
3.8 percent of the total steel requirements of the farm-equipment 
industry. A detailed statement of the material requirements of the 
barnyard-equipment industry is attached to and made an appendix to 
this statement. 

Barnyard-equipment manufacturers carried over a_ substantial 
backlog of orders for feed- and labor-saving and meat-producing 
equipment from 1949 to 1950 and from 1950 to 1951, due to the in- 
ability of manufacturers to obtain the necessary materials. 

Obviously, it would be grossly misleading and unfair, both as to the 
magnitude of the industry and, most important, as to its needs for 
materials, to rely upon the 1949 barnyard-equipment figures of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Meat production accounts for 25 percent of the farm income of the 
United States, according to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. We do not discount the importance of tractors, tillage tools, 
and other farm machinery in producing grains and other sources of 
farm income. However, we believe it is equally important to see 
that the farmer is provided with the proper equipment to efficiently 
utilize feed crops in producing meat. We begin to get some idea of 
the importance of feed- and labor-saving and meat-producing equip- 
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ment when we examine the United States Department of Agriculture 
figures showing the dwindling supply of farm labor and feed grains. 

Now, I will aki over a portion of this. ; 

Surpluses of feed grains have all but disappeared, and serious 
shortages threaten if 1951 does not bring another bumper crop. _ 

I noticed a release in last night’s newspapers that the farmers will 
plant 5 million less acres of corn this year, which means the feed situa- 
tion is going to be even tighter than we expected. 

Mr. Aperneruy. One reason for that is that when cotton acres go 
up the corn acres go down? 

Mr. Swenson. That is right. 

The Department reports that.there was 22 million fewer hogs in 1950 
than in 1943. The population of the country increased 14 million 
during the same period. Meat consumption is climbing again and is 
expected to reach the record levels of 1943 when the Armed Forces 
reach their authorized strength and the defense program gets in high 
gear. This means agriculture must substantially boost meat produc- 
tion during 1951 and the years ahead. 

To do this job, agriculture must have at least 25 percent more feed- 
and labor-saving and meat-producing equipment in 1951 than in 1950. 
Reports from members of the Saasent Equipment Council indicate 
that production of this equipment was running at least 25 percent 
behind a year ago during the Firat quarter of 1951. 

Now, that is the average for that group. There are some that re- 
ported it was running as far as 60 percent behind last year. 

Immediate steps must be taken to secure the allocation of necessary 
materials to the barnyard-equipment industry if it is to produce 
even 100 percent of the 1950 output this year. The “controlled mate- 
rials” plan, which we are told by the National Production Authority 
will become effective June 30 and allocate steel for the fourth quarter, 
will be too little and too late. 

The barnyard-equipment industry needs to be declared essential and 
materials provided for the manufacture of this feed- and labor-savin 
and meat-producing equipment if meat production is te be haar 
to meet United States Department of Agriculture goals. 

From recognized agricultural authorities comes abundant evidence 
of the feed- and labor-saving and meat-producing qualities of modern 
barnyard equipment. 

Labor-saving: Damon Catron, of the Animal Husbandry Division, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, foremost authority on swine nutri- 
tion in the country, reports that only 1.53 man-hours are required to 
produce 100 pounds of pork with modern self-feeding and automatic 
stock-watering equipment as compared with more than twice the labor 
needed with o d-tedhioned hand methods of feeding and watering. 

L. E. Hanson, of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., estimates 
that a 65-percent saving in labor can be obtained through the use of 
automatic watering and self-feeding devices. Stated another way, he 
says: 

One man with properly arranged lots, housing, and automatie feeding and 
watering devices can raise 1,000 hogs annually. If the same man had to do the 


watering and feeding by hand, he would have to hustle to raise 350 heads of 
hogs annually. 
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L, E. Card, head of the animal-science department of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., reports 
that one-fifth of the work of producing hogs is in watering. “Five 
farmers with good equipment and labor-saving methods were able 
to produce pork with one-fourth as much time as the average for 
Indiana cost studies,” he says in calling attention to experiments 
conducted at the Indian (Purdue) Experiment Station. “Since from 
50 to 60 tons of feed must be handled from one to five times to produce 
each 100 market hogs,” Mr. Card continues, “it is obviously impor- 
tant to use labor-saving equipment and methods whenever possible.” 

Lawrence E. Carpenter, associate professor of animal husbandry 
at the Hormel Institute of the University of Minnesota, Austin, 
Minn., another leader in swine nutrition, says: 

Much experimental work has been carried out which demonstrated that there 
is a considerable saving of both labor and feed when hogs are self-fed, as com- 
pared to the old hand-feeding method. * * * Only through the use of modern 
feeds and feeding methods can we produce the meat that is demanded in these 
trying times. The use of self-feeding equipment will do much to conserve feed 
and solve many labor problems on the farm. 

Feed-saving, faster weight gains: Mr. Hanson of the University of 
Minnesota, further states: 

Pigs that are self-fed consume the maximum amount of feed in the shortest 
period of time. Thus they make more rapid gains and usually more efficient 
gains that when hand-fed. In 24 experiments. summarized by Morrison, in 
which pigs were either self-fed or hand-fed in dry lot, the self-fed pigs made 
average gains of 1.59 pounds daily as compared with 1.42 pounds daily for 
the hand-fed pigs. * * * Self-feeding resulted in saving of 11 pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain. 

Mr. Card, of the University of Illinois, says: 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that self-fed hogs will gain more rapidly 
than hand-fed hogs under the same conditions. 

He believes that mechanization of livestock production is a “must” 
in efficient farm operation under today’s competitive conditions and 
high labor costs. 

In conclusion, let me summarize: 

1. Four million more pigs are now being farrowed than last spring. 
To take care of the total crop of spring pigs, the barnyard-equipment 
industry immediately should be declared essential and a program 
established which will give these manufacturers at least 25 percent 
more material in the second quarter of this year than they received 
in the same period of 1950. 

2. In order to provide the necessary feed- and labor-saving and 
meat-producing equipment to fulfill United States Department of 
Agriculture goals for 1951 and the critical years ahead, the barnyard- 
equipment industry needs 125 percent of the material used in 1950. 

(Exhibits A and B submitted by Mr. Swenson and various letters, 
also submitted by Mr. Swenson, are as follows :) 


Exutpsit A 
A Survey OF BARNYARD-EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY’S TOTAL USE OF MATERIALS IN 1950 


This is a confidential report to Barnyard Equipment Council. Only totals of 
all reports will be used. Your individual report will be returned to you. Please 
report promptly and accurately. This information will be used in presenting 
the industry’s needs to NPA, USDA, and other Government allocating authorities. 
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Report in tons for calendar year 1950 


Iron castings, rough and semifinished (received from foundry) : 
Gray iron castings (rough as cast) 
Malleable iron castings (rough as cast) 
Steel castings, rough and semifinished (received from foundry) : 
Carbon steel (rough as cast) 
Alloy and stainless steel (rough as cast) 
Steel mill shapes and forms: 
Carbon steel: 
Bars : ar s ‘ 3, 67614 
7, 807% 
83, 982 


8% 
1, 068% 
Pine and tube 
All other mill shapes and forms 
Alloy steel (except stainless) : 
Bars and bar shapes 
Pilates 
All other mill shapes and forms 
Stainless steel 
Aluminum: 
Castings (including die) 
Plate, sheet, and strip 
Rolled structural shapes, rod, bar, and wire__ 
Extruded shapes, rod, bar, and tubing 
Powder 
Copper and copper- base alloys: 
Alloy p'ate, sheet, and strip________ 
Alloy rod, bar and wire, including extruded she ipes 
Alloy tube and pipe 
Unalloyed plate, sheet, and strip_- 
Unalloyed rod, bar and wire, including extruded shapes (not in- 
cluding wire for electrical conduction) ~~--_____ 
Unalloyed tube and pipe es 
Copper wire and cable for eléctrical conduction only ( report. coppe r 
content of insulated wire and cable) ___ ee ee ee 
Copper and copper-base alloy castings__._._._._._____________ 
Magnesium : 
Castings (including die) 
ERIE TES cee et SUE 2 Ai Ae no he gee a en ee ee aE : 
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1 Pounds. 


Keep one copy for your records. Mail one immediately to: Barnyard Equip- 
ment Council, Room 1500, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


Exuieit B 
Growth of hog-equipment business 


[United States census : figures] 
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Hog | Outside 
waterers | Watering 
bowls 


feeders 


| 
Tanks troughs | 





l 
Hog | 
| 


Year: 

nc a6 Sons ccc ntasqndndscosbopens 80, 311 86, 245 
1940... 63, 986 127, 554 : 
CS ae 53, 061 | 2 | 92, 500 | 
1942... ire Nay IR EA 52, 919 |- 37, 267 51, 642 | 
1943_.. 67, 089 Sian : O47 | 124, 859 | 
1944.......... _ 86, 273 28, ] 268, 210 
10GB on «iv nwee nnwecancenosaauenstanmne=as 92, 915 8, 342 } 195, 964 
1946_. a snscasdhiaoke * 133, 039 52, 72, 4 | 143, 624 | 
| pee ee 65, 528 : 47 i 112, 615 | 
1948 106, 300 2 : 2 | 123, 668 | 
BI scstesaisi x ote one 138, 261 ( 5: 163, 124 | 
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Fe_kKer Bros. MANUFACTURING Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., March 15, 1951. 
Mr. Lowett H. Swenson, 
President, Barnyard Equipment Council, 
Hawkeye Steel Products Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. Swenson: Confirming our phone conversation of this a. m., we folks 
in the barnyard-equipment business in north and central Wisconsin, with our 
principal jobber located in Minneapolis, Minn., are much concerned over the 
shortage of galvanized-steel sheets and light galvanized-steel angles, brass floats 
for hog waterers, butted-steel tubing, rivets, etc., used in the manufacture of 
galvanized-steel stock-watering and storage for the farms producing milk, but- 
ter, and cheese for the Nation’s tables. 

We are hoping that essentiality, based on the use end, largely may govern 
the supply of above steel for our manufactures which so promptly find their 
way to the farms of a great portion of America. 

Our source of steel supply of galvanized-steel sheets and angles is United States 
and Inland Steel Co., with some coming from American Rolling Mill Co. The 
same sources of supply furnish our hot-rolled sheets for farm storage of fuel 
oil, Diesel-powered tractors, and gasoline. About 65 percent of all our steel 
supply comes directly from above steel rolling mills. 

However, the black marketeers are pretty tough hombres. Black hot-rolled 
sheets are being quoted at two to three times the mill prices. And, whereas we 
pay the mills $6.47 per 100 pounds of galvanized-steel sheets, black-marked gal- 
vanized-steel sheets are quoted as high as $18.25 per 100 pounds f. o. b., dock New 
York, N. Y. This latter we believe is French-origin steel. Needless to say, we 
cannot afford any $18.25 galvanized steel. 

Sincerely, 
Fe_kKer Bros. MANUFACTURING Co., 
By A. G. Fe.xer, President. 


THe CELINA MANUFAcTURING Co., 
Celina, Ohio, March 16, 1951. 
Mr. LOWELL SWENSON, 
President, Barnyard Equipment Council, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 

DeAR LOWELL: Since last talking to you, the material situation in our plant 
has grown worse, and we have been forced to reduce our force by 20 percent, 
with more lay-offs facing our men in the future unless something is done to 
relieve the scarcity of necessary materials; and, of course, our production will 
be cut accordingly. 

It does seem to us that material could be furnished for the items of farm 
equipment that are essential to the highest degree, in the war effort and surely 
barnyard equipment that is used 24 hours a day and 365 days a year is highly 
essential for producing meat and milk. 

We feel that the Office of Price Stabilization policy should take into consid- 
eration increased overhead expenses which have taken place since the start 
of the Korean war, in addition to the increases in labor and material. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CELINA MANUFACTURING CO., 
By R. R. Hartery, President. 


Pax STEEL Propucts, INc., 
Coldwater, Ohio, March 17, 1951. 
Mr. LOWELL SWENSON, 
President, Barnyard Equipment Council, 
Care of Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SwENSON: As a member of the Barnyard Equipment Council and one 
of the largest manufacturers of hog feeding and watering equipment in the 
industry, we want to state our views on the adverse conditions which have caused 
us due concern in the operations of this business. 

Being manufacturers of equipment used in the feed and labor saving production 
of farm animals and equipment which is used considerably every day of the year 
by farmers to meet the labor shortage on the farms, we feel that materials should 
be forthcoming to meet the farmer demands, 
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To feed the ever-increasing population of our country with the saving of 
manpower and feed in these critical times, would require that steel be allocated 
for this important industry. Urging the farmers to grow more feed and have 
it harvested and then wasting it under feeding conditions that was used 40 years 
ago is not good logic. 

We have experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining galvanized sheets from 
the mills and warehouses, and we feel that a 45-day supply of steel is nearly a 
must in the operation of our plant. This condition has changed in the last 
6 months and today we are practically on a hand-to-mouth basis, with our steel 
requirements cut back in production and the lay-off of employees for several 
days have been frequent, due to the scarcity of steel. 

Administrative costs have risen due to decreased allotments, and we feel 
that a roll-back of prices to the pre-Korean War could not be justified, disre- 
garding the increased wages and costs of material since that time. 

We hope this will be helpful in placing this material in the hands of all 
manufacturers for farm use and not just a selected few. 

Very truly yours, 
Pax STEEL Propucts, Inc. 
N. J. SMITH. 


THE Stoux Sreet Co., 


Sioug Falls, 8S. Dak., March 16, 1951. 
Mr. LOWELL H. SWENSON, 


Care of Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. SWENSON: Replying to your March 14 letter, we are, of course, most 
happy that you have been invited to appear before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on March 19 and 20. It is most certainly unfortunate that such 
an important contact on your part should be on such short notice that you have 
been unable to prepare a questionnaire which all members of the Barnyard 
Equipment Council could fill out and return to you to permit you to present fig- 
ures representing the over-all situation in our industry. 

Briefly following is our situation: 

1. In 1950 we received less than 8 percent of the steel we received in 1949 (1949 
was the first year in many years that we were permitted to purchase all the 
steel we required to supply our customers). 

2. With priority assistance at this time, it would be impossible for us to get 
on a rolling schedule with any of our suppliers previous to the month of June. 
This would probably mean July shipment, August manufacture, and approxi- 
mately September delivery in the hands of the farmer. Speed in setting up a 
priority system is most essential if any material results are to appear in 1951. 

8. To answer your question as to whether critical materials should be dis- 
tributed to the farm equipment industry, in accordance with the degree of the 
essentiality. If the farm-equipment industry is to receive any practical assist- 
ance for the farmer to use during the crop year of 1951, it appears to us that 
speed is the primary consideration. We feel that it would take a tremendous 
organization to do a reasonably accurate job of determining theoretical essen- 
tiality of equipment in each given trade territory. It would be our suggestion, 
for the sake of speed, if for no other reason, that each farm-equipment industry 
be allocated tonnages of each critical material on the basis of their 1949 pur- 
chases exclusive of materials purchased to fill Government contracts. We suc- 
gest 1949 because so far as galvanized sheets are concerned, 1949 is the only 
year during the past years that we have been able to purchase with only the 
requirements of our customers and our ability to fabricate, as factors. 

As manufacturers of a number of farm equipment items, we believe that we 
ean best determine the requirements of our trade territory, to utilize the mate- 
rial we are allocated to the best possible advantage. Logically, we would 
attempt to purchase material from which to fabricate items for which the 
greatest demand made sales the easiest for us. Manufacturers specializing on 
one agricultural item would logically cause us to adjust our production to other 
items and I am sure that the over-all result in our particular trade territory 
would be one in which the ultimate consumer would find available the items he 
needed most. We doubt that any statistic or any staff of men in Washington 
would be able to determine the actual needs of our customers more accurately. 

4. You asked regarding the roll-back of prices to pre-Korean War. It appears 
to us that such a policy definitely would cause less production of close-margin 
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items and increased production of long-margin items. It is| our personal 
observation, items in the greatest general demand, representing the greatest 
over-all volume, are always sold on the closest margin of profit. It is also our 
observation that, if this margin of profit is materially reduced, such item would 
soon go out of production, and be replaced with items bearing a larger per- 
centage of profit which the ultimate consumer would be forced to buy because 
the low margin of profit item was no longer available. 

It is our opinion that, with no consideration given to overhead or profit, pre- 
Korean War prices will automatically eliminate from the market the items 
which have been most popular, because of their utility and their price. Statis- 
tically, the Government could show that prices have been controlled so that 
only the manufacturer suffers. Practically, the consumer would find that 
without resorting to black markets, the more popular items were not available. 

I fully appreciate that our comment in the foregoing is of little interest to 
those politically minded, and you no doubt will prefer that our answer to your 
question 2 should not be included in your testimony. 

In summary, we strongly feel that a simple, quick operating, priority system 
is necessary if our customers are to receive a reasonable quantity of our prod- 
ucts during 1951. A more complicated system of allocation might later be 
devised, if the simple program brought out outstanding weaknesses. We do 
no think there is time to build up a huge priority personnel, and we question 
that such personnel would be able to better allocate material, than can manu- 
facturers who are in closest touch with conditions in their particular trade 
territory at a given time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stoux Steet Co., 
M. L. Ryspon, President. 


FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT Co., 
Monticello, Iowa, March 15, 1951, 
Mr. LowELt H. Swenson, 
President, Barnyard Equipment Council, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. SwENson: Although your March 14 letter doesn’t permit time to 
ro into any detail, we will endeavor to explain our situation in concise form. 

We are having our difficulties in securing needed materials, possibly more than 
ther manufacturers—we don’t know as to this, but we do know that we aren’t 
setting our share. For our hog feeders, waterers, and troughs, we require mostly 
sheet metal, both galvanized and hot-rolled, and we have been getting so little 
such material that our output has been cut about 50 percent already. 

We have no definite promises of any sheet metal so it appears that our pro- 
luction will be even further reduced, possibly stopped entirely. So far we have 
aot had to lay off any employees because we have been able to transfer them to 
other departments temporarily. But, with the material situation getting steadily 
worse, we cannot continue to operate as we have been and in the not-too-distant 
future will be forced into a reduction of hours or working force. 

From mills, our usual source of supply, we are getting very little steel, and 
what little available from other sources is priced beyond reason. We are being 
asked up to 16 cents per pound for hot-rolled sheets and 20 cents for galvanized. 
That is twice as much as we can afford to pay and about three times as much as 
we should be getting the material for. With our selling prices under control, 
there is a limit on the additional material cost which we can absorb. 

We do not object at all to having critical materials allocated to farm-equipment 
manufacturers according to the degree of essentiality of the product to be pro- 
duced, but we are very much opposed to the OPS plan which would roll back prices 
to the pre-Korean War and then permit the addition of only actual increase on 
tabor and material. 

Needless to say, we hope that the information you can give to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture next week will result in eventual relief to our industry. 

Sincerely, 


©. E. PopHaskt, Sales Manager. 
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Intrnois Cutvert & TANK Co. 


Peoria, Ill., March 16, 1951. 
Mr. Lowe.t H. SWENSON, 


President, Barnyard Equipment Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR PRESIDENT Swenson: The animal stock tanks and livestock feeders 
which we manufacture in our plant are manufactured from galvanized sheet 
steel, which we purchase in 14, 29, and 26 gages. Prior to World War II, our 
source of supply for this material was the Republic Steel Corp. and we enjoyed 
an allocation under the controlled materials plan during World War II, which 
allocation was placed primarily with Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., due to the fact 
that its plant was nearer to our manufacturing facilities. 

At the end of World War II, we, for a short time, continued to purchase 
galvanized from Carnegie-Hlinois, but within a few months we were notified that, 
due to the fact that we had not bought from them prior to World War II, and 
had no prewar history they could no longer honor our orders and it would be 
necessary to purchase sheets from our prewar source. For approximately 1 
year more, or until about the middle of 1947, we were able to secure sheets from 
Republic Steel Corp., but at that time they discontinued the manufacture of 
light-gage galvanized, which they consider 20 and 26 gages to be, for shipment 
into the Chicago area and I am certain that this was a definite company policy 
and our particular company did not alone suffer from its decision. This left us 
without any prewar source and it was necessary for us from then on to purchase 
steel wherever we could find it, and I am sure that we all know what a difficult 
job this has been. 

We were able to secure a few cars of material from Armco, a few cars from 
Newport Rolling Mill, and a few from Continental Steel Corp.; however, this 
altogether was not anywhere near as much tonnage as we had been allocated 
during the war, and, of course, nowhere near the amount that we could have 
used in order to help satisfy the pent-up demand for our products . We tried to 
fill in with purchases from warehouses and even by paying the regular ware- 
house prices. This has placed us at a disadvantage in the market and made 
our operations more costly than those of our competitors. Within the last year 
the regular warehouses, which I consider to be in our area, such as Jones and 
Laughlin, Ryerson, Great Western Steel, and so forth, have not had available 
any galvanized sheets, except a couple tons or two. Therefore, it was necessary 
for us to buy from numerous new steel enterprises, which seem to have sprung 
up since the war. Last year we secured not more than 250 tons of galvanized 
from the regular mill sources. The balance from these new warehouses cost us 
from 12% cents -to 22% cents per pound, where the regular mill price, and 
we are mill buyers normally, is 644 cents per pound. What high-price steel we 
have bought was just to keep a bare minimum of our employees on the job. 

I am sure that this is an old story to you and I have brought this to the atten- 
tion of our Congressman and Senator. At the present time we are operating at 
less than 25 percent of capacity, due to the material shortages and there is a 
erying need for our products throughout the whole Middle West. Therefore, it 
seems to me that it is extremely unfair to allocate critical materials on the basis 
of any record such as using the years 1947-48 and 1949 for a base period. The 
allocation should be made in accordance to the degree of essentiality of the 
equipment manufactured. 

Now, as regard to prices of our product. If some method is arrived at that 
we can secure the galvanized sheets we need, at mill prices instead of being 
forced to pay numerous middlemen; undoubtedly, the price of our product can 
be considerably lessened and we, ourselves, would be in a better financial posi- 
tion from a profit standpoint. 

In regard to profit, our operation last year was in the red to the tune of 4 
percent of our sales. If it hadn’t been for products other than farm equipment, 
we could not have existed. However, we constantly hoped for some break in 
the critical materials market and we did not feel we could afford to lose our 
customers, 

I believe that a roll-back of prices to a pre-Korean War basis would be fair, 
if we could add to these prices the increase in the price of steel, which has been 
made since, plus the increased labor rate we are now paying, and also, of course, 
our overhead should be allowed to increase as everything is more expensive as 
of today, and certainly, in our case, some adjustment would have to be made 
for profit, because we were operating at a loss and it would be of no help to us 
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to have a pricing policy that would state that our margin of profit must be the 
same as it was in the pre-Korean days. 


We have not had much time te prepare detail facts, but I can open our records 
and prove any of the above-made statements. 
Yours very truly, 
Intinois Cutvert & TANK Co., 
K. N. WALTERS, President. 


Steer Co. or Onto, 


Columbus, Ohio, March 16, 1951. 
Mr. Lowe. H. Swenson, 


Assistant to the President, Hawkeye Steel Products, Inc., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dear Str: Your letter of the 14th with reference to information necessary to 
present our cause before the House committee in Washington, D. C., on the 19th 
and 20th has been received in connection with the critical steel situation for 
barnyard equipment, which has caused us to curtail production on hog feeders 
75 percent. 

This in turn has caused our plant employment to be reduced, and also has 


created a hardship upon us in carrying some parts inventory of feeders, which 
does not enable us to ship complete units. 


At one time last year we did purchase some galvanized from sources that 
charged us double the mill price to enable to continue full production, but we 
soon found out it was impossible to continue on that basis. 

In answer to your No. 1 paragraph, whether material should be allocated to 


manufacturers in accordance with the degree of essentiality, we do feel that 
would be the proper procedure. 


In answer to your No. 2 paragraph, we do not think that manufacturers should 
be required to roll back prices at this time. 


Hoping this information will be of some assistance, and wishing you success 
for our mutual benefit, we are 
Very truly yours, 
Sree Co. or OHIO, 
I. B. SEALFON. 

Mr. Swenson. I might say in addition to the statement that the 
Barnyard Equipment Council, for whom I am speaking, subscribes 
fully to the program outlined by the Farm Equipment Institute. We 
feel the emergency program which would take care of June would be 
a step in the right direction, and perhaps special allocation programs 
might be necessary to get the job done until the CMP can become 
actually effective. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Swenson. 

I want to say that I think both you and Mr. Hanson have done a 
complete job in presenting the needs for your industry. 

Mr. Hanson, I understand that you have a statement you wish to 
have inserted in the record; do you not? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir; I have a statement that is made on behalf of 
the poultry-equipment situation. There is no group that has been 
formed for that group of manufacturers, and I would like to have this 
statement inserted in the record. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It may be inserted in the record at this i. 

(The statement of Mr. C. A. Hanson regarding the poultry-equip- 
ment situation is as follows:) 


STATEMENT Mave sy C. A. HANSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, JAMES 
MANUFACTURING Co., Fort ATKINSON, WIS., ON THE POULTRY-EQUIPMENT SIT- 
UATION BEFORE THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, MarcH 20, 
1951 


We appreciate the opportunity given us to make a report for the poultry- 
equipment industry in that they are not represented as an association group at 
this hearing. 
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The problem of the poultry-equipment manufacturers is almost identical to 
that of the barn-equipment group. 

Attached is a summary of the Bureau of the Census reports on four major 
poultry-equipment items for the years 1940 through 1949. This census report 
shows that during 1948 and 1949 far less than a normal amount of poultry 
equipment was purchased due to low prices for poultry produce. 

You will note, for example, that in both of these years fewer brooders were 
purchased than in 1947 and 1946. Likewise, in these 2 years, poultrymen pur- 
chased only about half the quantity they bought during the war years of 1944 
and 1945. 

It is also an interesting fact that on all items shown there was substantially 
fewer purchased in 1949 than in 1941—a year that some accept as a normal 
basis of calculation. This reduction in the production of poultry equipment was 
plainly due to the extremely low prices received for poultry products, and did 
not truly reflect the then existing need for labor-saving equipment. 

It is to the credit of our poultry raisers that they did a commendable job with 
what they had to do with. Now, that well-worn equipment is long overdue 
for replacement. Evidence supporting that statement has been the accelerated 
demand for equipment during the past year, in which prices for poultry and 
eggs have been more favorable to the farmer. On top of that is the almost 
mandatory call for greatly expanding the production of eggs and poultry meat. 
Poultrymen have experienced a decided reduction in their income, although not 
exactly during the same periods as the dairyman. 

In May 1950 the United States Department of Agriculture reported that “Among 
livestock products, prices received by farmers have declined about 25 percent 
for both dairy products and meat animals during the postwar period and about 
40 percent for poultry and eggs.” 

On February 15, this year, the United States Department of Agriculture 
stated, “In mid-January 1951 chicken prices were 80 percent and turkey prices 
88 percent of parity. On the same date hogs were 97 percent of parity, beef 
eattle 141 percent, veal calves 143 percent, and lambs 143 percent.” 

You can well appreciate that this price situation has very drastically affected 
the poultryman’s purchase of equipment. Likewise, it has had its effect on 
production and storage of eggs in relation to current consumption. 

In January the United States Department of Agriculture reported in the 
Poultry and Egg Situation that “the year 1951 opened with the smallest shell-egg 
stocks on record, and with holdings of frozen eggs at a lower level than at any 
other time in the last 23 years. Under these circumstances, the absence of 
stored shell stocks to compete with fresh, and the need for breaking eggs for 
immediate use, as liquid or frozen, have contributed to the ready clearance of 
current production from the markets at prices exceeding those of a year ago.” 

Because of adverse conditions, we find, too, the poultry population has declined 
from 395,795,000 layers on farms in 1944 to only 356,000,000 layers on farms in 
1950. This, in spite of the fact that during this same span of time we have 
had an increase in human population of about 13,500,000. 

The poultry industry has consistently increased the rate of lay from 123 
eggs per hen in 1940 to 142 in 1943, and to 167 eggs per hen in 1950. Increased 
production per hen has been accomplished through better feeding, breeding, 
housing, and management. Good equipment, such as sanitary fountains, feeders, 
nests, ete., help increase production, reduce mortality, save labor, and save feed. 
Proper environment maintained through good housing and ventilation all help 
materially to increase poultry production. These factors alone have enabled 
the poultry industry to keep pace with increased demands with a smaller poultry 
population, 

The attached chart on sources of farm income shows chickens and eggs at 
$3,202,371,000, which was 10.4 percent of the total agricultural income in 1949. 
This compares with 8.6 percent for cotton, 12 percent for hogs, and 14.5 percent 
for grains. 

Poultry production on farms is one of the major sources of farm income, and 
one of the principal sources of this Nation’s food supply. We can all remember 
the important contribution made by the poultry industry to the Nation’s meat 
supply during the last war emergency. Poultrymen are doing a better job 
today in spite of the unfavorable price situation they have been facing. 

Fortunately, egg prices strengthened over a year ago and, as a result, the 
demand for poultry equipment to raise additional birds is exceeding the supply. 
We believe that the United States census figures very adequately show the prob- 
lem as it exists today. 
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Production of poultry equipment must be stepped up to equal the units pro- 
duced in 1945 if the poultryman is going to have the labor-saving equipment 
needed to make his production goals. Within the last 2 years the poultry equip- 
ment industry has developed a new automatic poultry feeder. This feeder enables 
1 man to take care of about 40,000 broilers as compared with about 8,000 to 
10,000 with the old type of hand-feeding methods. 

Unfortunately, this unit is such a recent development that it does not have 
any historical record in the census. Unless special consideration is given to it 
in the allocation of materials, it could very well be left out of the controlled 
materials plan. We feel this unit is a most important labor-saving device. Along 
with the other items it should receive allocations of materials far in excess of 
what was used during the last year. 

Storage stocks of poultry products are at record lows, as reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. We firmly believe that increased 
supplies of poultry equipment are necessary. Abundant farm production is 
necessary to lessen the dangers of run-away inflation. 


Poultry equipment unit production, Bureau of the Census reports 


Year 





1 No census. 


Poultry 
feeders 


2, 645, 326 
5, 942, 747 
3, 548, 224 
2, 220, 822 
5, 854, 144 
7, 394, 782 
7, 448, 194 
4, 439, 233 
4, 853, 655 
5, 049, 755 


Poultry 


i 
| Brooders waterers 


248, 328 
320, 090 
334, 777 
469, 661 
514, 935 
441, 948 
384, 774 
326, 669 
209, 720 
284, 843 


3, 472, 722 
6, 982, 448 
9, 213, 804 
6, 128, 300 
6, 926, 304 
2 10, 682, 875 
4, 622, 043 
2, 817, 837 
3, 796, 545 
3, 885, 247 


87, 670 
187, 229 
188, 028 
282, 206 














? Years in which production most nearly equaled demand. 





| : 
| Dairy 


Year | cattle 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 

000 | 

000 | 

000 | 

000 

000 | 

000 

000 


| $21, 609, 000, 
| 22, 563, 000, 
| 23, 784, 000, 
27, 488, 000, 
33, 291, 000, 
33, 479, 783, 
30, 631, 344, 


Sources of farm income—U. S. Department of Agriculture 


AE | 

Chick- | Other 
enand | live- | Grains 
eggs stock 
| 


Fruit 
and 
nuts 


Other 
crops 


Vege- 


Cotton | tables 


Hogs 


Per- 

cent 
6. 
6.6 
5. 

(ae 
¥. 


8.6 


Per- 

cent 
9. 
9.6 
9. 
8.¢ 


Per- Per- 
cent cent 
6. ( 


| 
‘ 
| 


ON WOD 


= 
‘. 
- 
‘. 





| 
| 
| 


| $ 
} ¢ 
i. 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED BY THE POULTRY EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


Electrie chick brooders 

Gas chick brooders 
Coal-burning chick brooders 
Oil-burning chick brooders 
Wood-burning chick brooders 
Chick feeders 

Broiler feeders 

Flock waterers 

Electric heaters for waterers 
Chick waterers 

Nests 

Battery brooders 

Wire hen cages 

Broiler batteries 

Incubators 

Automatic poultry feeders 


Ventilators 
Fans 

Intakes 
Windows 
Wafers 
Thermostats 
Time switches 
Egg scales 

Float valves 
Egg graders 
Stock pans 
Troughs 

Hog self-feeders 
Hog waterers 
Pig brooders 
Stock tank heaters 
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POULTRY EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 


. Air-Tite Products Co., Vineland, N. J. 


Alberts Manufacturing & Supply Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

William Roland Anderson, Orange, Calif. 

Automatic Poultry Feeder Co., Zeeland, Mich. 


. Babbit Manufacturing Co., Vineland, N. J. 

. Beacon Steel Products Co., Inc., Westminster, Md. 
. Behler-Young Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. Biddy-Wise Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

. B. K. Brooder Co., Dayton, Ohio 

. Brower Manufacturing Co., Inc., Quincy, Tl. 


2. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio 


. Bussey Products Co., Chicago, Il. 
. Campbell's Hatchery, Campbell, Calif. 


5. Chanticleer Products Co., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


. Chewalla Sanitary Brooder Manufacturing Co., Holly Springs, Calif. 
. Cyclone Manufacturing Co., Urbana, Ind. 


. Day-Riddle Manufacturing & Supply Co., Orange, Calif. 


. Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 


. Edeo Poultry Equipment Co., Inc., Vineland, N. J. 


. Egsavers Nests, Inc., Burlington, Wis. 
. Ever-Ready Poultry Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 


3. Fox Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

24. Gorton Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill. 

. Harford Metal Products, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
26. H. W. Hart Manufacturing Co., Glendale, Calif. 


. Hawkins Million Dollar Hen, Inc., Mt. Vernon, II. 


8. Hester Manufacturing Co., Presser, Wash. 
. W. C. Hopson Co. (simplex), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Ideal Wire Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2. James Manufacturing Co. (Jamesway), Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
. Carl J. Jolly, Owatonna, Minn. 
. M. K. Hoke Estate, Manheim, Pa. 
5. Keen Equipment Co., Vineland, N. J. 
3. Kitson Feeder Division, Reliance Metal Products, Morley, Mich. 
. Klein Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Iowa 
. Langdon Manufacturing Co., Glendale, Calif. 
. Lyon Rural Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
. MaComb Poultry Equipment Co. (Globe), Kokomo, Ind. 
. McChesney Specialty Works, Cardiff-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
. McGrew Machine Co., Inc., Lincoln, Nebr. 
. Roy L. Meyers Manufacturing Co., Janesville, Wis. 
. Mit-Shel Stamping Manufacturing Co., Ine., Quincy, Il. 
5. Miller Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
. National Farm Equipment Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
. National Ideal Co., Inc. (Warner), Toledo, Ohio 
. Nelson & Randall, Monrovia, Calif. 
. Noble Manufacturing Co., Haydenville, Mass. 
. Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 
. Poormans Poultry Products, Tinley Park, Ill. 
. Rau Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
. Renfro-Franklin Co., Baldwin Park, Calif. 
. Royal Manufacturing Co., Inc., Bowling Green, Ohio 
. Rudolph Poultry Equipment Co., Vineland, N. J. 
. Russell Manufacturing Co., Caro, Mich. 
. Sauer Bros., Hayword, Calif. 
. H. M. Sheer Co., Ine., Quincy, Il. 
. Shenandoah Equipment Co., Harrisonburg, Va. 
. Silent Sioux, Orange City, Iowa 
. Tweet-Bernard Co., Inc., Sioux City 19, Iowa 
. Val-A Co., Chicago, Tl. 
. Warner Brooder (National Ideal), North Manchester, Ind. 
. West Coast Equipment Co., Hayword, Calif. 
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65. White Manufacturing Co., Gardena, Calif. 

66. Willauer Machine Co., Quakertown, Pa. 

67. A. R. Wood Manufacturing Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif. 
68. Spot Welded Products Co., Artesia, Calif. 


AUTOMATIC POULTRY FEEDER MANUFACTURERS 


1. Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. Automatic Poultry Feeder Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

3. Brower Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill. 

4, Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio 

5. James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

6. Keystate Manufacturing Co., Lewistown, Pa. 

7. Kitson-Reliance Metal Products Co., Morley, Mich. 

8. Kreider-King Industries, Goshen, Ind., now Pruden Products Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


Mr. Aserneruy. The committee will stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1951 


Howvse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy presiding. 

Mr. Asperneruy. The committee will please come to order. 

As a preliminary statement with regard to this meeting I would 
like to say that the Secretary of Agriculture has set very high goals 
for agriculture for 1951. The goals were set at a high figure because 
of a great need for a high production of food and fiber during the 
emergency. For instance, the Secretary has set the year’s production 
of cotton at 16 million bales which will require the planting and har- 
vesting of approximately 28 million acres of cotton. 

All of this, as everyone knows, is in considerable excess of the amount 
of cotton planted last year. 

The country at this time is consuming corn at the rate of 3,4 billion 
bushels per annum. Of course, the production goals will necessarily 
require the farmers to produce corn in amounts which approximate 
that figure. 

It might be interesting to know that in only 2 years in the history of 
this country have our farmers been able to produce that amount of 
corn. 

Production goals similarly apply to other crops. If these goals 
are to be met, then it is incumbent upon other branches of the Gov- 
ernment to do their part in an effort to provide an adequate amount 
of machinery, labor, insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, and other 
equipment necessary to produce the food and fiber. 

Last fall the fertilizer manufacturers reported to a subcommittee 
of this committee that it would be able to supply the amount of ferti- 
lizers needed during this year. 

Similar reports were made by the manufacturers of insecticides. 

The machinery manufacturers indicated that they could maintain a 
normal production. 

There was quite a change in the picture when January 1 came 
around, 

The fertilizer manufacturers stated that for certain reasons which 
are well known that they would not be able to meet the required 
amounts. 

The insecticide manufacturers have made similar reports. 

The machinery manufacturers have made similar reports. Not 
only with regard to machinery, but with regard to parts which are nec- 
essary to keep present machinery on the farms going. 
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The manpower situation is well known to all of us at the farm level. 
It is probably worse today or equally as bad as it was at any time 
during World War Il. And right now there is a very serious 
problem throughout the farm area with regard to manpower and it is 
going to get worse, as we all know, because there will be a further 
drain of men from the farms by selective service and by industry. 

I understand that sinee 1940 farm labor—and when I say farm 
labor I mean home labor, the type of labor that is found within the 
family residing on the farm—that that.type of farm labor has been 
reduced by 23 percent, that is, 23 percent from 1940 to 1948. Of 
course, the situation has been further aggravated since 1948. 

So we are confronted with four terrific problems, problems which 
make it almost impossible unless something is done for the farmers 
of this country to meet the food and fiber goals set by the Department 
of Agriculture. And those problems are manpower, machinery, insec- 
ticides, and fertilizers. 

Over the years we have been able to increase our per capita pro- 
duction on the farm. We have had to do so inasmuch as labor has 
constantly left the farm. And the things which have contributed 
most to the per capita production on the farm are the use of machines 
which replaced manpower and the use of fertilizer. 

Of course, the use of fertilizer at the same time contributes to the 
preservation of our soil. 

We might illustrate what I have to say about machines with these 
figures. In 1940 there were 1,500,000 tractors on the American farms. 
In 1950 there were 3,600,000 tractors. 

In 1940 there were 374,000 combines. In 1950 there were 672,000 
combines. 

In 1940 there were 130,000 corn pickers. In 1950 there were over 
400,000 corn pickers. 

So you can readily see that American agriculture has geared itself 
most rapidly to a mechanized system of farming. 

With manpower declining and with this committee now endeavor- 
ing to import labor from Mexico it certainly is most essential, since 
we do not know that we are going to get the labor, that we certainly 
maintain the production and distribution of manpower-saving ma- 
chines such as tractors and combines and corn pickers and cotton 
pickers, and so on. 

We read and hear so much now about the high price of food. It 
is the opinion of members of this committee, as well as those in the 
Department of Agriculture, that food will no doubt be higher unless 
the production goals as fixed by the Department of Agriculture are 
met. You can put on the books all of the price controls you can think 
of, but when commodities get scarce and the bellies of the people of 
this country are hungry, if there is a ceiling price on an article at $1 
and the man is hungry he will pay $2 to get it. So that the only 
means by which food can be channeled to the consumers of this coun- 
try at a reasonable price is through the production of food in quanti- 
ties as fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We feel without criticism of anyone that there is a thought in some 
sections of this Government that food grows, just grows, that you 
put the seeds on the ground and they sprout, grow, and gather them- 
selves and almost walk to market. That may be rather a strained 
illustration, but we have run into some such opinions. 
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Food cannot be so produced and marketed. It requires the four 
things that we have just commented on in order to get the food to the 
consuming public. 

There is a feeling in this committee, we may be wrong, but we will 
find out, that agriculture is not regarded as too essential to the pres- 
ent emergency and at most that it is regarded only semiessential. We 
want to know where it stands. If it stands at one point or at another, 
that is what we want to know. We think we havea right toknow. We 
think the Department of Agriculture has a right to know. And we 
think the farmers have a right to know. 

If it stands or holds a high position in this emergency, then we 
think it should have high priorities in the allocations of materials 
necessary for the production of insecticides, for the production of 
farm machinery, for the production of fertilizer, and for the distribu- 
tion of manpower. 

So with those thoughts in mind this committee directed a letter 
through its chairman, Mr. Cooley, to Mr. Wilson and invited him to 
appear and let us have his thinking on this subject and give us some 
idea of what his agency and his subordinate agencies were doing 
about it. 

Mr. Wilson replied to the letter to the effect, I believe, that he had an 
appointment for today, that he could not be here, and suggested that 
we invite General Harrison. 

We extended General Harrison an invitation and also Mr. Fleisch- 
mann. 

I understand that Mr. Fleischmann is here. I am informed that 
Mr. Harrison is not here. 


I would like to know if there is anyone here who can give us some 
information about Mr. Harrison. 


STATEMENT OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, NA- 
TIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS 
NICHOLS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, AND MELVIN ANSHEN, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS, 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FietscuMann. I believe Mr. Harrison is sick in bed at home. 
That is what I was told. 

Mr. Appernetuy. You are whom? 

Mr. FietiscHoMann. I am Mr. Fleischmann. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Fleischmann, do you know whether or not he 
delegated anyone to speak for him this morning ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Well, in the first place, I think I have a general 
over-all knowledge of the problem. In addition, I asked Mr. Anshen 
who is working right now on the farm machinery requirements prob- 
lem for General Harrison to come, since the general could not be here 
today. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We would be glad to hear from you then at this 
time, Mr. Fleischmann. 

Do you have a prepared statement, or do you want to speak ex- 
temporaneously on this subject? How would you like to proceed ¢ 
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Mr. Fietscumann. I wonder if this would not be the best way, Mr. 
Chairman. I think in order that this discussion should be informative 
for all of us, including myself, I might outline in reasonable detail 
the distribution system which we set up and how it is operating and 
then direct my attention specifically to how that affects the machinery 
production problem. 

Would that be appropriate ? 

Mr. Avernetuy. That would be fine. Would you identify yourself 
for the record ? 

Mr. Fix1scuMann. Yes, I will describe a little bit of the set-up and 
what my responsibility is and General Harrison’s, 

My name is Manly Fleischmann and I am Administrator of the 
National Production Authority within the Department of Commerce. 

First, let me describe the present responsibilities as set up in the 
mobilization organization. 

At the top, of course, is Mr. Wilson, who has complete authority 
over all phases of mobilization. 

You might consider that Mr. Harrison acts as his principal deputy 
in the field of production. And he has an office known as the Defense 
Production Administration. 

The responsibility of the Defense Production Administration, 
which is an independent agency, in the sense that it is not one of the ex- 
isting departments, is the programing of the entire defense production 
effort. The most important factor in that programing is what I can 
only describe as the dividing of the pie of available materials. 

There is so much steel, copper, aluminum, cobalt, and all of the 
rest, and some individual has to make the determinations as to how 
much of each would be allotted to specific programs. 

The difficulty that we got into early in World War IT was that 20 
different people within the Government were purporting to make 
those decisions. And I think a very wise policy decision was made 
at the outset that that should not occur again, and that one individual 
and one office would be given the responsibility of dividing materials 
among competing claimants, and that individual is Mr. Harrison. 

In order to accomplish this, he has what we called in the last war 
and presumably will call again a Requirements Committee which in- 
cludes representatives of the various departments and agencies of the 
Government who have responsibilities for particular segments of the 
economy. And they advise with General Harrison and the chairman 
of the Requirements Committee on the distribution of these available 
materials and then broad allotments are made. 

It then becomes the job of the various operating agencies, including 
the National Production Authority, to see to it that those policy de- 
terminations are translated into end products such as tractors and 

uns and all of the rest. And we have that final authority to get these 
jobs done. 

You can understand that not every decision as to who gets what 
would go to a senior requirements committee. For example, I am 
allocating rubber, and I am allocating cobalt and tungsten and a 
variety of other metals. And not every decision goes to the Defense 
Production Administration, or Mr. Harrison. There are literally 
hundreds of those decisions a day, and we make the less important 
ones, and the more important ones would be referred to the Defense 
Production Administration. 
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I have described the system as it should and will be operating in the 
very near future. It is of recent origin, and I think it would be help- 
ful to the committee to describe how our control system grew, because 
I cannot claim that it is operating exactly that way today. It is like 
other things, it is in the process of growth. 

We came down here in the middle of September in 1950, right after 
the Defense Production Act was passed. At that time there was no 
Defense Production Administration and virtually all of the authority 
was put in the National Production Authority, in the Department 
of Commerce. 

At that time Mr. Harrison headed it and I was general counsel of 
the agency that continued until early in February when he became 
Defense Production Administrator and I became Administrator of 
the National Production Authority. 

We recognized as perhaps the three biggest jobs that we had to do, 
first, getting the military program going. That was off schedule for 
a variety of reasons. 

Second, getting supporting industry taken care of materialwise and 
put in a preferred position. 

And, third, arranging for an equitable division of whatever mate- 
rials were left over among competing civilian demands and within 
the civilian economy. 

Those have remained our primary objectives up to the present 
time. 

We had a fourth objective, I should mention, but it supports the 
other three, and that is expansion of basic American industry. 

We do not want these shortages to continue forever, and we have 
thought that we should not just say that there is not going to be enough 
steel for various items but that we should encourage the steel companies 
to expand. And as you gentlemen, I think, know those plants are 
— y well under way and steel plants are veing erected in the Nation 
today. 

We were faced at the outset with a decision as to how to proceed. 

Mr. Harrison and Mr. Wilson and I, and many others of us who 
were assigned this responsibility went all through World War II in 
the War Production Board or in other agencies. So we had that 
experience, for whatever it could teach us. And I believe and submit 
to you gentlemen, that we followed that experience reasonably well 
and consistently. 

I want to recall to some of you gentlemen who went through this, too, 
what happened in World War II. 

At the outset there was devised a so-called priorities system under 
which the Government attempted to say that certain items, let us take 
military items, were assigned priority No. 1, AA-1, certain other 
items, for example, farm machinery, I believe, was assigned priority 
No. 2, and a whole gamut of American industry was put into various 
categories of that kind. What happened is history, of course, but I 
want to remind you of it. 

That priority system broke down in the most hopeless confusion in 
about a year’s time. The reason was this: Everybody placed their own 
orders under the priority that had been assigned them, and the priority 
orders that were thus authorized were estimated as high as twice the 
entire available capacity of American industry to produce. There was 
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just twice as much, for example, of steel, copper, and aluminum ordered 
as the mills could possibly turn out. 

The priority, in other words, became a hunting license, with no 

aranty that anybody would get any material, and the whole system 
ene te down in the most complete disorder. 

As a result inflation set in, in the priorities system, and the priorities 
were reassigned literally every month. It was estimated that as much 
as 25 percent of American production in some lines was lost as a result 
of that system. 

When you analyze what went wrong it was the fact that there was 
no quantitative control over the number of priorities issued. 

After about 2 years of that system we developed what became known 
as the controlled-materials plan and which, I think, is generally 
familiar to members of this committee. Under that plan three basic 
materials—steel, copper, and aluminum—are regarded as the measur- 
ing rods for the size of the industrial program that can be handled 
material wise. 

Claimant agencies such as the Department of Agriculture and the 
Interior Department sit around the table with the Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator, represent the interests of their particular pro- 
grams, and divide up the available supply of the steel, copper, and 
aluminum. 

That system took about 2 years to develop in World War ITI. It did 
not operate well the first quarter, but by the second or third quarter 
it became, I think most of you will agree, a reasonably satisfactory 
system, because it had the one thing that the priorities system lacked, 
quantitative analysis. The programs as they were approved were 
“doable” and they were actually accomplished. General Harrison de- 
cided and I think you will agree it was correct, that we would try to 
avoid those mistakes. So we set our sights immediately on developing 
something like the controlled-materials plan at the earliest possible 
moment and we decided not to adopt a priorities system such as was 
used during World War II. And I think that many of you who have 
studied the problems that arose in production during World War II 
would agree that that was a sound decision. We limited the use of the 
priorities system at the outset to only one item and that was the mili- 
tary program. The military program at that time was being inter- 
fered with, with a variety of civilian programs. By confining the use 
of the priorities system to this comparatively small program, and you 
know that it is comparatively small, compared to an all-out war 
program, we were able to get the military program back on schedule, 
where it has remained, generally speaking, ever since. That, we 
thought, was our No. 1 job, and that job, I think, has been up to 
date reasonably well done. 

What effect did that have on the rest of the economy, including 
the production of farm machinery? Well, I want to point out one or 
two economic facts that are known to you, but which I must repeat 
in order to describe the situation with respect to farm machinery. 

In September of 1948, when this mechanism was set up we were 
reaching the end of an all-out production effort in civilian and indus- 
trial lines such as the country had never known before. 

Industrial inventories which were very high at the beginning of 
1950 had, by the end of 1950, been reduced in all metai lines to a very 
low ebb. That means, you can see, that there is actually less metal 
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available for use in 1951 than there is in 1950, because in 1951 we must 
live out of current production plus imports, and we do not have the 
pipeline of inventories to take care of us. 

Second, when the Defense Production Act was passed the Govern- 
ment reactivated a policy that had been almost in moth balls, namely, 
stockpiling scarce materials, copper, and aluminum, and cobalt and 
nickel and all of the rest, all of which previously had gone into the 
production machine, were diverted before they ever got into that 
machine to the stockpile. That policy is a national policy which is 
being followed today, but you gentlemen will understand that every 
pound of metal you take out before it gets into the industrial machine 
and before it is chewed up is 1 pound less of finished product that can 
be made. 

And, third, as the military program began to expand, at the same 
time, of course, that was done at the expense of industrial or civilian 
production. So that, generally speaking, it is true that there is far 
less material available for industrial production, at least, of metals, 
in 1951 than in 1950, if you first take out the military production. 

That, to us, indicated the need for something like the controlled- 
materials plans at the earliest possible moment, because of this need 
to make quantitative division of the available supply. And we set our 
sights and our plans accordingly. 

I will now describe the mechanics that we have set up to accomplish 
that goal. 

Before you can have a controlled-materials plan in operation you 
must, No. 1, know requirements; and, second, have a staff to operate 
it. Let me say a word about requirements. 

The military, for example, is often criticized because they have not 
given us their military requirements. And a lot of our difficulty in 
distributing materials is due to that fact. Having gone through this 
before, though, I do not join in the chorus of criticism, for this reason : 

When we say we want military requirements, and the same thing 
applies to farm machinery, what we are saying is this: You must 
take the total number of end products, whether they be tanks, guns 
or what not, decide how many of them you want, which after all is 
a policy in strategic decision of very long range and important nature ; 
you must then translate the content of those guns and tanks into so 
many pounds of steel, copper, and aluminum. That, in itself, is a 
tremendous job, but you are only beginning when you do that. 

We cannot allocate steel, copper, and aluminum in that general form. 
We must know what particular shapes, sizes, and alloys of steel, 
copper, and aluminum are needed. 

So the requirement must next be translated into those forms. 

Finally, we have to allocate steel, copper, and aluminum on a 
time basis; in other words, it is not sufficient to say that the Army 
needs X tons of aluminum for the year 1951. They have to tell us 
by each quarter. And in some cases by each month, how they need it 
to integrate their program. All of that, I assure you, is a colossal 
undertaking. And it was and is our considered judgment that neither 
the military nor the Agriculture Department nor anyone else charged 
with these responsibilities could submit those requirements earlier 
than the second quarter of 1951 at which time we could review them, 
make the allocations necessary to have such a system operating by the 
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third quarter of 1951. And that we plan and hope to do. We are cur- 
rently gathering those very requirements. 

The next factor is this: At the height of World War II there were 
23,000 people working in the War Production Board. Being there 
myself for a little part of it I am prepared to concede that not all 
23,000 were gainfully employed at all times. Nevertheless, there were 
u very substantial percentage of those people working very hard, and 
diligently. They were trained. And they were working on this ver 
plan of complete allocation that I have referred to as the controlled- 
materials plan. 

We have at the present time in the National Production Authority 
about 2,000 people. We have been recruiting just as vigorously as we 
know how, but as you gentlemen will understand we cannot pick people 
up off the streets. It is a highly trained, technical job. We estimate 
that due to the experience we had and the improvements we have made 
we will be able to operate the plan which the War Production Board 
took more than 20,000 people to operate with substantially less than 
half, about a third of that number of people, but we must get those 
people in and we must train them, and we are doing it just as rapidly 
as We can. 

To summarize then the mechanical difficulties that we have tried 
co surmount, we are trying to compress into about 8 months of time the 
whole experience that took the War Production Board 21% years to 
accomplish. And it is my considered judgment that if we can do it 
and have this operating by the third quarter it will be a power for the 
cause. 

I now want to bring you down to the question of farm machinery 
und other items. We deliberately did not use the priorities system 
because I think you gentlemen will understand that if you assign a 
priority to one very essential commodity such as, let us say, refinery 
equipment for the oil people, you inevitably must assign a priority to 
some other segment of industry. Human beings being what they are, 
the kind of legitimate and proper pressure that a particular essential 
industry can bring to get the priorities cannot be denied unless you 
adopt a general rule that until you have a mechanism that can handle 
it like the controlled-materials plan you just are not going to grant 
priorities. You are going to use, first, the priorities system for the 
military and, second, special assistance programs that get into trouble, 
and that we have tried and are currently trying to do. 

We ran into other difficulties peculiar to the farm-machinery pro- 
gram that I think some of you gentlemen know about. 

We had a meeting on January 10 with the industry. We decided 
at that point to set up a separate farm-machinery division because of 
the great importance of the industry to the national mobilization 
picture. And we asked the industry to recommend an outstanding 
man as head of he Farm Machinery Division. And early in February 
they did that and they recommended Mr. Paul J. Newton, the head of 
one of the independent farm-machinery companies. And from a look 
at his record a perfectly outstanding man, to head this division. And 
he was scheduled to come in immediately thereafter. I think some of 
you know that he fell sick and Mr. Newton died on March 6 without 
ever being able to assume his duties. 

Mr. AserneTHy. What would be his particular duties? 
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Mr. Fiztscumann. He was to be head of the Farm Machinery Divi- 
sion of this whole operation in the National Production Authority. 
And his responsibility was to organize the Division for the production 
of farm machinery. In other words, he would jointly with the De- 
partment of Agriculture make a reasoned estimate of the require- 
ments for farm machinery to support this increased agricultural pro- 
gram which you have mentioned. He would then have the responsi- 
bility jointly again with the Department of Agriculture of presenting 
those requirements to the Defense Production Administration after 
translating them into steel, copper, and aluminum, and representing 
that interest with the Department of Agriculture and seeing that an 
adequate supply of steel, copper, and aluminum and all of the rest 
was made available for that purpose. 

Since Mr. Newton’s death we have been most vigorously engaged in 
trying to get a substitute and we are on the verge, I believe, of getting 
a most outstanding and capable man for that purpose. 

Nevertheless, without trying to make any excuses for myself I think 
you can understand that that was a most crippling and difficult period 
that we went through. 

However, despite the absence of Mr. Newton we have not, however, 
just stood still in the farm machinery field, by any manner of means. 

Ve have granted special assistance in various situations where manu- 
facturers needed it. We have taken care of some of the most acute 
ones which have been represented to us as being the manufacture of 
cotton gins. I am told there is a seasonal factor involved there. And 
unless they get steel in June it is of no conceivable use to anybody, 
because the cotton crop—I am not an expert so you will pardon me if L 
state this wrongly—will be wasted. 

We have made special arrangements in the last few days to get a 
guaranteed allotment of steel for the cotton-gin manufacturers. 

On the 16th of March the Department of Agriculture presented 
something in the nature of requirements to Mr. Harrison’s office. And 
Mr. Anshen is here from Mr. Harrison’s office to describe the present 
consideration that is being given. There will be a specific allotment, 
an allocation of steel, copper, and aluminum to the farm machinery 
people for the third quarter beginning July 1. And we are working 
right now to try to get them an advance allotment of steel. I think 
we will be able to for the month of June. 

That does not mean, of course, that they will not get any steel during 
the intervening months. 

Of course they will. They will not perhaps—one cannot guarantee 
this—get all of the steel, copper, and aluminum that they can and 
should should have, but that is because we do not have the mechanical 
means of guaranteeing that, short of this program method which I 
have described to you. I know of no method, short of setting up a sys- 
tem, where any such guaranties could be made. We have not used the 
priorities system for reasons that I have tried to describe. And I 
think those reasons were sound in view of loss of production that was 
run into in World War II. Short of that, I know of no system other 
than the one we are setting up and will have operating in the imme: 
diate future. 

Mr. Avernetuy. In the absence of a head of the Machinery Divi- 
sion, who has the responsibility now of allocating steel for machinery ? 
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third quarter of 1951. And that we plan and hope to do. We are cur- 
rently gathering those very requirements. 

The next factor is this: At the height of World War II there were 
23,000 people working in the War Production Board. Being there 
myself for a little part of it I am prepared to concede that not all 
23,000 were gainfully employed at all times. Nevertheless, there were 
u very substantial percentage of those people working very hard, and 
diligently. They were trained. And they were working on this ver 
plan of complete allocation that I have referred to as the controlled- 
materials plan. 

We have at the present time in the National Production Authority 
about 2,000 people. We have been recruiting just as vigorously as we 
know how, but as you gentlemen will understand we cannot pick people 
up off the streets. It is a highly trained, technical job. We estimate 
that due to the experience we had and the improvements we have made 
we will be able to operate the plan which the War Production Board 
took more than 20,000 people to operate with substantially less than 
half, about a third of that number of people, but we must get those 
people in and we must train them, and we are doing it just as rapidly 
as We can. 

To summarize then the mechanical difficulties that we have tried 
co surmount, we are trying to compress into about 8 months of time the 
whole experience that took the War Production Board 21% years to 
accomplish. And it is my considered judgment that if we can do it 
and have this operating by the third quarter it will be a power for the 
cause. 

I now want to bring you down to the question of farm machinery 
und other items. We deliberately did not use the priorities system 
because I think you gentlemen will understand that if you assign a 
priority to one very essential commodity such as, let us say, refinery 
equipment for the oil people, you inevitably must assign a priority to 
some other segment of industry. Human beings being what they are, 
the kind of legitimate and proper pressure that a particular essential 
industry can bring to get the priorities cannot be denied unless you 
adopt a general rule that until you have a mechanism that can handle 
it like the controlled-materials plan you just are not going to grant 
priorities. You are going to use, first, the priorities system for the 
military and, second, special assistance programs that get into trouble, 
and that we have tried and are currently trying to do. 

We ran into other difficulties peculiar to the farm-machinery pro- 
gram that I think some of you gentlemen know about. 

We had a meeting on January 10 with the industry. We decided 
at that point to set up a separate farm-machinery division because of 
the great importance of the industry to the national mobilization 
picture. And we asked the industry to recommend an outstanding 
man as head of he Farm Machinery Division. And early in February 
they did that and they recommended Mr. Paul J. Newton, the head of 
one of the independent farm-machinery companies. And from a look 
at his record a perfectly outstanding man, to head this division. And 
he was scheduled to come in immediately thereafter. I think some of 
you know that he fell sick and Mr. Newton died on March 6 without 
ever being able to assume his duties. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What would be his particular duties? 
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Mr. Fiz1scumann. He was to be head of the Farm Machinery Divi- 
sion of this whole operation in the National Production Authority. 
And his responsibility was to organize the Division for the production 
of farm machinery. In other words, he would jointly with the De- 
partment of Agriculture make a reasoned estimate of the require- 
ments for farm machinery to support this increased agricultural pro- 
gram which you have mentioned. He would then have the responsi- 
bility jointly again with the Department of Agriculture of presenting 
those requirements to the Defense Production Administration after 
translating them into steel, copper, and aluminum, and representing 
that interest with the Department of Agriculture and seeing that an 
adequate supply of steel, copper, and aluminum and all of the rest 
was made available for that purpose. 

Since Mr. Newton’s death we have been most vigorously engaged in 
trying to get a substitute and we are on the verge, I believe, of getting 
a most outstanding and capable man for that purpose. 

Nevertheless, without trying to make any excuses for myself I think 
you can understand that that was a most crippling and difficult period 
that we went through. 

However, despite the absence of Mr. Newton we have not, however, 
just stood still in the farm machinery field, by any manner of means. 
We have granted special assistance in various situations where manu- 
facturers needed it. We have taken care of some of the most acute 
ones which have been represented to us as being the manufacture of 
cotton gins. I am told there is a seasonal factor involved there. And 
unless they get steel in June it is of no conceivable use to anybody, 
because the cotton crop—I am not an expert so you will pardon me if I 
state this wrongly—will be wasted. 

We have made special arrangements in the last few days to get a 
guaranteed allotment of steel for the cotton-gin manufacturers. 

On the 16th of March the Department of Agriculture presented 
something in the nature of requirements to Mr. Harrison’s office. And 
Mr. Anshen is here from Mr. Harrison’s office to describe the present 
consideration that is being given. There will be a specific allotment, 
an allocation of steel, copper, and aluminum to the farm machinery 
people for the third quarter beginning July 1. And we are working 
right now to try to get them an advance allotment of steel. I think 
we will be able to for the month of June. 

That does not mean, of course, that they will not get any steel during 
the intervening months. 

Of course they will. They will not perhaps—one cannot guarantee 
this—get all of the steel, copper, and aluminum that they can and 
should should have, but that is because we do not have the mechanical 
means of guaranteeing that, short of this program method which I 
have described to you. I know of no method, short of setting up a sys- 
tem, where any such guaranties could be made. We have not used the 
priorities system for reasons that I have tried to describe. And I 
think those reasons were sound in view of loss of production that was 
run into in World War II. Short of that, I know of no system other 
than the one we are setting up and will have operating in the imme: 
diate future. 

Mr. Azvernetuy. In the absence of a head of the Machinery Divi- 
sion, who has the responsibility now of allocating steel for machinery ? 
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Mr. FLeIscHMANN. I want to explain again the allocations for steel 
are actually made by Mr. Harrison’s office, and Mr. Anshen will 
describe the present state of the allocations. You understand Mr. 
Harrison’s office is separate from mine. They are two separate agen- 
cies. And the allotment of steel for farm machinery, that is, the 
amount that is to be made available for that is a function of Mr. 
Harrison’s office. Then it is my job to see to it that that steel, copper, 
and aluminum is translated into farm machinery. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Who has the responsibility for the allocation of 
sulfur and so forth ? 

Mr. FietscuMann. Generally speaking, sir, the most important 
decision is as to decisions between broad areas, for example, agricul- 
ture, export, and others, would be a function of Mr. Harrison. He has 
worked very closely with us. And Mr. Nichols is here today, who is 
coming in as my special assistant and he knows all about the insecticide 
problem and the related sulfur problem. And if you want to go into 
that later we will be very glad to do that, too. 

Generally speaking, he has participated with Mr. Harrison in the 
decisions that have been made on that subject and I think could give 
the committee a very good picture of the sulfur and sulfuric acid 
problems as it relates to insecticides and all of the rest. So he is 
here, too, and we can take up any and all of those problems as you 
may wish. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Who has the responsibility for determining the 
need as to whether or not this particular field of industry or agri- 
culture is in need of a particular item; who determines that ? 

Mr. FietscomMann. Generally speaking, that is a function of the 
Requirements Committee under General Harrison. Let me give you 
an example of how that worked from the last time. 

When we set up the controlled-materials plan in World War II, 
at that time they had the Army, Navy, and Air Force, all claiming 
separately, but they now claim through the Munitions Board. They 
have a single presentation of a military requirement. Then the Agri- 
cultural Department claims for farm machinery. The Interior De- 
partment claims for the power program. The petroleum program 
and the solid fuel, and so on. I will not name all of the departments 
which come in and claim. 

If this situation is anything like it was in World War II we will 
be presented when this operation gets underway in May of this year 
with a situation where the total claims for steel, copper, and alumi- 
num are, at least, 114 and maybe twice the size of the Nation’s capac- 
ity to produce. That being so somebody has to make the decision as 
to which programs are to be cut back, whether it is to be the military, 
whether it is to be public utilities, whether it is to be petroleum, 
whether it is to be farm machinery. That responsibility is vested in 
General Harrison and in his office. Does that answer the question ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Here is what I was driving at. A few weeks ago 
we had Mr. Bates as a witness. 

Mr. FietscHMann. Mr. Joseph Bates, sir. 

- Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Joseph Bates, yes, the Chief of the Chemical 
Division in the National Production Authority, before the commit- 
tee. We asked him in substance a question that I asked you just 
now, that is, who has the responsibility for determining the need. Mr. 
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Bates in answer to a question of that kind said, “There is no such 
thing.” 
r. FLerscHMANN. I will have to disagree with Mr. Bates on that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. He left us under the definite impression that when 
it came down to determining just where the materials would go he 
‘could do so if he saw fit. 

Mr. Fierscumann. I can explain that part of it. I do not agree 
that there is any such thing. That is the job we are all down here to 
do, sir. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I appreciate that. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Let me explain a part of this. The theory of this 
mobilization set-up is that the most important policy decisions and 
programing decisions will be made by General Harrison in the De- 
fense Production Administration. By the nature of an allocation 
process with hundreds of thousands of industrial concerns General 
Harrison cannot personally decide every decision of material. For 
example, somebody has to decide the division of materials among 1,600 
manufacturers of farm machinery. Those subordinate decisions are 
made by the National Production Authority. Beyond that we are 
allocating or will be allocating not only steel, copper, and aluminum, 
but a variety of chemicals, supporting metals such as cobalt, tungsten, 
and all of the rest. And there, too, there has to be almost daily deci- 
sions made on the basis of comparative need. 

You will understand as an organizational matter that we would 
never get this job done if every single decision has to go up to the top 
Requirements Committee. They would become a hopeless bottleneck. 
We would have a good policy, but no operations. Neither General 
Harrison nor I want that. Therefore, General Harrison always has 
the right to overrule any decision that we make on division of ma- 
terials. As a matter of practice I refer what I would call all impor- 
tant policy decisions to General Harrison’s office. And if they do not 
like the policy decisions which we make they bring them up there 
for review, but by the very nature of the allocation program literally 
hundreds of operating decisions which to some extent 

Mr. Asernetuy. Here is the question propounded, and the answer 
by Mr. Bates: 


Question. Is there any over-all policy which you can follow in deciding as 
between claimants which one is entitled to the lion’s share of the material, that 
is, there is no directive that you can turn to that says when A, B, and C, different 
industries, all apply for the same material, preference shall be given to A, B, and 
second to C? 

Mr. Bates’ reply is “No, sir, there is no such thing.” 

Mr. FietscuMann. That is correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right then, here is a manufacturer of a pro- 
duct which is very essential, we will say, to agriculture. So at this time 
then there is no source to which he can apply that would have the 
authority to determine the essentiality of this particular item to agri- 
culture? 

Mr. FLe1scHMANN. Let me explain that in this way. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When you have explained it then Mr. Hope has a 
question he wants to ask. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes, sure. I am trying to explain the difference 
in the way we are doing it this time from World War II. This whole 
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problem of essentiality is right at the heart of what we are talking 
about. So I have to explain that thing. 

In World War II everything was rated according to a supposed 
degree of essentiality. As I have said before, too many tickets were 
issued, so that the result was we got a hopelessly unbalanced program. 
I have never found that it is very helpful to say that one broad seg- 
ment of industry is more essential or more important than another. I 
want to give you a quick illustration. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But you do have to make the conclusion eventually 
on that basis, sir. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I do not think so, if you will let me finish. You 
have to make some broad generalizations, but not quite that way. Let 
me give you the example I mean. Supposing you were to say to me, 
“Which is more important, tanks or plumbing supplies?” 

Well, I would quickly answer, “Of course, at this particular time 
tanks are. We want to get tanks out.” 

But if you should ask me, instead of that, “Which is more impor- 
tant, tanks or the particular piece of plumbing supply that keeps the 
New York City sewer system from going sour?” I would have to say, 
“Tt is the particular piece of plumbing supply.” 

What I am trying to get at is this: These judgments, to my way of 
thinking, after thinking, I assure you, many months on this subject, 
are quantitative rather than qualitative. You must have a certain 
number of plumbing supplies. You must have a certain number of 
military supplies. And you must have a large amount of agricultural 
machinery, but what you have to do and we have now set up the ma- 
chinery where I think we will be able to do it pretty effectively is to 
try to get balanced programs and then not say that one comes ahead 
of the other, but say, “We will guarantee every one of those programs 
to the extent authorized gets taken care of.” 

Do I make my point? I do not know whether I am making it clear 
or not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But in the end you do have to reach the conclusion 
that this particular industry or producer of materials is more im- 
portant to the economy of the country at this hour than some other. 

Mr. FiLetscuMann. Let me say this, sir. I agree with you in large 
part. We have to say, for example, that the production of farm ma- 
chinery is more important, let us say, than the production of auto- 
mobiles or ash trays or a variety of other things. That has to be said. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I am glad you mentioned that, because the infor- 
mation I had yesterday showed definitely that the automobile produc- 
tion through January, February, and the first week in March was con- 
siderably higher than it was in January and February and March of 
last year. 

Mr. FietscHmMann. As you perhaps know, we put limitations on 
automobiles for the precise reason that you mention, whereas no limi- 
tations have been put on farm machinery, that is, as you can see, a 
judgment of essentiality right there and we are making those. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Mr. Hope has a question. 

Mr. Horr. It is not quite clear to me, Mr. Fleischmann, just where 
General Harrison’s authority ends and yours begins. Perhaps you 
have explained that. 
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Mr. Fietscumann. Let me go over that again, because it is a per- 
fectly fair question and one that I cannot just categorically answer 
and say, “It ends there and starts here.” 

You have to understand this history. Sometimes organizational 
problems which seem quite difficult work better because of the partic- 
ular individuals relationship. I came down here as counsel to General 
Harrison. I think of myself in a sense as being his deputy in this 
operating field. I have to look ahead a minute. 

If we have a controlled materials plan then General Harrison’s 
authority in the field in which I have no authority will be very clear 
indeed. He will be dividing up the available supply of steel, copper, 
and aluminum among these great programs, the military, the agricul- 
ture, the utilities, the petroleum, the shipbuilding and many others. 
There are dozens of gah ston s. He will have that authority to make the 
quantitative determinations that so much steel is to be allotted to farm 
machinery. And, of course, that would be translated into the number 
of farm machinery items that could be produced out of that. That 
will be his responsibility alone and he will give me those decisions 
and I will put them into effect. 

Mr. Horr. Let me ask right there, which one of you would make 
the decision about the plumbing equipment that you need to keep the 
sewer system of New York City operating now? Is that your field? 

Mr. FixtscHmMann. That will be his decision, i in this way. Let me 
explain how we think this will work. I do not claim we have every 
detail of this worked out, because it is in process, so to speak. But, 
generally speaking, it would work like this: We have i in our shop in 
the National Production Authority what we call the Office of Civilian 
Requirements. Their responsibility is to see that the normal civilian 
life goes on at a very high level, because we hope that this will not 
be an all-out war. So we are not taking out the size of military 
program that we would have to if the guns started firi ing in Europe. 

Mr. Wilson thinks, Mr. Harrison thinks, and I think we will have 
a very high level of civilian life during all of this trying period. 

It is the job of civilian requirements to represent the civilians, to 
see that there are prompt plumbing supplies and that there is sewage 
and water and fire protection and all of the rest. And he will, in 
the same way that the military does, rack up the requirements for 
steel, copper, and aluminum going into the civilian field. And then 
he, or, perhaps acting through me, , will sit down around the table, the 
head of which is General Harrison, to present the needs of the civilian. 
And in the same way you can see there will be an allotment of steel, 
copper, and aluminum for the most essential civilian needs. 

We do not intend to program every single item. We do not believe 
there is any call for such regulation. We will not decide how many 
baby carriages or safety pins ‘shall be made. 

You take . plumbing supplies. That is a good example. Everyone 
will agree that some production of that item is necessary to the health 
and certainly the happiness of a vast variety of people. So that 
interest, too, has to be represented. 

To go right to the exact point you mentioned, General Harrison 
would decide along broad lines that so much steel was available for 
essential civilian needs. It would then be our responsibility to decide 
how that allotment of X hundred thousand tons of steel, copper, and 
aluminum could best be divided among the really essential needs, to 
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see to it that all of them got a fair share. And again we would try 
to make quantitative decisions 

I would be the first to admit that there is an element of essentiality 
determination involved in any such decision. It cannot be otherwise, 
but basically the decisions are on a quantitative basis, recognizing the 
need for these various essential items. 

Mr. Horr. There has already been a program set up by which steel 
is allocated for the construction of boxcars, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. FLetiscHMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. And there has been one set up for the petroleum industry ¢ 

Mr. FLetscHMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Why have you been able to go ahead and set up those 
programs in advance of the program that you intend to put into effect 
by the 1st of July and have not been able at the same time to set up a 
similar program for farm implements? I believe you agree that one 
is just as essential as the other. 

Mr. FLeEIscHMANN. Yes, sir; I would not hope to make any possible 
distinction between them, as far as essentiality is concerned. Let me 
take, first, the freight-car program. The freight-car program began 
to draw down steel, either in January or February, I do not know 
which. The reason was that the freight-car program is a very simple 
one. Their only requirement, literally, is for steel in a comparatively 
simple form. There is a very small number of members of that indus- 
try. Actually, I think, the allocations were made to a comparative 
handful of people who built freight cars. 

The situation with other industries is far more complicated. There 
are some 1,600, I believe, manufacturers of farm equipment. We had 
no mechanics that seemed to us to be appropriate or safe to spread 
an allocation of steel among farm-machinery producers. We had to 
have as we looked at it, just as we did with other heavy industries, 
a statement of requirements in terms of the number of items that were 
to be produced, translated into the draw-down on the steel, copper, 
and aluminum. 

You can understand that we wanted to avoid the danger of over- 
drawing on the bank account which we went through the last time. 
And until we have a measuring stick which is the controlled materials 
plan, it is obviously so, it seemed to us, and I believe it is tr ue, Impos- 
sible to hand out allotments on any other basis. 

We have not had, and we are just beginning to get jointly with the 
Department of Agriculture a statement of requirements for farm 
machinery. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If Mr. Hope will yield there. It is my understand- 
ing that the Department of Agriculture submitted on December 18 
its requirements for steel for farm machinery. 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. Now, I do not know. I was not the head of it 
at that time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have the file here. This went to Mr. Symington. 
This is confidential information which, of course, I cannot and will 
not put into the record, but there is a breakdown here of what the 
Department claims, or rather suggested, would be needed for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery during 1951. Here is the file. We got it 
from the Department of Agriculture yesterday. It is marked, “Re- 
stricted, confidential information.” So I cannot quote from it, but 
here is the record which specifically sets forth the number of tons. 
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Mr. Fieiscumann. I do not think there would be any objection to 
referring to that. I would not consider that classified information. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It specifically sets forth in terms of tons the 
amount of steel required for tractors, repair parts, and various types 
of farm machinery. 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. Where was that submitted, sir? 

Mr. Aserneruy. In a letter to Mr. Stuart Symington on December 
18, 1950. 

Mr. Fix1scumann. I do not know. I was not with Mr. Symington 
then. And I did not have this position at that time. We are cur- 
rently, right at this very moment, engaged in trying to reach a sensible 
decision, that is, Mr. Harrison’s office is, on this question of the amount 
of steel that can be presently made available to farm machinery. We 
are going to give what I call an advance allotment, prior to the con- 
trolled materials plan going into effect, to farm machinery. 

There will only be three or. four industries that have been handled 
in that way. One of them is the freight car. One is petroleum. One 
of them will be farm machinery. 

Mr. Horr. You have not worked out the details for the farm ma- 
chinery plan, have you? 

Mr. Fie1scumMann. No, sir, although they are doing it right now. 
Mr. Anshen can tell you exactly where they are on the subject. I do 
not want to avoid your question, so far as the petroleum operation is 
concerned. 

The Petroleum Administration due to the experience that they had 
in World War IT had available immediately a very well set up organi- 
zation to obtain minute requirements from all members of the industry, 
just exactly as to what their requirements were, and they got about a 
month’s jump on the deal, primarily because of that. That is the 
principal reason in that picture. As you may know, they were cut 
back. They did not get all they required or all they said they required, 
but they were given some help. We have given some help to the farm 
machinery. 

I have just described what we have done with the cotton gin in- 
dustry. They will not get that in June. They will get that help in 
May and, probably, some in April. It is just that we have not given 
the over-all help that you would like to have seen. Frankly, that I 
would like to have seen. I wish we could have had it operating in 
April, but mechanically we found it impossible. 

Mr. Horr. You say that by June you expect to have this plan oper- 
ating. Do I understand that means something like the program now 
in effect so far as the petroleum is concerned ? 

Mr. Fietscumann. We hope to have it operating across the board by 
July 1. We hope to have it operating for farm machinery by June 1. 
That will be something like the petroleum program, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. It will be a kind of a controlled materials program for 
agricultural implements? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir, it will. 

Mr. Horr. And it will just slip right on into the over-all program 
in July? 

Mr. FietiscuMann. Into the general program. This will be what I 
‘all an advance allotment and will have the very great advantage to 
the farm equipment manufacturer that instead of having a hunting 
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license as they gave out freely during World War II, he will get the 
steel that is called for when this review has been completed and he 
has been given an allotment. ; 

Mr. Horr. Let me ask you this: You said you will have to have a 
program submitted so that you can determine what the over-all allo- 
cation to the farm implement manufacturers will be. Does that mean 
that you have to go into minute detail as to how all of this steel will be 
used ¢ 

Mr. Fierscumann. No, sir. I do not think that that would be 
possible or feasible. It did not prove possible or feasible during 
World War II. 

Mr. Horr. In other words, just for illustration, you know how much 
steel was used in the year 1950 for the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. And you know about how it was distributed and where 
it went ? 

Mr. FLe1scHMaAnn. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Is there any reason why that could not be used as a basis 
for the distribution in 1951 after the plan goes into operation ¢ 

Mr. FieiscHMaNN. We probably will have to use some rough-and- 
ready rule such as you suggest. I believe that the June allotments will 
he largely determined that way. 

Looking ahead for a minute, when you get into the July operation 
and when you have everybody’s requirements in and the group sits 
around the board and then General Harrison has some very tough 
decisions to make, because if my prediction is true, the demands will, 
probably, exceed the supply by 50 percent, anyhow, based on my past 
experience and at that point General Harrison will have to decide 
whether the military program is to be cut back, whether farm machin- 
ery is to be cut back, whether utilities are to be cut back. There is 
not any easy decision on those things, as I think you will see. We 
‘annot make that decision now because we do not have the requirements 
from everybody and we do not know how much cut-back is going to 
be required. So there is no way to make such a decision until we get 
them in which will be looking toward operating in July. 

Mr. Horr. You say there will, probably, be a 50 percent over-demand 
above what the supply will be? 

Mr. Fietscumann. That is a guess, you understand. 

Mr. Horr. I understand that, but you do expect—— 

Mr. FietscumMann. There will be some over-demand, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Much greater demand than you can take care of ? 

Mr. FietscumMann. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Where will that come from; will that just be a case of 
everybody trying to take care of themselves by getting plenty, or how 
will it be? 

Mr. Fie1scumMann. Let me give you some ideas as to why I say 
that. I have seen some recent figures on plant expansion in this coun- 
try which are simply staggering, virtually almost every manufacturer 
seems to intend to expand his facilities. We want them to expand 
certain items like steel, copper, aluminum, and certain of the other 
metals, certain chemicals, and so forth, but nearly everybody is plan- 
ning to expand. There is not enough structural steel in the country 
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to take care of the gigantic planned expansion. And the fellow who 
has to parcel out the steel, who is going to be basically Mr. Harrison, 
will simply be faced with the necessity of deciding what types. He 
will not decide company by company, you can understand. He has to 
decide what types of expansion you can afford when there is only this 
much steel. 

The shortages which I mention will be selective. There will be a 
shortage of a major nature, I think, in structural steel. There will be 
a shortage in plates, but there will not be such a shortage in sheets. 
You understand why that would be. There will be a very great 
shortage in aluminum, not so much of a shortage but a very real one 
in copper. Cobalt will be so scarce that virtually none can be per- 
mitted for civilian use, and soon. You have seen figures which indi- 
cate that the total military demand is only going to be 20 or 25 percent. 
You have seen a variety of figures, as I have. 

That means nothing to the man who is allocating, because the short- 
age is not over-all. It is a shortage in plates or a specific chemical 
or cobalt or what-not. 

So when I say there will be more demand, let me relate it again to 
farm machinery. Farm machinery takes’ quite a good deal, I be- 
lieve, of certain types of alloy steel, nickel steel, for example. That 
will be just as scarce as any item that I know about. I am certain 
that there will be more demands for nickel steel than there will be 
supply available. 

Mr. Horr. How far do you go in that direction ? 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. We have to do that, Mr. Hope, because you can- 
not allocate steel. You have to allocate the kind of steel that the par- 
ticular applicant can use. In other words, when a fellow is making 
an axle, that takes an alloy steel and it does not do him any good for 
us to say, “You can get carbon steel.” You have to allocate it in 
shapes, forms, sizes and content, that is, alloy content. That is why 
it is so complicated. 

Mr. Horr. What authority do you have over the manufacturer of 
steel to say, “You will have to manufacture and ship this type of steel 
or shift from this type of steel to some other type of steel?” 

Mr. FietscoMann. We have complete legal authority. We are do- 
ing it right now. Let me give you an example. 

The big shortage is not in sheet steel, but in plate. We are now cur- 
rently directing steel mills to shift over from sheet to plate, because 
we know that by the middle of the year it will be plate that everybody 
is begging for. There will not be enough sheet, either, but the deficit 
will be much smaller. Plates, as you know, go into military produc- 
tion, where sheets are limited. 

Mr. Horr. Where is all of the steel now? 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. What is happening to it? 

Mr. Horr. Everybody says that they cannot get any steel. 

Mr. FLeIscuMANN. Well, sir, I sometimes get so discouraged in the 
evening that I think that single-handed I have been able to shut off 
the entire available supply of steel, copper and aluminum by some- 
thing that I have done. Then I take a look at the steel production 
figures and I feel a little bit better, because actually steel production 
right now is the highest in our history. 

Mr. AserNeTHYy. How much is being produced ? 
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Mr. FLEIscHMANN. It is up at the rate of around 103 or 104 million 
tons a year. 

The CuatrmMan. How about percentagewise; is it 12 or 15 percent 
above normal? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. No, sir, it is not that much. I will give you the 
whole steel picture in a nutshell. The going rate was something under 
100 million tons a year. We have planned expansion of between 
15 and 20 percent, so that by late 1952 we will have between 117 
and 130 million ingot-tons, but by working force draft, so to speak, 
we have already gotten that up, I believe the figures are about 103 
to 104 million tons. I am not very good at figures, because I hear so 
many of them, but it is in that neighborhood. 

The Cuamman. What will our needs be? You said that these 
ordinary demands that will be made, you guess, will be 50 percent 
above. 

Mr. FLeiscuMANnN. In many items, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Fifty percent above what actually they should 
have? What is your idea about what our national requirements will 
be as related to our national over-all production ? 

Mr. FrxrscumMann. You can see that we have two problems. One 
is ingot production and the other is the production of certain spe- 
cific types of steel. They are quite different. 

If we take a level of maybe 120 million ingot-tons, those more 
expert than I think that is a pretty fair guess to support a modest, 
a good sized, let me say, military program, not an all-out war and a 
normal civilian demand, we are going to be short, however, even so 
in certain items. 

Let me use structural steel as a good example, because that is one 
that I see. 

During the next 2 or 3 years we are going to have, I think, a very 
heavy industrial expansion program which, of course, goes right 
into the structural steel. 

The Cuatrman. You are not going to permit that expansion unless 
they can establish some essential need ¢ 

Mr. Fieiscumann. I do not think we will be able to permit it. 
I think we will have to limit it. 

The Cnamman. If you sit by and let them go on making tricycles 
and toy trains and things that you do not actually need you can dig 
into your supply, but I am talking now about if you are limiting 
all of the civilian nonessential needs and relate that picture to our 
over-all production, how much steel are we going to be short ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. The policy of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harrison 
does not favor eliminating completely the civilian life. 

The Cuamman. That is the point that I want to ask you about. 
Is it the purpose of your office to limit all of these nonessential 
uses of steel to the end that our national economy might not be unduly 
impaired. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Let me say this, our theory is this, sir, that 
we can take care of all of the essential neels like farm machinery, 
like the military, like the public utilities and like the petroleum peo- 
ple, and that there will over all still be left over all reasonable amount 
of steel for the civilian use. When I say that the demand is higher 
we are not going to be able to make 100 percent of the automobiles 
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that we made in 1950. We will, probably, be able to make 50 or 60 
percent. 

When I say that the demand is higher, as you know, they would 
like to get 120 percent of the steel that they got last year, but it will 
not be there for them. 

The Cuatrrman. Suppose you were to fix your categories and put 
out the defense needs, rolling stock for railroads, ship lines, and the 
petroleum industry and agriculture, and you know that all of those 
industries are auehiats not only to the civilian needs, but they are 
essential to the military needs, it seems to me that with the power of 
your office you could protect all of the essential needs of all of these 
vital industries. 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then let the residuary go to nonessential civil- 
ian needs, as far as it will go. 

Mr. FietscuMan. That is precisely what we are going to do. 

The Cuarrman,. That is all that the farm manufacturers want. 

Mr. Fietscuman. That is precisely what we are going to do. 

The Cramman. They want to be assured that they will be sup- 
plied with enough steel to meet the agricultural needs of this country. 

Mr. FietscHMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that the Department of Agriculture 
has indicated that we should have a minimum, at least, of the 1949 
requirements. Why can you not put the minds of these manufactur- 
ers and farmers at ease by saying, “You are going to get that much, 
even if we have to cut out making pop guns and toy pistols and all 
of these nonessential things that we are using the material for now”? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I do not have that authority. 

The Cuarrman. You, certainly, have the authority to take care of 
the essential industries, do you not ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. As to the amount of steel that is to be made 
available to the farm equipment manufacturers, General Harrison 
will have to determine that. He certainly takes into account, just 
as I do, exactly the things that you say. We do not intend that auto- 
mobiles should be made at the expense of farm machinery. Ob- 
viously, that is not intended. 

The Cuamman. I do not know of any farm machinery manufac- 
turer who is actually manufacturing a nonessential machine. 

Mr. Fie1scuman. I do not, either. 

The Cuarrman. All of them are essential. 

Mr. FLEIscHMANN. Sure. 

The CHatrman. We received information yesterday that one 
manufacturer had, I think, 1,200 or 1,400 corn pickers on the lot, but 
he had no steel with which to make the chains that were necessary 
to operate the machines. So those 1,200 or 1,400 machines are abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. In cases like that, we are equipped to help right 
at this moment. 

The Crarrman. It seems to me that you ought not only to be 
equipped to help, but to relieve that situation immediately, so that 
that manufacurer could finish the product that he is trying to place 
on the farm. 
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Mr. Fietscumann. I think so, too. I do not know that particulas 
case, but you are quite right. We are and can—we are willing and can 
help that particular type of case. 

There is one thing that you with business experience know, that is, 
you cannot come into today and say, “I need steel in large quantities 
tomorrow,” because you have the lead time factor at the mill, but you 
can say, “I need it in 60 days,” and we will get it for you. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I hope you will go back to the answer that you 
made a moment ago to the effect that you did not have the authority 
to make the determination. 

Mr. Fixiscum \-1n. I do not have the authority to make the over- 
all determinations as to what shall be done. 

The Cuarrman. Who does? 

Mr. FietiscuMann. General Harrison. 

The Cuatrman. If he were to determine that all of the steel avaii- 
able in this country is first going to be made available to the industries 
which are vital to our civilian and military needs you think we will 
be able to meet all of those, do you not? 

Mr. FLEerscHmMann. Well, certainly, we will be able to meet every 
indispensable need in any reasonable amount. 

The Cuarrman. You might have to cut back the building of pleas- 
ure automobiles and things of that kind, but you will basically meet 
all of these fundamental needs for defense ¢ 

Mr. Fie1scuMANN. There is no doubt of it. 

The CHamman. If we can do that, if these manufacturers of ma- 
chinery know that and can know it far enough in advance to get the 
steel, they can go ahead and make their plans, not to overproduce, 
but to produce what the farmers need. 

Mr. Fie1iscumMann. Mr. Cooley, the failure to do that, I think I can 
claim, has not been due to any failure to appreciate that problem, 
We have just had the job of setting up a system which will accomplish 
that. And we have it nearly set up. 

The CuatrmMan. You recognize the essentiality of farm needs? 

Mr. FLEIscHMANN. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

The CuatrmMan. You say you do? 

Mr. FietscHMann. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Who is the man in your office or Mr. Harrison’s 
office who is to evaluate these demands for farm needs? 

Mr. FLe1iscHMann. Let me put it this way: General Harrison has 
what is called a requirements committee. That is chairmaned by a 
gentleman named C. M. Wampler. The important decisions will be 
made by Mr. Wampler, acting for Mr. Harrison, and the most im- 
portant ones by Mr. Harrison himself. 

The Cuarrman. Would it not be well for him to have on that board 
somebody who is taken out of the Department of Agriculture and 
placed on the board, so that you would have somebody from that De- 
partment representing agriculture on the board? 

Mr. FixrscuMann. He does have on that board, in fact, either the 
Secretary of Agriculture or Mr. Trigg or Mr. Woolley. I do not 
know which. 

The Cuatrman. If he has somebody on the board representing 
Agriculture it would relieve the board of charges of partiality. 

Mr. Fix1scumann. There is no question of it. That man will be 
sitting right on that board. 
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The Cuarrman. And that is where the determinations will be made? 
Mr. FLEIscHMANN. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. That is all. 
Mr. Anpresen. I have just a few questions. Speaking about plant 

expansion and new buildings, I noticed yesterday, I think, that a 

couple of men with $600 capital are goimg to get loans up to 7 or 8 

million dollars to put up tremendous plants. I also noticed a man 

by the name of Bill Jack, over in Ohio, is buying 30 acres of land to 
put up larger new buildings and is going to employ around 4,000 people 
within a year in those plants. There are tens of thousands of smaller 

lants in the country that have machinery, that have the buildings, 

but they do not get the material, the critical material, over which 
Mr. Harrison has jurisdiction and they are losing their skilled men 
and closing down. Instead of permitting these men in Pennsyl- 
ania to go ahead and put up tremendous facilities and use critical 
materials and instead of giving Bill Jack the material that he needs 
to employ 4,000 men and put up the buildings and get the machinery, 
why can you not make it a policy that the smaller businesses through- 
out the country will get this material and go ahead with more pro- 
duction in producing these other essentials ¢ 

Mr. Fieiscumann. We do have exactly that policy. And if you 
would like I would describe how it operates and how we try to en- 
force it. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have you describe it, because I do 
not think that we should permit a complete breakdown in the economy 
of the country in these smaller plants when they are not getting any 
more orders and they cannot even get the material to keep their plants 
operating. - 

Mr. FietscuMANnN. Nobody could sympathize with that more heart- 
ily than I do, but like other matters it is a complicated one, as you 
understand. If you would like me first to comment on that story that 
was in the newspaper this morning on that particulad loan, I will 
say that I was not head of the National Production Authority at that 
time. I know about it only through inquiries I made yesterday on 
the subject, but the fact of the matter is that the loan was made on 
condition that the people raise $1,000,000. They have raised $1,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Anpresen. And here you have a lot of other plants in the coun- 
try that are gradually going out of production, losing their skilled 
men, that have machinery and equipment. They could be used in- 
stead of financing with Government money these great institutions 
like the one in Pennsylvania and the one that Bill Jack is putting up. 

Mr. FixeiscumMann. Well, sir, this particular plant that you are 
speaking of was a plan to increase steel production. This was not 
a manufacturer who was chopping up steel. This was a man who was 
turning out steel products for the use of other manufacturers. 

Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Wilson has decided and Mr. Harrison de- 
cided, and I think it is right, that we ought to be increasing the basic 
steel supply of this country. Their theory is that this is not a short 
war, that we are in for many, maybe 5 or 10 or the Lord knows how 
many years. And that the American people should not have to go 
along on a limited supply of steel and copper and aluminum during 
all of this period when this great country can increase its facilities 
to turn out that stuff. 
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Congress in enacting the Defense Production Act followed that 
theory. They provided a fund to make what I call marginal loans. 
As to whether or not this particular loan was a good one, I do not 
suppose this committee wants to go into it, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the criticism in the paper to the effect that the RFC had 
turned this loan down and the fact of the matter that no loan can be 
made out of defense production funds when there are other funds 
available, therefore, by its very nature you cannot act on one of the 
loans unless the RFC has turned it down. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was not making that point. The point I am mak- 
ing is that you will not have enough critical material to go around. 

Mr. FietscuMann. I think you are right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And, particularly, for putting up new buildings, 
whereas you do have, I would say, tens and thousands of smaller 
businesses who have the machinery, who have the skilled men, and, 
if they would get the material and get the Government orders, why 
they could go ahead and produce and you could save a lot of ma- 
terial and a lot of money. 

Mr. F.LetscHmMann. Yes, sir; that is our policy. Let me tell you 
what we are going to do to implement it. We get from the military 
department requests for many amortization certificates, the certificate 
of necessity for tax exemption for the building of new facilities. We 
have made it an absolute requirement that the military must certify 
to us in writing, and then we check it with our small-business people, 
that there is no other facility available. We have found many times 
that there are. 

Whenever there is such a facility available we deny the amortiza- 
tion, and by the same token we deny them the material... That is a 
part of my fixed policy and is as fixed as anything can be. I may 
make some mistakes, of course—now and then—but that is what we 
are trying to do. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is not the decision on the part of the military 
mostly to have negotiated contracts, rather than to advertise for bids 
or go out and find people who can produce these items? 

Mr. FietrscHMann. I honestly do not know. I do not know exactly 
which is predominating at the present time. 

Mr. Anpresen. I hope you can work out some plans so that you 
can use the available facilities and the manpower in this country, 
‘ather than to encourage these new plants. : 

Mr. FLetscHMANN. We are doing that. You are 100 percent right 
about the policy we should follow. I can assure you that is the policy 
we are trying to follow. : 

Mr. ANprESEN, You state that your agency will have control over 
the critical materials like steel and copper and aluminum and all of 
the rest. 

Mr. FLetscuMann. And all of the rest. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is that control primarily for the distribution of 
those materials in this country ? 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. As far as my agency is concerned that is true. 
There has to be a decision made, obviously, as to how much of a par- 
ticular material, if any, is to be exported. And that again will be 
done through the mechanics of this requirements committee that I 
tried to describe to you. 
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Mr. ANpREsEN. Have you set aside any part of your stockpile in 
the allocation of this critical material to foreign countries? 

Mr. F.ie1scumann. There has been in the past, of course, exports 
of many materials to foreign countries. To take the example of 
sulfur, and so forth, there have been such allocations. Basically, the 
broad policy decisions as to whether a part of a particular material is 
to be allocated for foreign shipment would be made by Mr. Harrison 
and it would have to be concurred in by Secretary Sawyer who has 
the power, as you know, to issue export licenses. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I noticed that a couple of months ago the British 
were complaining about not receiving enough critical material to keep 
up their civilian economy. 

Mr. Fuziscumann. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Anpresen. It was stated that they had received some 330,000 
tons of steel, copper, brass and other critical items. 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. And they said they were falling down in their civil- 
ian economy and in their export business because that was being some- 
what curtailed from the United States. You have control over the 
steel and the copper and the aluminum ? 

Mr. FieiscoMann. We have control over all of the materials, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. What I want to know is how much are you allocat- 
ing or will you allocate of this critical material to the British and to 
the French and to these other countries so that they can keep up their 
civilian economy ? 

Mr. FieiscHMANN. I can only answer in the most general terms, 
first, because it will be General Harrison’s responsibility, jointly with 
Secretary Sawyer, to set that policy of over-all, how much. It has 
been, however, on a declining scale currently. That is about all I 
could say on it. If you would like the figures I, of course, can get 
them with respect to any commodity. 

Mr. AnpresEeNn. The thing that troubles me is this, are we going to 
let our domestic civilian economy break down, including farm ma- 
chinery, when we are taking a substantial quantity of this critical 
material and sending it over to the British and to these other countries 
to keep up their civilian economy ? 

Mr. FietscuMann. I have heard of no disposition to do that, sir. 
I think our civilian economy will be able to operate at a very high level 
during all of this period. 

Mr. AsernetHy. If you will yield there, I have no doubt that is 
what is happening right now with regard to sulfur—it is being ex- 
ported. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course, 1 do not want to get into any matters 
that should be kept secret, but would you, for the benefit of this 
committee, advise us to the amount of this critical material being 
allocated to these foreign countries, and how much of it being paid 
for with our own money, for them to maintain their civilian economy 
and their export business / 

Mr. Fietscumann. I will give you the current export figures on 
the most critical materials, if that is what you request. 

Mr. Anpresen. And what the plans will be under this program 
when you get your program of allocations into effect. 

Mr. Fie1scHMann. I will describe how it will work. I do not have 
those decisions to make. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. But you have charge of the material that is pro- 
duced in this country ? 

Mr. FietscumMann. Yes, sir, but General Harrison’s office is the 
one that will determine over all whether and if and to what extent 
that will be. 


Mr. ANpresEN. And no determination has been made at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. FietscumMann. The only one made was in sulfur which Mr. 
Nichols here can describe, if you want to hear him. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Otherwise who is making the determination; how 
about the steel and copper and brass and these other items that go to 
the British and other countries? 

Mr. FietscHmMann. I would say that at the present time, since we 
do not have this over-all controlled plan that I have spoken of in op- 
eration yet, the decisions are being made through the device of export 
control which is operated by Secretary Sawyer. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Does the State Department have any part in that 
decision ? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. They make recommendations, but, generally 
speaking, it is Sec retar y Sawyer who makes the decisions. 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask you, Mr. F leischmann, about some specific 
matters. I understand thai you have, in effect, reduced the baling- 
wire production to 80 percent of its historic base. Why have you 
made those specific reductions ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what it is? 

Mr. FietscHMann. It is the container stuff for packaging things 
like oranges, and so forth. 

Mr. Poage. I am talking about baling hay. 

Mr. FietscuMann. They asked us for baling wire. 

Mr. Poace. They use it on packages? - 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. They do. 

Mr. Poacr. Probably some people who want to use it in commercial 
fields have found that baling wire is usable in packaging and that 
is the very reason that you have taken it away from the farmers and 
given it to the commercial people who want to package commercial 
boxes. Baling wire, of course, has been used ever since we have 
developed the hay press to bale hay. Without it you cannot bale 
the hay. Of course, you can use twine on some of these round bales, 
but it has been very unsatisfactory. The man who has.a hay baler 
that uses wire has got to have wire. He cannot substitute something 
else. His baler is worth nothing to him unless he gets the wire. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I do not know. I do not recall that any action 
has been taken to reduce or limit the amount of bailing wire that has 


been produced. What I think may be the matter that you are re- 
ferring to, sir 





Mr. Poace. I understand that the order comes through your ware- 
housing order in which you limit the distribution of baling wire to 80 
percent of its historic base. 

Mr. IieiscuMANN. What we have said is this, that steel ware- 
houses must get a minimum of 80 percent of the amount of steel that 
they got during the base period. Let me explain the warehouse prob- 
lem. 
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I assure you that the order was not directed at baling wire. If I may 
say so frankly, I did not know that it was sold in warehouses. So 
you can see the extent of my ignorance on that subject. 

The warehouse problem during World War II was one of the most 
troublesome ones we had. Early in the game they started serving 
wriority orders on the mills and bypassing the warehouses entirely. 
So at a very early stage there were no stocks of steel in the warehouse 
at all. It took about a year to correct that situation. We tried to 
profit by that experience. One of the first orders we issued pro- 
vided that an equitable supply of steel must at all times go to the 
warehouses. 

At the outset in line with the policy of protecting the military pro- 
grams, because of our then very critical situation we provided that 
after taking care of the military programs a perceantage of what was 
left, in accordance with the historic pattern, had to go to the ware- 
houses just to be able to avoid this mistake. Because of the great 
increase of the military program that percentage started to get lower 
and lower. And I think about 2 or 3 weeks ago we put a floor under 
that, so that it could not get any lower. 

Mr. Poace. What -is that floor? 

Mr. FietscuMann. I think that is, probably, the 80 percent that 
you are referring to. I think this is the matter that you are referring 
to, 

Mr. Aserneruy. Does that 80 percent apply to essentials as well 
as nonessentials / 

Mr. FieiscuMann. The warehouses now get a minimum. I have 
not looked at this order, you will understand. I may misspeak in 
details, but they get a minimum of 80 percent of what they got 
during the base period plus, I believe, mieten they get on rated 
orders, that is, iestitans orders. 

Mr. Poage. I have had many people write me and have had some 
talk to me about this warehouse situation. They have told me, and I 
think that perhaps your office has written us and given us an explana- 
tion, that any small-business man who is engaged in making things, 
whether it is farm machinery or school desks—I happen to have the 
biggest part of the school-supply industry in my section of the country, 
three of the biggest manufacturers there—have compiained that they 
could not get steel, and the answer in each case has always been, * You 
get it by going to your warehouse where you have been buying steel 
in the past.” 

They are not big operators, but big for our part of the country. 
They all tell me that they cannot get it from the warehouse. They 
say that they know where they can get it by paying 300- percent over 
the price of steel ordinarily. And that they have gotten some that 
way, but that they cannot get it from their regular suppliers. That 
the regular suppliers tell them that they do not have it. 

Yesterday | talked with a small manufacturer of farm machinery 
from Texas. He was here trying to get something. I asked him 
about this warehouse situation. Fle said, “I cannot get a pound of 
steel out of the warehouse. They tell me they do not have it. I can- 
not get any out of the warehouse.” 

This warehouse proposal simply is not working in my section of 
the country. Maybe it works elsewhere. 
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Mr. FieiscuMann. I cannot answer for your section of the country, 
but I do know this, we have checked religiously every claim that has 
been made to us that somebody has an excess inventory of steel which 
he is hoarding or selling at black-market prices. We have not yet 
found any of these so-called hoarded inventories of steel any place. 

Mr. Poace. My people do not claim that there is any excessive in- 
ventory. They claim the warehouses do not have it. They say that 
when the warehouses sell out there is no way of the warehouse getting 
anything to fill up with again. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. You have to understand this, sir, that a very 
large percentage, an increasing percentage of steel is now going inte 
military items. There is also a decline in the amount of steel avail- 
able because everybody has used up his inventory. That means that 
over all except for preferred programs such as farm machinery is 
going to be as soon as we get the machinery to do it set up, everybody 
will have a lot less steel, and that is just as true, unfortunately, of the 
warehousemen as it is. of anybody else. 

I think, sir, if you would care to look over with me the records of 
what the warehouses are getting you will see that they are getting 
these amounts. They sell it out, of course, the minute that it comes in 
because of this enormous demand which just cannot be handled by 
any known method, because there is not enough steel to go around. 
It is the law of mathematics and not of Government. 

Mr. Poacr. You say you are going to let these warehousemen say, 
for example, here is John Jones and he has bought 1,000 tons of steel 
last year and they will say, “We will let him have 800 tons.” And 
here is Henry Smith who bought 100 tons, “We will let you have 80 
tons,” which would, presumably, result in applying to the final usage 
the same percentage that you apply to the warehouse. 

Mr. FixiscHMANN, Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Apparently that is not taking place at all. 

Mr. Fie1scumMann. No, sir, we have not done that. And I hope we 
will not have to do it. We may have to, I will grant you, but that is, 
as you can see, a consumer rationing right down to the final stroke. 
It now would be impossible to enforce with the millions of buyers from 
warehouses. It was never done in exactly that way during World 
War II, even with many thousands of people that you had then trying 
to regulate everything. 

I can check this further, if you would like, but I am told that most 
steel warehouses do have an informal allocation procedure of their 
own, based just exactly on the method which you suggest. Certainly, 
if I were running a steel warehouse I would try to do it that way. 

Mr. Poacer. If a new man comes in, even if he does not pay a black- 
market, price, is there not the toni for the warehouseman to 
say, “Here is Bob Poage, who never bought a pound of steel in his life 
and he offers me three times the regular price for the steel. Why 
should I hold it to sell to Harold Cooley who has been buying steel 
from me all along and who I know will not pay me but a third as 
much? Why should I hold it for him? Why should I not let Poage 
have the steel and then tell Cooley that I do not have any?” That 
temptation is always there. But even if the warehouseman resists 
that, then in comes a new industry and the warehouseman believes this 
new manufacturer will be a good customer for a long time and he 
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thinks that he had better put him on the books now and perhaps gain 
a good customer. So he does not put him on as a new man. 

Mr. Fie1scHMaNN. I think there is probably some of that. I should 
remind you, sir, that even if we felt that such a regulation, which I 
shudder to think about—but it might be necessary—even if we de- 
cided it would be workable, we could not do it the way you suggest, 
because Congress has enacted in the Defense Production Act the state- 
ment that we must take care of new businesses in any allocation sys- 
tem. We have to do that whether we want to or not. 5 

Mr. Poace. You have to allocate a certain percentage for it! 

Mr. FietscHMann. You have to do that. 

Mr. Poace. But you could allocate a certain percentage for new 
business and say that old business would get that much less percentage. 

Mr. FierscHMann. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Let us look into the distribution of farm machinery. 
In the first place, it is not going to be worth anything for this year 
when you get a program set up in July. Iam not in the farm machin- 
ery business, but I cannot believe that there is a manufacturer in this 
country who can get steel in July and convert it into anything that 
the farmer can use and get it onto a farm, during the farming season 
of 1951. So that any program you are talking about is a 1952 pro- 
gram, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fie1scHMANN. I do not think that is true, for this reason: We 
are going to get them some for June. I do not know that I made that 
clear. We will get them some for June, I repeat. I believe that they 
will be able to translate at least a part of that into equipment that 
will be usable. 

Mr. Poaee. Is not a substantial part of that going to be wasted for 
the very reason that Mr. Cooley suggested a while ago when he pointed 
out that there was a certain manufacturer with a number of corn 
pickers that he could not put chains on because he could not get them ? 
Is not every manufacturer who has considerable doubt about his 
ability to get the needed material in April, May, or June going to 
simply say, “I cannot afford to run this plant here, and I cannot afford 
to tie up my money in buying the things that I can get, if I cannot 
get some of the things that are necessary to make a complete product; 
I cannot afford to keep this payroll going, and I cannot afford to carry 
this inventory unless I have some assurance that I am going to be 
able to complete the product and move it out and get. my money 
out of it”? 

So is not the result going to be that pending the operation of your 
program in July that at least a very substantial portion of the pro- 
ductive capacity will close down? 

Mr. FLeIscHMann, I do not believe so, sir, based on my experience. 

Mr. Poage. Why do _ say it would not? 

Mr. Fixiscumann. Because out of 1,600, approximately, I think, 
manufacturers of farm equipment, I have not heard of any. There 
may be some who plan an actual shut-down. I think some of them will 
ee — operations in accordance with the steel that they have 
on hand. 

To answer Mr. Cooley’s question, I want to make this perfectly 
clear: That to the extent that there are cases where there are com- 
pleted or semicompleted farm machinery which lack a small item, such 
as steel, I cannot emphasize too strongly that we will give every con- 
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ceivable type of emergency help that is in our power to complete that. 
If we have not, that is a mistake. 

Mr. Asernetruy. You say you will give every conceivable type of 
help that is within your power. Is it not within your power to 
remedy that situation today ? 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. Only in this respect: I can, of course, tell the 
steel mills to shut down tomorrow and change their production sched- 
ule. Nobody would think that was advisable. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It would not be necessary to have the steel mills 
shut down tomorrow to supply this manufacturer with 1,200 chains. 

Mr. Fie1scumann. I do not know if they could be supplied. We 
certainly will do it. We will do everything that we can to remedy 
spot situations like that. If we have not, as I say, it is a mistake, 
because, obviously, that does not make any sense to have a completed 
machine lacking a chain. 

Mr. Poace. What about the situation of one of the small fabricators 
in my district who makes cotton stalk cutters? I do not know that 
he has any machines completed that are waiting, but he told me the 
last time I talked to him that he could get most everything except 
the blade, that he could manufacture the rest of the machine but 
that he has to have, of course, a tempered steel in that blade, and, of 
course, there was no use in fabricating the rest of the machine until 
he could get. the blade. 1 confess that I do not know just what he has 
done, whether he has closed down or not. The last time I talked to 
him he indicated that he was going to close down. 

Would you go so far as to say that you would try to help that 
man get a particular type of steel that he knows is going to be in 
short supply, where he thinks he can get the rest of the material if 
you could give him some help on a few hundred blades? __. 

Mr. FixiscHMann. We are going to try, as I say, to help all of 
the farm equipment manufacturers. I do not see that we will be 
able to give over-all assistance before the month of June. We can 
make spot assistance available in certain cases. 

Mr. Poace. I am talking about spot assistance. 

Mr. FLetscuMAnn. I do not know. I would have to see his require- 
ments. A blade would certainly require alloy steel, to begin with. 
They are set up at least 60 days before the actual melt because of 
the alloying elements that have to be varied in each particular opera- 
tion. Provided that we could find the alloy steel that he would 
need I would regard that as our duty to try to help him. 

Mr. Poage. That is one of the things you would try to help on, 
you think? 

Mr. FLEIscHMANN. Sure, we would try to help it. 

Mr. Poace. That is fine. I want to ask about this distribution. 
You do not have, as I understand it, an agency set up to distribute— 
that is to say, this man gets so much steel and this man gets so much; 
they just have to go into the market and each one tries to induce the 
orocessor or the warehouseman to sell him, instead of selling some- 
bos else, which, of course, is going to lead to black-market operations. 
I cannot see how it can be avoided. 

Mr. FixiscHMANN. We have given certain of this help in limited 
areas, as I have told you—the cotton gins; we have given that help 
to them, ' 
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Mr. Poage. In making the distribution could you not take advan- 
tage of the Department of Agriculture right now; that is, if you su 
that you determine so many tons of steel could be used for agricul- 
tural purposes, instead of setting up another agency, why not let 
the Department of Agriculture distribute it? Nobody is asking 
for that power. I do not know that they would want to do it. 

Mr. Fietscumann. I do not think they want it. I am speaking 
now somewhat from my memory of the negotiations. I think that 
they decided that the best way to do it was to set up—and I have 
described the difficulties we have had through the death of Mr. New- 
ton—a strong machinery, that is, Farm Machinery Division in the 
National Production Authority, and then that they would work 
jointly with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poacr. It may be very true that has been their decision in 
respect to that. I do know that it was their*decision that they had an 
agency set up and in being that could more equitably and more 
efliciently distribute any amounts of copper and electrical equipment 
that you could supply to the REA cooperatives than you can set up a 
new agency to do it. In that I know that they do have that agency in 
existence. I know that if you will make the decision merely as to what 
portion of the total amount is to go to those agencies, rather than 
have them set up a new agency to find out which one of these REA- 
financed cooperatives will get the wire, you could simply say that “here 
is a thousand tons; you distribute it.” I know that your agency has 
said, “No, we are going to set up a new agency; we will get new 
experts, we will get new people, we are going to have new hearings, we 
are going to go through all of this thing you have been going over for 
years; we will do it again.” And that is going to take months. I am 
not questioning your sincerity on it, but I am saying that I know that 
that is going to take time, and when you get through you will have a 
new bunch of people dealing with these folks, rather than having 
the folks who have already done the dealing. 

I am not asking you to give them one pound more of copper. I am 
not suggesting that you should give them one more pound. 

Mr. FLetscuMaAnn. May I answer that? 

Mr. Poaae. I would like you to answer it. 

Mr. Fietscumann. You have the wrong man. I know about that 
quarrel, It is not a quarrel between me and the REA. It happens to 
be, if it is a quarrel, a matter for the Department of the Interior. I 
am in the Commerce Department. 

What has happened is this: Secretary Chapman with, I believe, the 
approval of the President, set up in the Interior Department, not in 
the Commerce Department, what is known as the Defense Electric 
Power Administration which was charged with the responsibility for 
promoting the electric power needs of the United States. 

Now, from time immemorial in the past World War II there has 
been, naturally, an allotment of copper and aluminum and steel for 
that purpose. As I understand the difficulty, the REA wants the 
Defense Electric Power Administration, Mr. McManus, appointed 
by Mr. Chapman, to take out of the allotment which they get for 
electric power industry X tons of steel, copper, and aluminum and 
turn that over to REA and say, “This is your part of this and now 
the Agriculture Department, the REA should divide that up.” 
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I do not like to duck an argument or fight, but this is one that I am 
not in, for which I say, “Many thanks.” 

Mr. Foacr. All right. I bring it up because the same question is 
involved here, possibly, on this distribution of farm machinery. 

Mr. FietscHMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Although I never heard that the Department of Agri- 
culture said that they wanted to distribute farm machinery. Nobody 
has ever suggested that. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. May I clarify that one point? They do dis- 
tribute the farm machinery. That is by Presidential directive. In 
other words, the Department of Agriculture has the responsibility of 
allocating farm machinery. 

Mr. Poace. The fabricating machinery ? 

Mr. FrieiscHMann. The finished machinery. 

Mr. Poage. I was inaccurate in what I said there. I meant the dis- 
tribution of the steel to the manufacturer. 

Mr. FLe1scHMANN. They have not done it, because I presume they 
do not consider it necessary. It is not that tight yet, but they do 
have that authority. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is it necessary to go through the Department of 
Agriculture division to get consideration on an allocation of critical 
material before you can allocatte it / 

Mr. FixiscuMann. Let me make a distinction. On these indivi- 
dual cases such as was mentioned by the chairman, it is not. They 
can come to our Farm Equipment Machinery and we will help 
them. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have in mind a particular one, a manufacturer 
in my area, who makes road graders for county roads. That is to take 
care of the farm to market roads. 

Mr. FLetscHMann. They would not go to the Department of Agri- 
culture at all. They would come direct, in that case, to our Con- 
struction Machinery Division. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course, as I see it, if the gentleman from Texas 
will permit, we have been in the war for 9 months and we have all of 
the time talked about having a war that is going to last from 10 to 30 
years. It seems to me that somebody has been very derelict in get- 
ting coordination on these different things that are necessary for the 
war effort and for our civilian economy. . 

To me food is just as essential as guns. You have to have food 
for the Armed Forces. And while the guns and tanks and such-like 
come first, you must have food to go along with it. So that whether 
it is the Department of Agriculture that has been negligent in not 
pressing for 

Mr. FietscuMann. They have not; no, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. For an allocation of critical material or somebody 
else, somebody has not recognized it. 

Mr. FrietscumMann. Well, sir, you will pardon a frank expression 
of a difference of opinion on that subject. I think the record is per- 
fectly extraordinary, because I keep comparing it with ‘what hap- 
pened under World War II. In the space of 8 or 9 months we have 
encompassed a job that took 2 to 214 years to do in World War IT and 
we have done it with about a tenth of the people. Of course, I take 
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a certain pride in it, but I think it is extraordinary as an achievement 
and I think if I could sit down with you for a couple of hours I 
could demonstrate it. 

Mr. Anpresen. I agree with you that it is extraordinary, but I 
do not think that any governmental agency can run the economy of 
the country. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Well, I sometimes agree with that and I would 
just as leave be doing something else. 

The Cuamrman. What kind of a showing does an applicant have 
to make to get what is known as a DO number or order ? 

Mr. Fie1scHMANN. We use the DO system for two or three differ- 
ent kinds of things. I will very briefly describe them. 

In the first place, the military, as I said—that is the priority sys- 
tem. ‘The military has the right to use the DO. That is one oper- 
ation. They have that right to assign a DO rating. 

Secondly, we have allowed all industries to use this DO rating auto- 
matically to get what we call MRO—maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies. 

This baling wire would be an example. I did not think of it when 
you mentioned it, but they could use the DO rating now. 

That has only been in effect about a month, I think—maybe 3 weeks— 
but they could use that rating to get things like baling wire. 

We distinguish between what we call MRO from production ma- 
terial—in other words, the steel that goes into the finished machinery, 
they cannot use the DO to get that, but the wire on the hundred and 
one different items that you need to keep a plant going, they can use 
the rating to get that. 

The reason that they cannot use it to get the material that goes into 
the end product is, of course, that would be the total requirements of 
the industry of the United States, and if everybody automatically 
applied the rating to get all of the material that he wanted we would 
have exactly the situation we had in World War II. 

The Cuarrman. What is that maintenance, repair, and operation 
to cover; something like when a sawmill breaks down ? 

Mr. FLetscHmMann. That is the kind of thing. 

The Carman. Under that DO order number they can get a re- 
pair part? 

Mr. Fie1scumMan. They can get a new blade or whatever that might 
be; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do they have to file any formal application? 

Mr. Fie1iscHmann. They do not have to do anything, except to 
stamp it. ; 

The Cuarrman. Where do they get that stamp? 

Mr. Fie1scHMann. They do it themselves. They type it on. We 
certify it. 

The Cuairman. They put it on there? 

Mr. Fix1iscuMann. They do not have to go near us. 

The Cuairman. They just have to show that it was for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation ? 

Mr. FLerscHMann. Their conscience is their guide. 

Mr. Poacr. Can the warehouse get a replacement of that amount 
of steel? 

Mr. FietscHMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. A 100-percent replacement ? 
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Mr. Fie1iscHMANN. You are asking me very detailed questions about 
one of our orders of which we now have many, and I will reserve the 
right to correct anything I say in the transcript, if it is not accurate 
on a detail. 

The Cuarrman. That 80-percent provision is not applicable to the 
maintenance, repair, and operation, though; is it? 

Mr. Fietscumann. I think not, sir. I will have to check that. 

The Cuatrman. There is one other thing that is not primarily re- 
lated to agriculture, but it is to the civilian needs. I had a man in my 
office yesterday who wants steel to make bedsprings. He wants to 
contribute to the comfort of the human family, both in and out of 
uniform. He had a fire that destroyed all of his inventory of material. 
He arranged for another building. He has about 150 workers. He 
has to build up that inventory. 

Have you a provision in the law which would regard that as a 
hardship case and could you make some allocation to him ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. No, sir; I do not think so. The situation of the 
bedspring manufacturer, to take an example, is almost typical of the 
kind of insoluble problem which you need the wisdom of Solomon to 
solve, and I do not claim to have it, unfortunately. 

You can see that there are these more important programs which 
just have to be taken care of, like the kind of thing we have been talk- 
ing about this morning. All of that means that there is going to be 
preempted this indispensable supply of steel, up, in certain items, to 
as much as 60 percent in structurals and plates, and in many other 
items right up to 40 and 50 percent. That means that the civilian 
manufacturer, like the bedspring man and the automobile man and 
all of the rest, just because 2 and 2 make 4, will only have 50 or 60 
percent of what he had a year ago. 

Mr. Poace. It happens that in my district a part of a cotton-oil mill 
burned recently. That mill cannot operate next fall without replac- 
ing that. It was largely the seed house and the blowers that were 
burned up. If you can replace that, the mill can operate. Certainly 
it is essential to the civilian economy and I think that that plant 
should be operating. Can you give them any special help or kind of 
treatment to replace that loss due to the fire? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir. I think that would be the kind that 
we should help: yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. What can you do for them? Can you give them one 
of these orders? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. You can have them write a letter and send that 
letter over to me and I will see that it is taken care of. 

The Cuarrman. As to the bedspring manufacturer he will have 
to operate on his 80 percent allocation and cannot do anything to 
replace the destroyed stock ? 

Mr. FietscuMann. I do not know as I heard the full case. Would 
you repeat it again ? 

The Crairman. This man was manufacturing bedsprings. The 
entire business was destroyed by fire. In the building he had a stock 
of steel wire for the springs, I suppose. Now he has set up and is 
ready to go ahead. 

Mr. FLerscuMANN. He does not have any steel at all? 

The Cuarrman. His stock has been destroyed. It seems to me that 
would be a hardship case. 
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Mr. FieiscumMann. I did not understand about the fire. I thought 
you said he was just building a new plant. 

The Cuatrman. It was destroyed by fire. He has 150 men out of 
jobs. 

Would it not be possible under some sort of a hardship provision 
for him to make an appropriate showing and get an allocation which 
will let him keep these men employed ¢ 

Mr. FieiscumMann. As you can understand, I cannot decide indi- 
vidual cases very well. 

The Cuarrman. I am not trying to get you to answer a definite 
question right now. 

Mr. FietscuMaNnn. With the element of fire in it we naturally take 
a different look at it, because that is a peculiar personal hardship 
which it is our duty to try to alleviate. 

The CuatrmMan. Not only a hardship on the manufacturer, but on his 
workers who are thrown out of jobs. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. That is right. You understand that the amount 
of assistance might be limited, but we would certainly try to help that. 
That is what we are here for. That is why we are spending our time 
on that. I did not understand the element of fire in it before. If you 
will send cases like that over we will certainly take a sympathetic 
look at them and try to help. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is the controlled-materials plan going to apply 
to all steel for defense and for defense-supporting industries; will it 
cover all steel and only in defense-supporting industries ¢ 

Mr. Frerscumann. Let me answer that this way. There has not 
yet been a firm decision made to have the controlled-materials plan 
in operation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, it has not as yet been determined 
whether it will apply to all users of steel ? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I think that is a fairer way to put it. I think 
L can tell you, if you would like to know. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I think it will not under any circumstances 
apply to all users of steel. And I want to tell you the reason for the 
record. 

We have a limited emergency, as I see it, and we do not want to 
build up vast governmental agencies to take care of it and have 
everything in the world regulated for 10 or 15 years. Therefore, it is 
our theory that you should regulate to the absolute minimum. We 
plan to use the controlled-materials plan, or something like it, to take 
care of the indispensable needs of the country. That would include 
the defense, the kind of things we have been talking about this morn- 
ing, agriculture, utilities, and all of the rest. 

‘There will then be, if we use such a plan, a free area of steel and 
copper and aluminum where, within reason, there can be competition 
for it. That area of competition we hope to regulate to the minimum. 
We do want to say that the automobile manufacturer cannot get all of 
that steel, because the bedspring manufacturer has to get some of 
it, and many other people in essential industries have to get some, but 
we are not going to try to make everybody in the United States who 
wants a pound of steel come in and sign a certificate. 

Mr. Hore. Will you yield right there? 
Mr. Anerneruy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hore. In that connection does that mean that the man who 
is operating in a field in which the controlled-materials plan applies 
will have to get all of his steel through that plan, or can he go out 
and compete with the other fellows, the bedspring manufacturer, we 
will say, or the toy manufacturer, or somebody else, who may be in 
a different field and take some of his steel away from him? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. No; generally speaking, the controlled-mate- 
rials plan, if we have it, will be an option plan, in this sense: you can 
either operate under it or not, but if you do operate under it, by the 
same token you must take the steel that is allotted to you and not 
fight with somebody else, with the fellow who is not in it at all. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Fleischmann, to sum up your testimony, the 
controlled-materials plan will not go into effect until July or there- 
abouts ¢ 

Mr. FieiscuMann. If the decision is made to have one. We could 
not have it before July 1. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Not before July? 

Mr. FiLetiscuMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Then to sum up your testimony, and I do not say 
this in any criticism, because I realize that you people have a terrific 
job, but there is not too much being done right now to channel steel 
to essential industries between now and that time, is that a correct 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. Fie1scumMann. I would not agree with that. We are engaged 
right now, and I think you, perhaps, would like to hear Mr. Anshen 
on the subject—in trying to channel steel to the over-all farm ma- 
chinery industry for June. 

Mr. Anerneruy. To put it in the reverse, are you doing anything 
to channel it away from so-called nonessentials ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir; we have restricted the use of steel by 
automobiles and all other consumers, durable goods, by 20 percent 
beginning April 1. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Beginning when? 

Mr. Fierscumann. April 1. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Has your department or that of Mr. Harrison 
made any determination as to the amount of steel that will be re- 
quired this year to meet the food and fiber goals fixed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. Fixetscumann. No, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, without being critical, do you not think that 
the time of approaching that has come? 

Mr. Fietscumann. That will be done in the first go-round of the 
requirements. We have not been able to get the requirements yet. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Have you made any determination as to the 
amount of steel that agricultural implements ordinarily require an- 
nually ? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Well, we have some figures as to the consump- 
tion of steel, copper, and aluminum by such manufacturers during the 
past 2 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. AverNetTuy. Can you now call to mind the amount of steel that 
agriculture ordinarily consumes in implements ? 

Mr. FLe1scHMann. I would not know it. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. My information is that it is only about 3.8 percent 
of the entire output which is small, although I realize that there are 
numbers of users of steel who use only a small percentage of the over- 
all output. Am I correct in assuming or in saying that based on the 
early part of your testimony, your agency and Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. 
Wilson’s now regard agriculture as highly essential to the defense of 
the country ? 

Mr. F.LEeIiscumMann. There is not the slightest doubt, sir. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. Not the slightest doubt. All right. At the policy- 
making levels in your agency, who represents agriculture? 

_Mr. Fietscumann. I believe, as I said, it is Mr. Trigg in Mr. Har- 
rison’s agency. We have this Requirements Committee. Mr. Harri- 
son’s job is to divide the available supply of steel. 

Mr. AserNetuy. When you have to make a policy decision which 
affects agriculture. whom, if anyone, does Mr. Harrison, you, and Mr. 
Wilson consult ? 

Mr. FieIscuMann. Mr. Trigg. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And he was designated by the Secretary to speak 
on questions of policy within your agency ? 

Mr. FLe1scHMann. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernetuy. His voice is king so far as agriculture is concerned 
within your agency ? : 

Mr. FretscHMann. His voice is not only king, but very persuasive, 
as you know, if you know Mr. Trigg. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I hope it is. 

Mr. FietscHMann. There is no doubt about it, sir. 

Mr. AserNetuy. What divisions, if any, have been set up within 
your agency or Mr. Harrison’s with regard to the machinery, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, and so forth, all of which are directly related to 
agriculture ¢ 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. You understand when I inherited this organiza- 
tion from the Commerce Department which had quite a different mis- 
sion and quite a restricted authority, we took over what was called the 
Machinery Division and we started out to analyze the problems of 
American industry and agriculture and all of the rest, and when we 
got that done we reached the conclusion that farm equipment ought 
to have a separate division because of our feeling of the essentiality 
of that need. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Of course, these other materials are just as essen- 
tial to the food and fiber as machinery. 

Do you have a division, a Chemical Division? 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. We do have a Chemical Division. 

Mr. ABernetTuy. In regard to fertilizer needs? 

Mr. FietscuMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand that an allocation of sulfur to the 
extent of about 30,000 tons has recently been approved for export to 
England. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did that come through your Department? 

Mr. FietscumMann. That decision was made by Secretary Sawyer 
and Mr. Harrison jointly. Mr. Nichols is here and he knows all about 
it. Ido not know much about it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is that in addition to the previously scheduled 
exports for sulfur? 
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Mr. FierscumMann. I think that the decision is, but I would rather 
have Mr. Nichols speak. I think the decision was that is to be made 
up out of subsequent scheduled allotments. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Nichols, would you like to answer that? 

Mr. Nicuots. Mr. Fleischmann is right, Mr. Chairman, in statin 
that the decision, apparently, to increase the export quota established 
by cooperation with ECA with ECA countries 

Mr. Asernetuy. The export quota of sulfur then would be increased 
over what it was ? 

Mr. Nicnors. For the first 6 months for ECA countries was in- 
creased 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That would make the total exports amount to 
what ? 

Mr. Nicuors. For ECA countries approximately 430,000 tons for 
the first half. However, General Harrison stipulated in his release 
in cooperation and collaboration and approval of Secretary Sawyer, 
since he is the authority over export control, that they could look 
forward, or, it was understood, rather, that the quota now established 
or believed to be the quota for the last half of 1951 would be, approxi- 
mately, reduced, in other words, 370,000 tons, approximately, for the 
last half of this year. 

‘ Mr. Anernerny. Was the order officially entered reducing the 
exports for the last quarter ? 

Mr. Nicnots. No, sir; for the simple reason that the quota is not 
officially established even for the last half. Secretary Sawyer is not 
assured that they will get even 370,000 tons, for the last half of this 
year. Bear in mind, sir, that the quota for exports has been sub- 
stantially reduced from last year. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Were officials in the Department of Agriculture 
consulted with regard to this particular quota? And if so, whom? 

Mr. Nicuors. I could not answer that, sir. That was Secretary 
Sawyer’s Department with, I believe, the Office of International 
Trade. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Would you like us to find that out ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. You appreciate the situation with regard 
to the production of phosphate, which is very essential and which 
is now quite short and getting shorter. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I think the committee might be interested in 
hearing from Mr. Nichols what additional we have done looking to- 
ward decreasing the exports of sulfur in the immediate future. There 
is quite a little ‘additional stor y about this, if you want to hear from 
him now or later in the day. 

The Cuarrman. Going back for 1 minute to this maintenance order, 
is there any momentary limitation upon the amount that may be 
expended for repairs? 

Mr. FieiscoMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that limited to some normal figure? 

Mr. FLetiscoMann. What we have is this, and we are reviewing it 
now to see whetier it is right, and, again I would like to reserve the 
right to correct the figures if I am in error. The MRO order limits 
the person’s expenditure on that item to 100 percent of what he spent 
approximately in the corresponding quarter of last year. What is 
troubling us now is this: Prices have gone up so radically in the 
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past year that what would ordinarily be enough now would not buy 
the same quantity of goods. We are thinking, therefore, of increasing 
that permission to compensate for the price factor. 

_ The Cuatmman. It seems to me that you would have to do that. 
Suppose a man operated very successfully in 1949, we will say, and 
did not have any breakdowns, but later he breaks the carriage and 
needs something to repair it. Just because he did not need that same 
thing in 1949, he would be penalized, would he not 

Mr. Fieiscumann. We know that, sir. You can understand we 
have to have some general rule. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your limitation is to prevent an 
unreasonable expansion ? 

Mr. FLetscuMANN. That is what the purpose of it is. 

The Cratrman. So long as he could show in good faith that he 
needs it for repair purposes he would not have any trouble? 

Mr. FietiscuMann. We have a whole division to take care of hard- 
ship cases under MRO regulations. 

Mr. Horr. In the early part of your statement I got the impression, 
right or wrong, that you had determined or General Harrison had 
determined that there would be a controlled-materials plan going 
into effect July 1. Now in the latter part of your statement I get 
the impression that is not definite. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. Let me clarify that. I am sure that I did leave 
that in some confusion. 

The controlled-materials plan, as you know, is a name that was 
given to a certain operating procedure that was developed during 
World War II of which the outstanding characteristic was that you 
divided up requirements on a quantitative basis in the way that I 
have described. 

General Harrison has not said, nor have I intentionally, that we are 
going to adopt exactly that plan for the third quarter. That is under 
consideration today. And if General Harrison was not sick I would 
be with him this noon trying to nail down all of that. 

I think it is quite clear that we must have and will have something 
very much like the controlled-materials plan in operation by the 
third quarter. We might call it the XYZ plan or something else, and 
it might be, as the chairman has asked me about, it might include a 
greater or a lesser degree of steel, copper, and aluminum, but some- 
thing like that plan will, certainly, have to be used if we are to take 
sare of these essential programs. 

Mr. Horr. And what you just now said or what you said any time 
during the course of your statement, does not modify in any way 
your program for June? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. No, sir. 

Mr. Horr. You will have something in June. 

Mr. FietscHMann. That we are going to do. 

Mr. Horr. And as to the period between now and June you propose 
to give what assistance you can to individual cases? 

Mr. Fietscrmmann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. To take care particularly of those types of products 
which can be made this year? 

Mr. FiriscuMann. The cotton gin is a good example. When the 
figures were brought in to us about 2 weeks ago we put two or three 
men to work on that specific problem. I will not say that we have 
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solved it, because you cannot completely solve these things, but we 
have given them considerable help and I think it is on its way to 
solution. 

Mr. Horr. Obviously, you cannot take care of a large number of 
individual cases, can you, in that way? 

Mr. FLetscuMann. Well, we do take care of a pretty large number, 
sir. The problem is a different one. If we just give them a DO 
rating, let us say, of the kind you have heard of to use, that does not 
help them much for April or May, because of this lead-time factor 
involved. They serve that on the mill and they do not have to honor 
it. So you have to go to much greater pains and trouble in order to 
help the fellow, as you could see, in April or May, than you do in 
June. In June you can do it systematically. In April or May you 
have to scout all over the United States trying to find a little steel 
with which to help an individual. 

Mr. Horr. The farm machinery manufacturers, large or small, can 
on the basis of what you are setting up now in the way of a program, 
count on having a system set up by June that will give them a definite 
allocation of materials that they can actually get ? 

Mr. FixiscHMann. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course, we have many individual problems. Is 
it your thought that to get attention on those problems we can submit 
a proposition to your agency ¢ 

Mr. FietscumMann. That is what we are there for. I do not guar- 
antee we will always do it, but that is the whole concept of our 
operation. 

Mr. Anpresen. You will have a lot of problems. 

Mr. FietiscuMann. | was careful to say that I do not know that we 
always will be able to solve them, but I am sure that we will not in 
every case, but that is what we are there for. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. May I suggest this, that at a later date, these other 
gentlemen who are here might be heard from. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes. First, Mr. Fleischmann, I want to express 
the appreciation of the committee for your appearance. We realize 
we have called you away at a busy hour. Our hours are busy, too. 
We thank you for coming up. We regret that General Harrison was 
unable to be with us this morning. 

In view of the business that is on the floor of the House at this 
hour, we will resume the hearings at some later date. 

The committee will stand in recess subject to such notice as will be 
given ata later date. 

(The following letter from Hon. Edwin E. Willis, of Louisiana, 
was submitted for inclusion in the record :) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Hon. THoM4s G. ABERNETHY, 
House Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: I am glad to know that the special Agriculture Committee of 
which you are chairman is conducting hearings in connection with the supply of 
steel to the small farm machinery fabricators. 

These hearings come at a most opportune time. It happens that I have just 
received renewed complaints from such small firms in my own district. 

As you know, I represent the sugar belt of Louisiana, where almost all of the 
mainland sugar is produced. The Thomson Machinery Co. of Thibodaux, La., has 
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pioneered in the development and manufacture of sugarcane machinery for 25 
years, They are about the only firm I know of which manufactures a complete 
line of machines for the planting, cultivating, harvesting, and transportation of 
sugarcane. In August of 1950 they submitted to their three historical steel sup- 
pliers an estimate of their steel requirements for the current year, amounting 
to approximately 2,500 tons. Up to this time, despite all possible efforts, they 
have only been able to obtain commitments for 328 tons, against their total 
requirement of 2,500 tons. 

Daniel Jeffrey & Sons, Inc., of Jeanerette, La., have been in business for over 
50 years. They specialize in fabricating parts for the repair and maintenance 
of sugar mills, in addition to their normal run of service to oil companies, 
municipalities, and soon. They have practically been put out of business because 
of the failure of the people they used to do business with to treat them with 
fairness in connection with their steel requirements. 

It goes without saying that I am very much interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of these two typical firms, but the problem is much deeper than that, 
as you well realize, because the very existence and lifeblood of the Louisiana 
sugar industry is dependent upon the Thomson and Jeffrey companies and others 
similarly situated. 

As a member of the Special House Committee on the Study of Monopoly 
Power, I find that the above pattern holds true in connection with all critical 
materials. We held hearings on steel and aluminum. One of the serious prob- 
lems is the practice by large integrated steel and aluminum firms to “feed” 
their own fabricating subsidiary plants at the expense of independent fab- 
ricators, whenever the supply is short. Some of the witnesses described this 
situation as a “dog in the manger” story. 

In his testimony before a Senate committee yesterday, Mr. Manly Fleisch- 
mann, National Production Authority Administrator, said that the role of small 
business in getting needed materials on a fair basis is “the greatest unsolved 
problem before the NPA.” I know that the small farm machinery industry in 
the United States can count on your sympathetic cooperation, and I am per- 
sonally confident that out of your hearings will evolve a solution of this problem, 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record in the 
hearings. 

Very sincerely, 
Epwin E. Wru1s, Member of Congress. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to 
notice. ) 
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